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THE CUSTOM OF DUNMOW. 


A TALE OF ENGLISH HOME." 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Part THE SIXTH. 


The Procession of the fitch. 


I. 
Tue Last Nicut in THE HAuntTED Room. 


Sm WALTER, we have said, took no part in the festivities at Monk- 
bury Place. 

His spirits were not equal to so great a demand upon them as par- 
ticipation in such rejoicings would have occasioned ; and feeling he should 
only check the general hilarity by his presence, he announced his inten- 
tion, early in ‘the day, of returning to Dunmow. ‘The Squire would 
fain have detained him, but he was not to be turned from his purpose. 
He had made. up his mind, he said, to re-visit the old Priory Church, 
and to pass another night in the Haunted Room. 

Finding opposition useless, the Squire was obliged to yield. “ Well, 
if you must go, you must,” he said. “But I rely on your coming back 
to-morrow. I shall then have a communication of importance to make to 
you—unless I am forestalled in the interim, as may possibly be the case. 
I am not at liberty to mention the matter now. I need not tell you to 
consider this house as your own. Use it as you please. Rooms shall be 
prepared for you, where you will be perfectly undisturbed—quite left to 
yourself, if. you prefer solitude. Bring any one you choose with you— 
I mean, supposing you should unexpectedly meet with a friend.” 

*‘ Little likelihood of that,” Sir Walter replied, with a faint smile. 





* @— Notice.—The Author of this Work reserves the right of translating it. 
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“My friends were never very numerous, and I am well-nigh forgotten 
by the few who remain.” 

“ But it may so happen,” the Squire remarked. ‘ We frequently meet 
with people we least expect—sometimes, with those we fancy wholly lost 
to us.” 

This was said with a certain significance, which did not escape Fitz- 
walter at the time, though he afterwards more fully comprehended his 
friend’s meaning. 

Equally deaf was the old baronet to the entreaties of Alured and 
Rose to stay with them, and while he was bidding them farewell, a hasty 
conversation respecting his movements took place in private between the 
Squire and Roper; the result of which was the immediate departure of 
the indefatigable steward on some errand of importance. 

Mounted on one of the best hunters in the stables, Roper was soon out 
of the park, and on the way to Dunmow, where he arrived before Sir. 
Walter had quitted Monkbury Place. Owing to the delay of the postilion, 
who was making merry in the servants’-hall, and did not like to leave 
his comfortable quarters—and it may be, also, owing to a hint from the 
Squire to Mosscrop, the old baronet’s post-chaise was not brought round 
for an hour or more. So the steward got a good start, if he wished to 
be beforehand with him. 

At last, Sir Walter drove off, and pursuing the same road as Roper, 
in due time reached Little Dunmow. Alighting at the sexton’s dwelling, 
he obtained from him the keys of the Priory Church, and proceeded 
thither alone. 

Once more he stood among the tombs of his ancestors. 

His emotions were deep and solemn, but less painful than those he had 
experienced on a former occasion. Remorse had ceased to goad him. 
Calmness had succeeded agitation. He could meditate with composure 
upon death, and life hereafter. His earthly pilgrimage he thought drew 
a an end, and he might hope, ere long, to meet again his departed 
wife. 

Some time was passed in such contemplations, and he then entered 
the arched recess, and knelt before the saintly relics enshrined in the cist 
within it. 

As he concluded a prayer, and bowed his head upon his breast, he 
heard a slight sound behind him. A footstep! Yet how could that be? 
He had taken the same precaution as on his former visit to the sacred 
edifice, and locked the door. Noone ought to be within the church. 
A chill came over him, and he hesitated to look round. 

Why should he fear? The church was not illumined by ghostly moon- 
beams now, but full of garish light ; and the sun shone upon the marble 
tombs and upon the gravestones on the floor. 

Were those gravestones yawning to give up their dead? Did his eyes 
deceive him, or was yon ponderous slab closing slowly like a trap-door? 
Delusion !—mere delusion ! 

One thing was palpable enough—a letter. It was lying on the ground, 
close to the monument of the founder of his line. Not many minutes 
ago he stood on that precise spot. It must have been placed there since. 
But how ?—-by whom? 

Hastening to pick it up, he glanced at the superscription. It was 
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addressed to himself. He could not be mistaken as to those well-known 

= The handwriting was his wife’s! The ink fresh as if just 
Merciful Heaven! if such a thing could be ! 

His limbs almost failed him, and his senses seemed fleeing from excess 

of emotion. He had not strength to open the letter on which his hopes 


rested. 
At last the effort was made, and doubt gave way to wildest exultation. 


These were the words he read : 

“ Be of good cheer, Sir Walter. The worst is past. Return to the 
Old Inn. Seek the Haunted Room. At midnight all shall be revealed.” 

‘She lives! she lives!” he cried. ‘ The tale I heard of her death 
was an invention. I shall behold her again—shall clasp her to my heart 
once more. Kind Heaven support me!—or this flood of delight will 
overwhelm me, and I shall die before the appointed hour.” 

He leaned against the tomb, and strove to control his tumultuous 
feelings. 

At first, some misgivings would intrude upon his joy, but, by-and-by, 
they wholly disappeared, and his confidence in a speedy meeting with his 
lost wife became firm. 

He had entered that little church a sad man, with his thoughts upon 
the grave, anxious only to rejoin one gone thither before him. He 
quitted it, hopeful, joyful, clinging to the world, which he found she still 
tenanted. 

On arriving at the Old Inn at Dunmow, he was received by pretty 
Peggy, the chambermaid, who told him her master and mistress were 
gone to Monkbury Place, in consequence of what they had heard from 
Mr. Roper of the great rejoicings occurring there; but she would 
do her best to make him comfortable in their absence. Sir Walter was 
surprised to find that Roper, whom he fancied he had left at the Hall, 
should have been at the Flitch, and he could not help connecting the 
steward’s hurried visit with the mysterious circumstance which had just 
taken place at the Priory Church. No matter. If Roper gave him back 
his wife, he should be for ever indebted to him. 

The old baronet at once proceeded to the Haunted Room, where some 
refreshments were set before him by Peggy, who cared little for ghosts 
in the daytime, and could dispense with Carroty: Dick’s company. 
However, she was punished for her temerity. Something she saw, on 
quitting the room, at the end of the dark corridor, made her set up a 
shriek, and caused the destruction of a plate she held in her hand. 

Sir Walter came forth to see what was the matter, and found that 
the chambermaid’s terror had been occasioned by a woman in tattered 
apparel, and of haggard looks, who was now slowly advancing towards 
them. Sir Walter recognised her at once. It was Alice Aggs—the 
mischief-maker—the cause of such dire calamity to himself, and to his 
wife. He motioned the woman to keep aloof, but she would not be 
forbidden, and creeping on, threw herself at his feet, imploring his for- 
giveness. Peggy pretended to hurry away—though her curiosity 

rompted her to remain within earshot. : 

“] do forgive you, woman, for the injuries you have done me,” Sir 
Walter said, “and may Heaven forgive you likewise |” 

“Then you know my lady was innocent,” Alice Aggs replied. “I 
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came to make a clear breast of it, and tell you so. I have been a sinful 
woman, Sir Walter, and Heaven has requited me for my wickedness. 
Since the time when all those dreadful things occurred—and especially 
since my injured lady’s death—I have not known a day’s happiness. 
Nothing has prospered with me. I should have prayed to be released— 
but I feared to die. Your forgiveness has made me feel somewhat easier. 
Oh! if I could obtain hers !” 

** Do not despair of that,” Sir Walter rejoined, touched by her piteous 
accents. ‘Her heart was ever open to compassion.” 

“ I know it,” Alice groaned—“ but that heart is cold now. Noteven 
your words can move it. Hear me, Sir Walter. A curse has been laid 
upon " head by dying lips—and it clings to me, and will cling to the 
last. Poverty and distress have come upon me, and shame. But for a 
scanty pittance allowed me by Mr. Roper, I should have died of want 
long ago. All those I have known have cast me off—all others shun 
me. I have no refuge—not even the grave. I am ever brooding 
upon the past—ever lamenting it—and when you entered my miserable 
abode last night, I was trying to persuade myself that all would yet 
come right, and that my dear mistress, whom I have often seen in my 
dreams, not with a countenance of frowns, but with a benignant smile 
like an angel, would forgive me.” 

* And so she will,” Sir Walter said. ‘Get up, Alice, get up. You 
shall know the truth. Your mistress yet lives.” 

“ Lives!” Alice cried—* lives! You would not deceive me, sir, I am 
sure. Yet my heart almost refuses to credit such glad tidings. Shall 
I see her again ?” 

“You shall. And let that assurance content you for the present,” Sir 
Walter rejoined. “Go below, and remain within the house till you are 
Laniinasio’. It may be past midnight before I send for you.” 

“ I will await your pleasure, sir—if it be till dawn,” Alice replied, 
departing ; while Sir Walter re-entered the room. 

‘What a wicked woman !” Peggy mentally ejaculated, preceding 
her—“ and what a very strange old gentleman. Not summon her till 
past midnight, indeed ! I wonder why. It’s quite clear I shan’t get 
much rest to-night—but it don’t matter. Master and missis won’t be 
home till late, I dare say, from Monkbury Place, and Carroty Dick will 
sit up and keep me 2+ al 

Time passed slowly with Sir Walter, whose impatience was so great 
that he thought midnight would never arrive. He tried to read, but 
could not fix his attention upon the book he opened. A hundred 
times and more did he refer to his wife’s letter to assure himself of its 
reality. 

It grew dark, and Peggy, escorted as far as the door - Carroty 
Dick, brought in candles. As she threw fresh wood upon the fire, in- 


quiring if the old gentleman wanted anything more, and receiving an 
answer in the negative, the inquisitive chambermaid stole a glance 
round the room, but she saw nothing to reward her curiosity. She could 
not hear even the rustle of a petticoat. 

 She’s not come yet, Dick,” Peggy remarked to her red-polled lover on 
her return; “I wonder whether he expects the ghost to come to life, or 
what? It’s something very extraordinary. I can get nothing out of 
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old Alice. We must wait till midnight—and then, if he calls her, I'll 
follow her up-stairs. You'll come with me.” 

Dick gave a very reluctant assent, and they moved off. 

The iied-tor ean arrived. The clock struck TWELVE! 

Scarcely had the last vibrations ceased, than Sir Walter heard a 
slight noise in the mysterious closet. The tapestry hanging before it 
was drawn aside, and a female figure stood before him. 


It was Lady Fitzwalter. 
Pale—very pale—almost a shadow—robed in white—and looking so 


unearthly, that her husband for a moment doubted if she could be living. 

Another instant and his doubts were dispelled. She lived—she 
breathed. He had knelt to her—had heard hal voice murmuring’ for- 
giveness—had clasped her hand, bathing it with his tears—had strained 
her to his heart. 

Heaven grant he should not go mad with delight! Extreme joy was 

harder to bear than extreme wo. He thought he had nerved himself 
for this moment, but all gave way before the torrent, and he wept like a 
child. 
He grew calmer. He examined her features through his blinded gaze. 
Still the same to him, though so fearfully attenuated. Still the same to 
him, though the raven locks were blanched, and the dark eyes deeply 
sunken in their sockets. Enough for him she lived. His Pec is 
deplored—his injured Juga lived. He held her in his arms. The 
troubled dream was over, and he had awakened to indescribable happi- 
ness. He seemed to have become younger by twenty years than he had 
been a few moments ago. 

The first delirious transports of the meeting over, he was able to ask 
for some explanation, and amidst frequent interruptions on his own part— 
tendernesses, self-reproaches, and new entreaties for forgiveness—received 
from her the following particulars. 

An antidote to the fatal draught she had swallowed had been promptly 
wey by Roper, and other restorative measures being adopted, she was 

rought back to an existence, which at that time was hateful to her. 
At Fiest, she was incensed against her preserver, but after a time her 
heart being softened by the religious counsels of worthy Mr. Leslie, she 
became reconciled to life. But she desired it to be given out that she 
was no more—and so earnest were her entreaties in this respect, that her 
wishes were complied with, and due precautions being taken, all believed 
in her decease. She lived in the greatest obscurity, and was visited by 
no one except Roper and the curate. Her little cottage adjoined the 
garden of the old Hall, and communicated with it at the back. Hence, 
she could easily visit her former abode at night, and constantly did so. 
As long as the house remained untenanted, these nocturnal visits were 
little observed, though, even then, reports arose that a white figure had been 
seen gliding along the corridor; but when the place was converted into 
an inn, and she was more than once encountered in her walks, it could 
not be doubted that an apparition had been seen. Wishing to encourage 
the notion, she aided her spectral appearance by shroud-like attire, and 
managed to render her movements almost noiseless. She had recourse to 
. Other contrivances to give effect to the character she assumed. In this way 
she succeeded in scaring all the guests from one wing of the house, and 
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could and as of old, and pass the | hours of the night in 
the Ag 2 oe ghee been her i a i flew by. se saw 
nothing of her son who had been taken from her when a ehild—or of 
her husband. Both believed her dead. How indeed she continued to 
live on was a marvel. But at the bottom of all her grief there was 
Hope. Roper had always assured her that, some day, her innocence 
would be established, and a reconciliation take place between her and 
Sir Walter. That day was long in coming—but it had come at last. 

Her nocturnal visits were not entirely confined to the old house. 
Sometimes, she repaired: to the little Priory Church to pray. She had 
access to the vaults, from which there was a secret entrance to the 
interior of the sacred fabric, by means of a movable gravestone. She 
was there when Sir Walter entered the sacred structure on the previous 
night. She had heard his self-accusations and bitter regrets—and had 
with difficulty refrained from declaring herself. But she had not then 
consulted with Roper, and waited for his advice. Not seeing the steward 
that night, she paid her customary visit to her old room—and it was 
needless to repeat what had then occurred. When she was hastily 
apprised by Roper, on the morrow, of her husband’s movements, she 
again sought the old Priory Church—found Sir Walter there—and 
placed the letter in his way. 

Then came Sir Walter’s turn. He acquainted her with all that 
had recently happened to him. He told her of his reconciliation with 
their son. He expressed his perfect satisfaction at Alured’s mar- 

iage—and spoke in rapturous terms of their daughter-in-law. He 
detailed the strange discoveries that had been made at Monkbury Place 
—which, strange as they were, were not equal to the last and greatest dis- 
covery reserved for him—that of his lost wife. And then he recollected, 
from the hint thrown out by him, that the Squire must be aware that 
Lady Fitzwalter was still alive—having no doubt been made acquaiated 
with the secret by Roper. 

One circumstance only required explanation. Sir Walter approached 
it with a vague sense of dread—but all must now be made clear. 

“ Qn your disappearance last night,” he said, “‘ when IL followed you 
to the verge of that closet, another phantom—as I then deemed it—rose 
before me. Was it of your contrivance ?” 

“No,” she replied, looking hard at him. 

** Then, indeed, it was a spirit I beheld,” Fitzwalter pursued. “It 
stood there—there where I point—ha!” 

And he became suddenly fixed in an attitude of terror. 

“What do you behold ?” Lady Fitzwalter demanded, looking in the 
same direction, but perceiving nothing. 

“It is he—my friend,” he rejoined. ‘ His aspect is wholly changed. 
It wears a heavenly smile. I am pardoned—pardoned. He accepts my 
atonement.” = 

And he upon his knees, stretching out his hands. 

“Ts it aa leh Fitzwalter asked, en a change in his coun- 
tenance. 

“* Even so,” he replied. “ Pray with me, Juga,—pray with me.” 

She complied, and they joined together in fervent supplication. 

When they arose with lightened hearts, Alice Aggs was summoned 
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to receive her lady’s forgiveness. It seemed as if the wretched woman 
_ was but spared for this, for next day she went to her account. Bat she 


died in peace. 
II. 
AMURATH, THE TURK. 


NEARLY six months had elapsed, and June had arrived in all its 
warmth and beauty. 

A delightful evening. Beneath one of the great elm-trees in front of 
the Old Inn a large and merry party were assembled. They were en- 
joying the refreshing coolness of the twilight hour—and a bow! of capital 
punch at the same time. 

A bench encircled the enormous trunk of the old tree—from one of 
the arms of which the famous sign of the Flitch was suspended—and 
this accommodated Jonas and his wife ; but the rest of the party were 
gathered round the table, on which pipes, glasses, and a mighty punch- 
bow] were set. The company consisted for the most part of the Jury of 
Bachelors and Maidens; but besides these there were the Bailiff of 
Dunmow aud two of the burgesses, Parson Bush, the Squire’s chaplain, 
and Will Crane, the Squire’s head huntsman. All were guests of the 
hospitable landlord, who had invited them to a little merry-making, 
preparatory to a very important event, in connexion with himself, which 
was to come off on the morrow. 

At a smaller table, beneath the sister elm-tree, the Dunmow minstrels 
were placed—two fiddles, a flute, and a bassoon—ready for song or 
dance as the company might require. 

The evening, we repeat, was delightful—cool, calm, and bright. 
Laden with sweet scents from new-mown meadows on the banks of the 
Chelmer came the soft western breeze. Swifts and swallows were skim- 
ming past, twittering, or catching flies on the placid stream. Among the 
still-busy fields might be seen well-filled hay-carts wending their way 
towards lofty stacks. Pleasant sounds reached the ear—the warbling 
of the blackbird and thrush—the merry laughter of the jocund bands 
of haymakers—the mower whetting his scythe—the cawing of rooks— 
the hum of the dor-fly—and the distant jingling of tiny bells, announcing 
the approach of the Chelmsford waggon. 

Viewed in that rosy twilight, how picturesque and beautiful looked 
the Old Inn! And how well the merry party beneath the great elm- 
tree harmonised with it! It was the very hour on which to arrive there. 
And so thought a traveller who was slowly approaching it in the Chelms- 
ford waggon, before mentioned. 

But before this traveller reaches his destination, let us see what our 
worthy host was about. Full of confidence in the speedy realisation of 
his long-cherished wishes, the little fellow was in a state of positive 
beatitude. Next day, the Flitch would be his own. At noon, to- 
morrow, his claim was to be made at the Court Baron of Little Dun- 
mow, and the decision was certain to be in his favour. Quite certain. 
Could he not answer—most satisfactorily—every question likely to be put 
tohim? Could not Nelly dothe same? Had they not plenty of wit- 
nesses to corroborate their assertions ?—highly-respectable witnesses— 
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the Bailiff of Dunmow, and the two burgesses—to say nothing of 
Peggy, Carroty Dick, and the rest of their household—all of whom 
were prepared to depose on oath to the excellent understanding (as far 
as they knew) between the landlord and his spouse, and to their per- 
fect conjugal felicity. It was true that Al Fitzwalter and his wife - 
were candidates for the prize. But what of that? Jonas Nettlebed and 
Nelly stood first on the Register, and if they were successful (as they 
were sure to be), Alured and Rose must wait for another twelvemonth— 
the gift having been discovered, on careful examination of the Charter 
by Mr. Roper, to be limited to one couple during the year. 

One person only had Jonas dreaded. Luckily, that detested individual 
was away, and not at all likely to appear against him as a witness. 
Nothing had been seen of the impudent rascal since the great rejoicings 
at Monkbury Place, on the day after which he had disappeared—various 
reasons being assigned for his sudden departure, but none particularly 
to his credit. No, no, Captain Juddock was not likely to trouble him. 
He was quite easy on that score. 

Taking this cheerful view of things, Jonas surrendered himself to full 
enjoyment of the moment; and was laughing, jesting, and filling the 
glasses of his friends, when the Chelmsford waggon came up. 

Nelly had just remarked that she always associated the jingling of its 
bells with the arrival of Dr. Plot—Sir Walter she meant—and she won- 
dered whether anybody, as singular as that eccentric old gentleman, 
was coming now. Scarcely were the words out of her mouth, when Ben 
the Waggoner announced that he had a guest for the Flitch. 

“‘And a rum un he be,” Ben said, grinning from ear to ear. “ Fro’ 
foreign parts I reckon. He ben’t dressed like a Christian.”’ 

A stranger from foreign parts! Nelly’s curiosity was instantly ex- 
cited. So was Jonas’s—but a feeling of uneasiness (he knew not exactly 
wherefore) stole over him. He disliked strangers—especially from foreign 
parts—though their visits to the Flitch were few and far between. How- 
ever, Carroty Dick and Peggy were called forth; and presently from the 
back of the waggon emerged a most extraordinary personage, whose like 
had never before been seen at Dunmow. His appearance fully justified 
Ben’s description. 

Everybody rose from their seats to gaze at him. Nelly was struck 
with admiration ; and Jonas looked quite dumb-founded. 

A Turk of gigantic proportions—yes, a Turk. How he came to be 
in the Chelmsford waggon Nelly could not conceive—but there was no 
doubt as to the fact. A Turk he was, if ever there was one, as was 
shown by his loose white trousers, his embroidered sandals, the sash 
round his waist in which.a silver-sheathed ataghan was stuck, the short 
crimson jacket edged with gold, the curled scimetar at his side, and the 
enormous, many-folded turban on his head, with the crescent in front of 
it. A Turk beyond all question, and a prodigiously handsome Turk too, 
Nelly thought, with his long, shining black beard, and his flashing black 
eyes, full of Oriental roguery. 

Carroty Dick ventured to inquire for the Turkish gentleman’s lug- 
Bage. A large, shabby-looking portmanteau was brought out, together 
with a long cherry-stick pipe, and a pouch filled with tobacco. The 


portmanteau was carried off by Dick, but the pipe and the pouch were 
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delivered by Peggy to the Turk, who received them from her hands with 
something so like a wink, that it called a blush to the cheeks of the in- 


genuous chambermaid. 
“ Does the Turkish gentleman speak English?” Jonas inquired of the 


waggoner. ; “ss : 
“Ay, ay, sir,” Ben replied, still grinning. ‘He can make hissel 


pratty well understood.” 

‘Then I'll address him,” Jonas said. And making a very low bow to 
the stranger, he respectfully begged to know his pleasure. 

‘Salam aleikoum!” the Turk said, returning the salutation in 
truly Eastern style. ‘Aleikoum salam! My pleasure, worthy host, is 
to rest for the night within your caravanserai. Let the man who hath 
brought me hither be paid.” 

‘‘The waggoner,” Nelly interposed, courtseying—“ oh yes, sir. 
How much, sir ?”’ 

“Give the dog a sequin,” the Turk said. ‘ Ah! by Allah! I forget. 
The fair Frank knows not the coin, Give him a piece of silver. Thy 
father shall be repaid.” 

“¢ My father!” Nelly exclaimed. “If you mean Jonas, sir,—he’s my 
husband.” 

“ Bismillah !—can it be?” the Turk cried. ‘‘The aged infidel is un- 
worthy of such a treasure. You deserve a place in the Sultan's seraglio 
—by the beard of the Prophet, you ought to be a Sultana!” 

‘‘ By the marry-maskins! I must put a stop to this,” Jonas thought ; 
“T cannot permit him to call me an aged infidel, or to tell my wife she 
ought to be a Sultana.” The landlord’s misgivings were almost con- 
firmed, his perceptions being quickened by jealousy. 

“‘ Allow me to ask your name, and title, sir?” he added. 

“You may call me Amurath,” the Turk replied. “I am Ex-Aga of 
the Janissaries, and recently of the Court of his Sublime Majesty the 
Sultan Mahomet the Fifth.’ 

“Oh, gracious! did you hear that, Jonas? Amurath, Ex-Aga of the 
Janny—Janny—what-d’-ye-call-ums. What a grand title!” 

“Too grand by half. I’m not to be taken in by it,” Jonas replied. 
“Pve found him out. Why, you silly thing, don’t you perceive it’s 
Captain Juddock ?” 

“Well, I declare you're right, now I look at him again,” Nelly said. 
“But the Turkish dress and the beard deceived me.” 

I'm not to be so easily taken in,” Jonas rejoined. ‘ What the devil 
can have brought him back, I wonder ?” he added to himself. 

“Ho! ho! ho!—so you recognise me, eh? my worthy host,’’ the 
giant roared. “I didn’t mean to discover myself to you, or your pretty 
wife, till 1 had enjoyed a hearty laugh at your joint expense. But by 
Allah! I swear I have told you the fact. I am no longer Juddock—but 
Amurath. 1am a Mussulman—one of the faithful.” 

“‘ Then you really are a Turk?” Nelly exclaimed. 

“Really and truly, my dear Mrs. N.,” the giant replied. “I had 
some slight scruples at first; but they were overcome, because consider- 
able advantages were to be derived from a change of creed. Amongst 
these was the privilege of marrying six wives.” 

“ Six wives!” Nelly ejaculated. ‘“ How shocking! But surely, you 
never availed yourself of that wicked privilege ?” 
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* Didn’t I, t . I left six lawful spouses behind me, together with 
a dozen Georgian, Nubian, and Circassian slaves, composing my hareem, 
in my hasty flight from Constantinople.” 

“Oh! the base renegade !” Jonas muttered. ‘‘ Would that his wives 
had followed him! They might have kept him quiet.” 

“ But do tell us what took you there?” Nelly said. 

“ Do me the favour to fill my pipe, my dear Mrs. N., and then I will,” 
the giant replied, handing her the ne hnenthownet and squeezing her 
fingers at the same time. ‘Come and sit beside me,” he added, 
taking up a position on the circular bench, with his legs crossed 
under him, and inhaling a few whiffs from the pipe. “ Sit nearer 
to me, I pray of you. A Turk is always respectful. To begin. After 
that agreeable and eventful night at Monkbury Place, when I had last 
the pleasure of seeing you, I repaired next day to Harwich, and finding 
my friend Captain Culverin of the Hurlothrumbo about to sail for 
Constantinople, I embarked with him, and duly arrived at the Turkish 
capital. War, as you know, had just broken out between the Sultan 
and Elizabeth Petrowna, Empress of Russia. Detesting the latter 
aggressive and barbarous power, and sympathising with the respectable 
Ottoman, I entered the service of Mahomet the Fifth, and fought under 
the banner of the Crescent against the Russians. Need I say I served 
with distinction? ‘The Czarina, in her thinned hordes, has reason to 
remember me. Returning to Constantinople, after a brief but brilliant 
campaign, I was received with great distinction by the Sultan, and 
speedily rose to high dignities. From a Bey I became a Pasha, and 
his Sublime Highness offered to make me Aga of the Janissaries. But 
to this end, it was needful I should embrace the Mahometan faith. I 
had objections,—but they were overcome, and I was appointed leader 
of the Sultan’s body-guard. A beautiful villa was bestowed upon me on 
the banks of the Bosphorus, where I enjoyed the society of my six wives, 
and my numerous lovely slaves—and there I might be still—but for an 
unlooked-for and unfortunate event.” 

‘“* What was it?” Nelly inquired. 

“‘T must take a few whiffs before I can proceed,” Amurath replied. 
“T must cut this part of my story as short as I can. It affects me too 
deeply. In an evil hour, the Sultan’s chief favourite, Budoor, cast eyes 
of affection upon me. Her charms proving irresistible, a meeting took 
place between us. Had it ended there, all had been well. But no—we 
met again—and by treachery were surprised. Little mercy was shown 
us—or rather little mercy was shown poor Budoor. She sleeps beneath 
the waves of the Bosphorus—I escaped the bowstring by flight.” 

“If I had been the Sultan, you shouldn’t have escaped me,” Jonas 
said. “I'd have given you the sack, as well as Budoor. Poor thing, 
~ pity Aer. And so you came back with your friend, Captain Culverin, 

su a 

“You've hit it exactly. Idid,” the giant answered. ‘‘1 got on board 
the Hurlothrumbo just as the captain was weighing anchor, and after a 

uick passage to England was put ashore last night at Southend, whence 
found my way to Chelmsford—and here I am.” 

Whatever credit the party round the table might attach to the giant’s 
story, it served to amuse them very much, and on its conclusion, Parson 





Bush 











compliment paid him—a 


drunk with cheers and laughter. 
Amurath now called for a bottle of cider, and, while the order was 


for the 


Wider of Devonshire. 


I 


Cider good of Devonshire— 

That just now is my desire. 

Let the blockheads laugh, who will, 
Quick, mine host, the flagon fill 
With the admirable juice, 

Which the apple-vats produce. 
Better ’tis, I will maintain, 

Than the stuff you call champagne. 
Thirst I feel-—and my desire 

Is the drink of Devonshire. 


II. 


Cider fine! thou hast the merit, 
With thy lightness and thy spirit, 
Not to mystify the brain! 

You may fill, and fill again. 
Quaff as much as you require 

Of the drink of Devonshire. 


II, 
*Tis the property of cider— 
Ne’er to make a breach the wider. 
With your friend you would not quarrel 
Were you to consume a barrel. 
Idle bickering and fooling 
Dwell not in this liquor cooling. 
Generous thoughts alone inspire 
Draughts of dulcet Devonshire. 


IV. 
Cider sparkling, cider placid, 
False it is to call it acid. 
To the light you hold the cup, 
How the atoms bright leap up! 
How the liquid foams and bubbles, 
Ready to dispel your troubles ! 
How its fragrancy invites ! 
How its flavour fine delights, 
As the lip and throat it bites! 
Pour it down! you'll never tire 
Of delicious Devonshire! 
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the health of the Ex-Aga of the Janissaries, which was 


complied with by Tom Tapster, he volunteered a song in return 
aiiceting himself chiefly to Jonas. 
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Just as the song was concluded, Tom Tapster appeared, and the cider 
ce pent out, the foaming pot was emptied by the giant at a 
draught. 

Meanwhile, Tom Tapster took the opportunity of saying to his master: 

‘“‘ Ben the Waggoner would like to Sve a word with you, sir, before he 

bout the Turkish gentleman, I believe, sir.” 

“ Oh indeed !’”’ Jonas exclaimed. “I'll come to him directly. Give him 
a jug of ale, Tom, and bid him sit down for a few minutes, and make 
himself comfortable. I wonder what he has got to tell me,” he mused, as 
the drawer departed. 

Though delivered in an under tone, this communication did not escape 
the ears of Parson Bush, between whom and the Ex-Aga some sort of 
understanding seemed to subsist, to judge from the glances they now and 
then exchanged. 

‘And now, my worthy host, that I have acquainted you with my 
adventures, it is but fair you should let me know what has befallen you 
during my absence,” Amurath said. ‘I presume I may congratulate 

ou upon having obtained the object of your desires. The Flitch has 
son since been won—and eaten—not a rasher left—eh ?” 

“ Not exactly won, captain,” Jonas stammered out. 

“ Not won!—Then your claim was refused by the Court Baron— 
ha! ha!—By Allah! I thought it would be so.” 

** Not so fast, captain. No Court Baron has been held since you were 
here. The Court sits to-morrow, and then my claim will be allowed. 
Is not that your opinion, my good friends ?” Jonas said, appealing to his 
guests. ‘ Don’t you think the decision will be in my favour?” 

“ No doubt of it,” several voices cried. ‘‘ You're sure of the prize.” 

“Yes, I flatter myself I am,” Jonas remarked. “But the captain 
looks incredulous.” 

“Captain not me,” the Ex-Aga cried. ‘I’m a captain of captains. 
Bismillah! I rank with the Commander-General of the Forces. Now 
listen to me, Jonas. You're confident of winning. Good. I'll take ten 
to one you don’t.” 

“‘T won’t bet,” Jonas replied. ‘“ Nor can I advise any one else to bet 
with you, because I question your capability of payment. All your money 
is in the Turkish loan, and that doesn’t stand well in the market just now 
—ha! ha! Besides, there’s an old standing bet between us—10,000/. 
to fifty—that must be settled first.” 

“ By the beard of the Prophet! so there is,” the Ex-Aga cried. “I 
now recollect the wager perfectly. Other matters had put it out of my 
head. You were to pay me a guinea a week till the claim was made. 
Let me see,—that’s twenty-five weeks. Ill trouble you for twenty-five 

ineas, Mr. Jonas.’’ 

“ We'll talk about that to-morrow,” the landlord replied, rather un- 
easily, “‘on my return from the Court Baron. Fill your glasses, 

legge Mle I beg of you. Ladies, permit me to assist you. 

n't stint it. More punch can be brewed when this is done. Lend me 
our ears, and I'll give you a song which I composed, when Nelly and 

had completed the term of probation required by our Custom of 
Dunmow.” 
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Q Wear and a Map. 


I. 
A Year and a Day is the period named, 


When, according to Custom, the Frrrcu may be claimed ;— 


Provided the parties can swear, and can prove, 
They have lived the whole time in true conjugal love. 


Il. 
’Tis a very old Custom of ours at Dunmow,— 
Fitzwalter established it ages ago. 
It’s antiquity, sure, can be doubted by no man, 


Since ‘tis mentioned by Chaucer, and trusty Piers Plowman. 


II. 
That it is a good Custom, as well as an old,— 
Our Custom of Dunmow—you needn’t be told— 
A prize matrimonial—claim it we may— 


Nell and I have been married a Year and a Day. 


IV. 
With all the conditions we’ve duly complied— 
And our love and fidelity well have been tried : 
Kneeling down at the Church-door, we dare to confess 
That not, e’en in thought, did we ever transgress. 


v. 
No woman, save Nell, has attractions for me; 
And as I feel, I needn’t assure you, feels she : 
No man in the world, be he ever so big, 
Can say Nelly cares for his nonsense a fig. 


VI. 
I’m a pattern to husbands, as she is to wives— 
We teach all transgressors to alter their lives. 
We show how much better it is to be true, 
Than each other neglect, as some married folks do. 


Vit. 
In short, we’re as happy as couple can be,— 
No long curtain lectures sweet Nell reads to me ; 
By no silly squabbles we're ever put out, 
Nor do I ever scold, nor does she ever pout. 


VIII. 
As to wishing that we were unmarried again,— 
A notion so stupid ne’er enter’d our brain :— 
Far rather,—we give you our honour,—we would 
Be married twice over again, if we could! 


Ix. 
Three times did I marry the Firrc to obtain— 
Three times unsuccessful—the fourth time I gain : 
Blest with Nelly, sweet Nelly, they can’t say me nay,— 
We’ve not had a wrong word for a Year me a Day! 


13 
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“ Well sung, Jonas—excellent well!” the Ex-Aga cried, approvingly. 
“T caught your playful allusion to me, you rogue—‘ The man be he ever 
so big’—ha! ha! Very fair—very fair! You'll hear what the big man 
has to say, if he should be called as a witness to-morrow.” ) 

‘He never must be called,” Jonas muttered in a sombre tone. 
“‘ Would he were at the bottom of the Black Sea!” 

“‘ My pipe’s out,” the Ex-Aga cried. “My dear Mrs. N., you shall 
have the office of my favourite Circassian slave—fill, and light for me.” 

é- By the marry-maskins! she shall do nothing of the kind,” Jonas 
cried. 

“ Of course not without your permission, ducky,” Nelly said. “ But 

ou wouldn’t like me to appear ungracious.” 
* Of course he wouldn’t,” the Ex-Aga said. 

* Oh very well—very well—just as you please, my dear,” the landlord 
said, swallowing his displeasure. 

: So the pipe was re-filled by Nelly, and the match applied to it by 
er. 

*‘ Now place the amber mouthpiece to your lips,” the Ex-Aga said to 
Nelly, “and draw a few whiffs. My fair Circassian always did so.” 

ny was about to comply, but Jonas snatched the pipe from her. 

‘‘ Whatever your fair Circassian may have done, sir,” he cried to 
Amurath, “and I dare say she did a great many things she ought not 
to have done, my Nelly shall never follow her pernicious example. She 
shall never smoke. I’m sure you'll say I’m right, ducky ?” 

“ Quite right—as you always are, ducky,” she replied, not looking 
over-pleased, though. 

“‘T knew you'd say so. You see, my friends, what a treasure I’ve got. 
She yields in an instant. No exertion of authority is required. The 
inte expression of a wish on my part is sufficient for her.” 

“ Landlord, I'll try a glass of your punch,” Amurath said—“ and at 
the same time I'll thank you to return my pipe.” 

“IT thought you preferred cider,’ Jonas remarked, as he complied 
with the Ex-Aga’s request. 

ee By the beard of the Prophet! I like all liquors,” the other returned, 
smacking his lips over the punch. “In Turkey I used to drink 
Sherbet, Boza, and arrack—and in Russia, Bostandschi Oglu, and 
Kisslyschtxhy.” 

“ Dear me! what a nice drink that must be!” Nelly exclaimed. 
“ Kissylipsy—did you call it?” | 

* Kisslyschtxhy,”” the Ex-Aga repeated. “It is delicious, especially 
when drunk with a pretty Muscovite maiden. Shall I warble you the 
tender strain which I sang to the beautiful but hapless Budoor, as she 
accompanied me on her kitar ?” 

Nell seemed disposed to say “ yes ;” but glancing at Jonas, and read- 
ing a decided negative in his looks, she was obliged to decline the offer. 

Give us a Bacchanalian ditty,” Jonas cried. ‘ That’s more in your 
way than a love-song.” 

“ Well—anything to oblige you,” Amurath replied. ‘I’ll give you a 
snatch, written by way of epitaph, upon old Temperance Closefist, 
the miser and water-drinker. His fate will never be yours I’m sure, 
Mr. Jonas—nor mine. Make ready, musicians.” 
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‘The old TUMater-Mrinker’s Girabe. 


I 


A stingy curmudgeon lies under this stone, 
Who ne’er had the heart to get mellow ;— 

A base water-drinker !—I’m glad he is gone, 
We're well rid of the frowsy old fellow. 


II. 


You see how the nettles environ his grave ! 
Weeds only could spring from his body. 

While his heirs spend the money he fasted to save, 
In wine and in women—the noddy! 


Politeness detained Jonas during this song, but at its close he would 
have made off to Ben the Waggoner, if the Ex-Aga had not laid his 
heavy hand upon him, and compelled him to sit down. 

“T want to hear something about my friends,” the giant said. 
“How are the Fitzwalters?—-the young couple—Frank Woodbine and 
Rose, as we used to call them. How are they going on, eh?” 

« Remarkably well, I believe,’ Jonas replied. 

‘‘ They are living with the Squire at Monkbury Place for the present,” 
Nelly added, “and will remain there till Clavering Castle is finished. 
Sir Walter has bought it for them, and is fitting it up magnificently.” 

“Ys Sir Walter at Monkbury Place ?” Amurath inquired, glancing at 
Parson Bush. 

‘‘ He has been there for the last five months,” the reverend gentleman 
answered—“ and Lady Fitzwalter too—so much improved you'd scarcely 
know him—arid the old lady has got back some of her good looks. A 
fine woman still, in spite of all she has gone through. Old Mrs. Leslie 
has likewise come to live with the Squire—and is as happy as need be 
with her grandchildren. Her daughter, you may remember, was pri- 
vately married to the Squire. As to Sir Walter and Lady Fitzwalter, 
they quite dote upon the young couple,—Mr. Alured and his wife, I 
mean,—and are always with them. Of course, they’re to live at Clavering 
Castle when the place is ready for them ; but meanwhile they seem quite 
content at Monkbury.” | 

“No wonder,” Amurath replied. ‘“ Quarters no one would object 
. ater young Fitzwalter and his wife were candidates for the 
Flitch ?” 

*¢ So they are,” Parson Bush replied. ‘“ But Jonas and Nelly stand first 
on the list, and the prize can only be bestowed once in the year. Mr. 
Roper has carefully examined the Charter, and finds this is an express 
condition.” 

“So you see they'll have to wait till to-morrow twelvemonth, Mr. 
Amurath,” Jonas observed. 

“You think so ?” the giant replied. 

‘‘ Pray, is there any such Custom as ours of Dunmow in the East ?” 
Nelly asked. ‘ Do Turks ever claim the Flitch ?” 

“We good Mussulmans abominate the unclean animal,” Amurath said; 
‘and consequently bacon is interdicted. As to a prize for constancy, 
that would be scarcely possible where polygamy prevails.”’ 
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All Turks, I suppose, wear beards like yours?” Nelly said, inno- 
cently. 
« All—without exception,” the Ex-Aga replied. “I should be glad to 
introduce the fashion in England. A beard would be a great improve- 
ment to Jonas.” 

“ Perhaps it would,” she said. ‘ But he looks very nice as he is.” 

‘* Mark that, Mr. Amurath ?” the little landlord cried, delighted. 

*“‘ Never mind her flummery, Jonas, but make a movement in favour 
of the beard. Attend to me.” And the giant once more broke into 


song. 
The BWallad of the Beard, 


I 


In masculine beauty, or else I am wrong, 
Perfection consists in a beard that is long ; 

By man it is cherished, by woman revered, — 
Mises every good fellow is known by his beard. 


Il. 


Barbarossa, and Blackbeard, and Bluebeard we know, 
Let the hair on their chins most abundantly grow ; 
So did Francis the First, and our Harry the bluff, 
And the great Bajazet had beard more than enough. 


Itl. 


Now the faces of these bearded worthies compare 
With the faces of others divested of hair ; 

And you'll very soon see—if you’ve got any eyes— 
On which side the superiority lies. 


IV. 
Then take to the BEARD, and have done with the razor! 
Don’t disfigure yourself any longer, I pray, sir! 
Wear a Beard. Yor wilf find it becoming and pleasant, 
And your wife will admire you much more than at present. 


v. 
Of cuts we’ve the Spanish, Italian, and Dutch, 
The old and the new, and the common o’ermuch ; 
You may have your beard trimm’d any way that you please, 
Curled, twisted, or stuck out like chevaux-de-frise. 


VI. 
You may wear, if you choose, a beard pick-a-devant, 
A beard like a hammer, or jagg’d like a saw,— 
A beard call’d ‘“‘cathedral,” and shaped like a tile, 
Which the widow in Hudibras served to beguile. 


Vit. 
A beard like a dagger—nay, don’t be afraid, — 
A beard like a bodkin, a beard like a spade ; 
A beard like a sugar-loaf, beard like a fork, 
A beard like a Hebrew, a beard like a Turk. 
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Vir. 


Any one of these beards may be yours if you list— 
According to fancy you trim it or twist. 

As to colour, that matters, I ween, not a pin— 
But a bushy black beard is the surest to win. 


IX. 


- So take to the Bearp, and abandon the razor ! 
Have done with all soaping and shaving, I say, sir ! 
By a scrub of a barber be never more sheared, sir ; 


But adorn cheek and chin with a handsome long beard, sir ! 


Everybody laughed very heartily at this song, and Jonas among the 
rest. But his glee was checked, as he bethought him of Ben the Wag- 
goner, who appeared to be on the move. He started up to fly to hin, . 
but was again forced down by the giant. 

Sit still, landlord, sit still, till you have answered one other question. 
How goes.on my friend Sir G. de M. ?” 

“ Tf you mean Sir Gilbert de Montfichet by those initials, Mr. Amurath, 
I beg to say he is going on extremely well. Quite a reformed character 
—no longer drinks—no longer games—no longer rakes—but keeps good 
company—and has entirely abandoned his worthless associates.” 

**Ho! ho! ho!” Amurath laughed. “Is he married ?” 

“No, sir, he is not married, but the probability is that he very speedily 
will be so. The consummation of his wishes depends upon the realisation 
of mine.” 

“ Landlord, you speak in riddles.” 

‘“* My husband means, that Miss Monkbury, to whom Sir Gilbert has 
been paying his addresses, and with whom he is understood to be pas- 
sionately in love,” Nelly said, “has declared she will never marry any 
man till the Flitch has been won. So to-morrow the young baronet may 
possibly gain her consent, if we are successful.” 

“‘ She has three other suitors who are likewise awaiting the issue of the 
claim,” Parson Bush remarked with a laugh. 

“Grub, Chip, and Clot—I remember them,” Amurath replied. 
“ Another glass of punch, and another song, landlord.” ) 

“Bless us! the bowl’s empty—I didn’t observe it. More shall be 
brewed directly,” Jonas cried, breaking from the giant’s grasp, and has- 
tening to the waggoner, who was just about to start. 

“ Well, Ben, what have you to tell me about him ?” he asked. 

“ Look at this, mester,” Ben replied, putting a playbill, adorned with 
a large woodcut, into his hands. 

“* Yes—yes—lI see,—but what has this got to do with him ?” 

“A vast deal,” Ben replied. ‘“ You see the picter a-top—the Turk- 
ish giant. Read the bill—read it aloud.” 

“ I will—I will,” Jonas replied. “SHEEPSHANKS anp SWINEY’S 
BOOTH—Near THE Brince, Cuetmsrorp. ExTRAORDINARY AND 
UNPRECEDENTED ATTRACTION—THE FALL OF BAJAZET. Tue 
PART OF BaJAzeT By AMURATH, THE CELEBRATED TURKISH GIANT. 
That’s he ! that’s he !” 

“ Ay, that be he, sure enough,” Ben said. ‘‘ I seed he were a-gammonin’ 
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of you—so I thought I’d let you know the truth. But he be absent 


without leave.” 

‘“* What do you mean, Ben?” 

“T means what I says. He ought to act to-night at Chelmsford, 
according to that there playbill. He’s under an engagement to Sheep- 
shanks and Swiney, and has forfeited fifty pounds by taking hissel off in 
this way. Swiney told me so, hissel. Swiney said he’d arrest him at 
once if he could find him—but he were stowed away in the waggon, and 
Swiney never thought of looking for him there.” 

“Why didn’t you give him up ?” Jonas cried. 

“T didn’t like,” the waggoner replied. (The rogue didn’t say any- 
thing about the guinea he had received for aiding the giant’s escape. ) 
‘¢ But if you want to get rid of him, only let Swiney know, and he'll take 


him off your hands pretty quickly.” 
“© T’Il do it—lI’ll do it,” Jonas cried. “I'll send aman and horse over 


to Chelmsford. I'll give Isaacson and Latcham a hint. He shall be 


nabbed, Ben—nabbed before he knows what he’s about. I don’t think he 
will appear as a witness against me at the Court Baron—ha! ha! There’ll 
be a feast here on the day after to-morrow, Ben, and I shall be glad of 
your company to eat a rasher from the Flitch—the Dunmow Flitch, Ben 
—d’ye understand ?” 

« Thankee, mester, I'll be one of the party wi’ pleasure,” the 
waggoner replied, cracking his whip, and making a start. 

While this was passing, Parson Bush got up and took a place on the 
circular bench by the side of the Ex-Aga. 

“Sir Gilbert depends upon your appearance at the Court Baron at noon 
to-morrow ?” he said in a low tone. 

“ You're sure I may do so with safety?” the other rejoined. ‘‘ Nothing 
to apprehend from Sir Walter—eh ?” 

“Nothing whatever. Sir Gilbert will bear you harmless from all con- 
sequences. But take care Jonas doesn’t manage to entrap you. The 
sly little fellow is talking, as you see, with Ben the Waggoner, and will 
learn from him how you are circumstanced. Sheepshanks and Swiney 
may receive information of your retreat, and pounce upon you. Once 


within the Court House, you are safe.” 
“ Never fear. Leave J. J—Amurath, I mean,—to take care of him- 


self. Count upon seeing me.” 


Satisfied with this assurance, Parson Bush returned to the table, and 
Jonas having _ some private instructions to Carroty Dick, came 
back rubbing his hands, and looking quite happy and unconcerned. 
Smiling upon his apparently unsuspecting victim, he proffered him a 
glass of punch from a fresh bowl brought by Tom Tapster, which the 
other graciously accepted. . 

Another song was now called for, but as no one responded, Jonas 
thought a dance might be agreeable to the Bachelors and Maidens; and 
as they were quite of his opinion, word was given to the musicians, who 
instantly struck up a rigadoon, and very soon all the younger part of the 
company were footing it merrily on the sward. For a while Amurath 

rved his grave deportment, and continued to puff away solemnly at 
is pipe; it being unbecoming the dignity of a Turk to take part in 
such a boisterous pastime. But at length the fun and frolic rose to 
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such a pitch, that, unable to resist the attraction, he sprang to his feet, 
and offering his hand to Nelly; before Jonas could interpose, whisked her 
off into the mazy ring. onderful was it to see the giant capering 
about in his flowing Turkish attire—wonderful was the agility he dis- 
played—and at the end of the rigadoon, he had to take off his enormous 
tutban and mop his close-shaven pate. 

After the dance, more punch was consumed, and then the company 
dispersed,—the bailiff, the two burgesses, and Simon Appleyard shaking 
hands with Jonas, and congratulating him beforehand on the anticipated 
event of the morrow. A word at parting was likewise exchanged between 
Parson Bush and the Ex-Aga—and then the latter withdrew to the 
house, and was shown by Peggy to the apartment wherein he was to pass 
the night. Arrived there, his first business was to throw open the 
window, as he said he could not sleep without plenty of air. 

Jonas tarried for a brief space outside, after the departure of his 
guests, and during that time a mounted messenger was despatched with 
secret instructions to Chelmsford —and information was given to Isaacson 
and Latcham to hold themselves in readiness for a summons. This done, 
the landlord retired to rest, and slept soundly till towards morning, when 
he had a strange dream, in which he fancied his three departed wives 
a red to him, and told him he would never win the F litch, 

In his efforts to reply to them, he awoke, and found Nelly awake too, 
and laughing at him. She said he must have had a dreadful attack of 
nightmare, as he had roared out most lustily. 

Jonas was rather troubled by his dream, and feared it boded him 
no good. However, he said nothing about it to Nelly, as he thought 
there was no use in making her uneasy. Besides, he didn’t like talking 
to her about his former spouses. So he went to sleep again, and lo! 
he had another dream. This time he thought he had gained the Flitch, 
but was robbed of it by the giant, who devoured it before his eyes. 


III. 
How Jonas AND NELLY SET OUT TO CLAIM THE FLITCH. 


On rising, the landlord’s first inquiries were as to the Turkish gentle- 
man. He was not astir yet. So far good. Had the messenger returned 
from Chelmsford? No. That was provoking. Still, it was early, and 
the giant was safe in his room. 

About nine o’clock, the two bailiffs came to see whether their services 
would be required, and Jonas, after some consideration, determined to 
take upon himself the responsibility of detaining Juddock a prisoner till 
the arrival of Messrs. Sheepshanks and Swiney—or at all events till the 
great business at the Court Baron was settled. Accordingly he sent the 
two functionaries of the law up-stairs, and Peggy attended them to the 
door of the giant’s chamber, against which Isaacson rapped authoritatively 
with his truncheon. No answer being returned, the summons was re- 
peated—and then the door was tried, and found to be locked. After a 
little debate, Jonas was sent for, and by his order the door was instantl 
burst open. The bird was flown, having escaped, it was evident, rms | 
the open window. Juddock had discarded his Turkish habiliments, 
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which were scattered about the room, and had gone off in some other 
clothes taken from the portmanteau, as that was empty. 

of course, had come up-stairs with her nd, and her atten- 
tion was called by P to something very like a horse’s tail lying on 
the dressmg-table near the Ex-Aga’s enormous turban. A suspicion of 
the truth instantly flashed upon the landlady, and rushing to the 
table, she found her surmise correct. A false beard. How sheckiag' 
After all he had said and sung about beards, too. 

Jonas was greatly dismayed. His were baffled, and the worst 
was to be apprehended. He consulted with the two bailiffs, and wanted 
them to go in quest of the fugitive. It would be of no use, they said. 

couldn’t detain him. They must wait for Sheepshanks and Swiney 
and the writ. Then, and not till then, could they act. So Jonas was 
obliged to be content, and hope for the best. 

He had a good deal to do, and that helped to dispel his anxiety. 
Besides a great many directions to give, he had to dress with unusual 
care; and by the time he had spent nearly an hour in decorating his 
person, his breast once more beat high with confidence. The last touches 
given, what a smart little fellow appeared in the glass. How well his 
pea- coat, made for the occasion, became him! The tailor had done 
him justice. His flowered, white satin waistcoat was beautiful, and every- 
bedy must admire his amber shorts and his salmon-coloured silk hose, and 
the shapely limbs they defined so perfectly. Not unadmiringly, was he 
glancing at himself over the shoulder, to see how well the pea-green coat 
fitted behind,—and how nicely the double queue of his well-powdered 
periwig dangled down,—when he caught the reflexion of a very pretty 
face in the mirror, and was delighted to find that his wife’s toilette was 
as satisfactorily completed as his own. | 

Nelly looked quite charming in her pretty fly-cap, with her fair hair 
drawn back beneath it, arranged in tight little curls at the sides, and 
gathered in aclub at the back ; her cherry-coloured siik stomacher, laced 
across ; her hooped petticoat ; and her tiny muslin apron. Nor were her 
feet entirely concealed from view—as why should they be? Had she 
not got a pair of red morocco high-heeled shoes, of the last fashion, from 
Town? hey must be seen,—if feet and ankles, which had not their 
match in Dunmow, went for nothing. 

“ Well, my love, I declare I never saw you look better!” Jonas 
exclaimed, rapturously. 

“ And I don’t think I ever saw you look so well, ducky,” she rejoined. 
“ That pea-green coat fits without a crease, and those amber shorts are 
perfection. But _ haven’t tied your cravat quite tight enough. I'll 


do it for you. , that’s better.” 
‘“* Take care—you'll choke me,” Jonas cried, getting very red in the 
face 


«“ Now, for the nosegay in your breast,” Nelly continued, fixing a 
uet as as a sunflower in his seco utton-hole, And then 

bouq large flower in h nd b hole. And th 
making him turn about so as to face the chambermaid, she cried— 
“ What do you think of your master, Peggy?” 

“I think he’s the properest man in Dunmow, mem,—as you are the 
prettiest lady,” the id replied. 

“‘ By the marry-maskins, Peggy, you're a good judge,” Jonas cried. 
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« T'll raise your wages. You're very nicely dressed yourself, Peggy—and 
look very well—extremely well, Peggy.” es 

“‘ Don’t praise me too much, sir,” the chambermaid whispered. * You'll 
make missis jealous—and that'll spoil all.” 

“ A discreet wench i’ faith,” Jonas rejoined. ‘“ Don’t forget what 
you've to say in Court, Peggy. And take care of Dick.” 

“You needy’t be afraid of me, sir,” Peggy replied. “And as to 
Dick, I’ve let him know that his chance of my hand depends upon his 
conduct to-day. So, you're quite safe with him.” 

“That's right, Peggy—that’s right. Oddsbodikins! if it isn’t eleven 
o’clock !—and the messenger not yet returned from Chelmsford.” 

“Oh! never mind the messenger,” Nelly cried. ‘‘We can’t wait for 
him. I want to show myself.” 

«¢ And so do I,” Jonas rejoined. “No, we won’t wait any longer.” 

“You'll have plenty of people to see you, I can promise you,’ 
Peggy remarked. ‘All Great Dunmow is out ; and Little Dunmow, 
they tell me, is just like a fair. Crowds have been flocking there from 
all parts of the country since six o’clock in the morning.” 

“ No, have they ?” Jonas cried, delighted. ‘They're quite right to 
be in time. Oh! it’ll be a grand sight—a wonderful sight !” 

And he began to caper about the room with delight. 

“ Will Crane told me last night,’ Peggy pursued, “ that the Squire 
has invited all his friends. Half the gentry in the county are expected.” 

“ Half the gentry! By the marry-maskins! they do us too much 
honour—really, they do,” Jonas said. ‘‘ However, it’s very flattering— 
very gratifying—and we're quite sensible of the distinction shown us— 
ain’t we, Nelly?” 


“ All the Squire’s tenantry are of course invited,” Peggy went on— 


“‘ wives, daughters, and sons; song’ wives, and sons’ daughters—every- 


body, in short. After the ceremony at Little Dunmow, there’s to be the 
gtandest merry-making ever known at Monkbury Place, to which all 
comers will be weleoome. Nobody will be refused. Will Crane said there 
would be music, dancing, country sports, and all sorts of pastimes. Pre- 
parations have been made for the feast for the last week; and Will says 
it'll surpass anything ever seen in these parts.” 

“ How very kind in the Squire to take all this trouble for us, and go 
to such an expense,” Jonas remarked. ‘‘ No doubt he meant this enter- 
tainment as an agreeable surprise to us, my love, and took care we 
should hear nothing about it. I always said the worthy gentleman was 
like a father to you, Nelly—and treated you exactly as if you were a 
daughter of his own.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, sir,” Nelly cried. “ Perhaps these preparations 
mayn’t be for us, after all. The Squire may expect young Fitzwalter and 
his wife to win. It looks very like it, I must say.” 

“They win! Pooh! pooh! I’ve no fear, unless that confounded 
giant should turn up.” 

“Oh! I’m not in the least afraid of him,” Nelly cried. 

“You're not !—then I’m quite easy. Let’s be off! Stay, we must 
take care nothing is forgotten. Tom Tapster and the cook are away 
te the Court House—eh, Peggy ?” 

Sa They started nearly an hour ago, sir, and must be there by this 
time. 
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“Good. And the bailiffs are below awaiting the arrival of Sheep- 
shanks and Swiney ?” 

“ They're outside the house, sir—smoking their pipes, and drinking 
the jug of ale you ordered ’em. They won’t leave the spot, they say, 
till the man comes back from Chelmsford.” 

“ Very good, Peggy.—What splendid weather, my dear. Was there 
ever such a glorious aes seen ?” . 

“It’s much too warm, I think,” Nelly rejoined. ‘We shall be 
broiled before we get there. Fetch me my Bex. green fan, Peggy.” 

“Here tis, mem, and your smelling-bottle, and your handkerchief, 
and your nosegay.” 

“Are you quite ready, my love ?” 

* Quite ready, Mr. Nettlebed.” 

“Then we'll be off at once. Is the cart at the door, Peggy ?” 

“ The cart, Jonas!” Nelly exclaimed, with a scream. ‘“ Haven’t you 
ordered a postchaise ?” 

** N—no, my love, I thought a cart preferable.” 

“Then you thought wrong, sir. I’ve a good mind not to go. Geta 
chaise directly.” 

“Impossible, my love—there isn’t time. We should be too late. 
If we were a minute after twelve o’clock, our claim would be set aside, 
and that of young Fitzwalter and his wife preferred. You'll find it a 
very nice cart—with a very easy seat—plenty of room for two—and 
Dick will drive you most carefully, won’t he, Peggy?” 

“ And you'll be much better seen than in the po’chay, mem—think 
of that,” the chambermaid insinuated. 

The last argument prevailed, and Nelly yielded, though with rather a 
bad grace. But all her sullenness disappeared the instant she went 
forth, and nothing but smiles irradiated her countenance, as she saluted 
the two bailiffs, who were seated at a table under the great elm-tree, 
drinking and smoking. She also acknowledged very graciously the 
cheers of the lads and lasses collected to witness their departure. Jonas 
handed her into the cart, gave her her fan, handkerchief, and nosegay, 
and then, having plaged Peggy in a back seat, got up himself with some 
difficulty. This done, Carroty Dick, who was seated in front, and who 
was as smart as Sunday clothes and a bunch of cabbage-roses in his 
breast could make him, touched his horse with the whip, and the vehicle 
was set in motion. 

Then arose acclaims from the two bailiffs, who waved their hats, 
and wished them success. The vociferations of the myrmidons of the 
law were echoed by the youthful throng as well as by some venturesome 
urchins who had eared up the old elm-tree—and it was regarded 
by Isaacson as a bad omen, that one of them who had planted his feet 
upon the famous signboard of the Flitch, contrived to knock it down. 
Luckily, however, Jonas was not aware of the disaster. 

The cart moved slowly along, for neither husband nor wife desired to 
proceed too quickly—and a large and constantly-increasing concourse 
accompanied it in its progress through the main street of the town— 
shouting and huzzaing the whole way. 

The day was magnificent—a little too hot, perhaps,—but the brilliant 
sunshine added to the general effect. Nelly could not have got on with- 
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out the large green fan, and shielded her pretty face with it. All Dun- 


mow was astir. People were at the doors and windows, looking on, 
waving handkerchiefs, and swelling the clamour with their cries. Jonas 
was almost beside himself with delight. Every now and then he stood 
up in the cart, and bowed to an acquaintance at a window, or in the 
street, and Nelly began to be so much employed in kissing hands right and 
left, that the fan and nosegay had to be laid down. 

The pretty landlady was greatly admired, and Jonas was envied by 
most of the male beholders. We cannot say that Nelly’s lot was coveted 
in the same degree by any of her own sex. Peggy came in for her share 
of admiration ; and Carroty Dick’s breast was torn with jealous pangs 
as he heard his mistress chatting and laughing rather familiarly with a 
pack of impudent fellows who marched by her side. He longed to cut 
at them with the whip, and would have driven off, if he had dared. 

In this way they reached the centre of the town, and when near the 
old cross, they were joined by another long cart, covered over with green 
boughs instead of a canvas tilt, and drawn by four horses. It contained 
the Bachelors and Maidens, who were waiting to accompany them to the 
Court House. Here, also, they were joined by the musicians—so that 
henceforward their progress took the character of a procession. 

Now the shouts were redoubled, and strains of music were added to 
the din. The greater the uproar, and the better Jonas was pleased. 
Nor did it subside when they got out of the town. The Court House 
was two miles off, but the distance did not deter hundreds from marching 
thither. Thus they went on—the Bachelors and Maidens taking the 
lead, and Jonas and his wife following after; the crowd huzzaing, and the 
band playing, until they came within a bow-shot of the Court House, 
when they were brought to a halt by a signal from Timothy Tipcat, the 
beadle, who, staff in hand, and in full official costume, was stationed at 
the door. 


IV. 
How ANOTHER COUPLE WENT TO MAKE THE CLAIM. 


THE stoppage gave Jonas and Nelly an opportunity of looking about 
them. This was what they beheld. 

Drawn up at the side of the road all the way to the old Priory Church, 
which was nearly a quarter of a mile off, were carts and other vehicles 
filled, for the most part, with fresh-looking country lasses, dressed in their 
best, and, generally speaking, with ribands in their caps and upon their 

tomachers as blooming as their cheeks. Such a number of pretty girls 
had never been seen in Dunmow before—nor up to this moment had Jonas 
imagined that the whole county of Essex boasted so many. However, all 
the women were not young : some were middle-aged, respectable matrons, 
not entirely destitute of good looks, taking care of their daughters, and a few 
—the grandmothers of the damsels—were well stricken with years. But, 
old or young, they all appeared happy and merry, and as the rosy-cheeked 
Phillises had plenty of Corydons by the side of their carts, no wonder they 
enjoyed themselves—while mothers and grandmothers, mindful of the 
days of their youth, smiled complacently at what was going on. 

It was only among the oldest of the assemblage that any could be 
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found who had been present on a similar occasion; and old dames with 
nodding heads told their young listeners how William Parsley, of Much 
eae and Jane his wife had won the Flitch in 1701—long before they, 
or their mothers even were thought of. “A pretty sgt chat, the 
ancient bodies declared; “but thing w to the present.” 

But, besides the farmers’ wives, and “sm daughters in carts, and 
young farmers on foot, bent upon becoming husbands and fathers them- 
selves, there was a great collection of sturdy yeomen on horseback— 
many of them tenants of the Squire—though the greater part were 
strangers, for the anticipated successful claim of the Flitch, coupled with 
Squire Monkbury’s promise of a feast, had attracted folks from all parts 
of Essex—and even from the adjoining counties. They had come in ali 
sorts of vehicles—in postchaise, coach, or cart—on horseback or on foot— 
from far and Thaxted, Braintree, Coggeshall, and Witham— 
from Saffron Walden, Bishop Stortford, and Chipping Ongar—from 
Great Bardfield and Little BerdGeld—Greee Great Saling, Panfield, and 
Rayne. How so many were to be entertained at Monkbury Place Jonas 
could not conceive. ‘The Squire’s hospitality would be severely taxed. 
Meantime, some refreshments were afforded to the crowd by itinerant 
vendors of meat-pies and fruit-pies—and by others, with little carts or 
barrows, who sold bottled ale and cider, and draught beer from the barrel. 

Throughout the large concourse, the utmost mirth and good-humour 
prevailed. Plenty of noise, but no disorder. On the contrary, all were 
remarkably well conducted—and though, every twenty yards or so, there 
was stationed a well-dressed personage, with a long” white wand in his 
hand, to keep the road clear—the active services of these individuals 
were scarcely heeded. Altogether, it was a most lively and amusing 
scene, and was never forgotten by those fortunate enough to witness it. 

Most propitious was the weather, as we have already remarked: the 
sky cloudless—and the sun shining brilliantly. Nature was in her 
fullest beauty, and richest wealth of foliage and flower. The bells in the 
old Priory Church rang blithely—and the lads scattered about in groups 
—mounted on the hedge-banks—on the gates, or on the walls, or in the 
trees, shouted till they were hoarse. 

Nearer the Court House, the equipages were of a superior description. 
Jonas counted ten coaches, half a dozen of which he knew to belong to 
families of importance. Then there were a great many ladies and 
gentlemen on horseback, and their numbers were constantly being in- 
creased by fresh arrivals. Some few dismounted, and left their horses 
with hon grooms, but the greater part remained outside. Otherwise 
the Court, which possessed but limited accommodation, would have been 
inconveniently crowded. 

The first coach, which was setting down just as Jonas came up, and 
barred his approach, contained Sir Walter Fitzwalter, his lady, and Mrs. 
Leslie. It was succeeded by another containing Dr. Sidebottom, Parson 
Bush, and Mr. Roper—and then a third drew up, from which Sir Ralph 
Gernon of Little Lees, Lady Gernon, and the three Misses Gernon de- 
scended. ineineteitien s—then the Lovels—then the Parkers— 
then ow Houblons—after which, Jonas thought he a be able to move 
on. But no!—Timothy Ti again signalled to the iver of the Bache- 
lors and Maidens and ts Soom Dick to keep quiet and remain where 
they were—and of course they could not disobey the beadle. 
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The reason for the order was presently apparent. A loud and 
continuous shouting, not confined as heretofore to the juvenile part of 
the assemblage, but proceeding from persons of all ages—proclaimed 
the approach of a cavalcade. It was headed by the Squire and his 
daughter Bab, both of whom 7 acknowledged the enthusiastic 
greeting with which they were welcon Always popular, the Squire 
was now quite the idol of his tenants—and of all who knew him. The 
worthy gentleman looked remarkably well, and so full of happiness that 
he seemed to diffuse some of it around him at every step taken by his 
steed. All loved to look upon his kindly countenance. Mounted as she 
was on her favourite Gipsy, Bab was seen to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage, and looked beautiful and bewitching as ever. Behind her were 
her three suitors—Grub, Chip, and Clot—and on the right, and almost 
alongside her, rode Sir Gilbert de Montfichet. Wonderfully improved 
in ‘personal appearance was the young baronet. He had eutirely lost 
the rakish air which had previously operated as a drawback to his good 
looks, and was now as fine a young gentleman, and as manly-looking, as 
need be. 

The cavalcade was closed by a couple, for whom if the shouts were 
not so loud as for the Squire and his younger daughter, it was because 
they excited even stronger and deeper interest than those popular per- 
sonages. People were too much occupied in gazing at them, and 
admiring them, to cheer. 

The fond pair, upon whom all eyes were now fixed, and in praise of 
whom all lips were loud, were Alured Fitzwalter and his wife. One 
steed bore them ; she sitting on a pillion behind him, with her arm round 
his waist. The attitude was tender and affectionate. And every look 
and gesture bestowed on each other by the pair were replete with - 

Never was the recollection of the goodly couple effaced from the 
memory of those who beheld them as they rode together on that day. 
He so a am so frank, so courteous—she so fair, so sweet, so good. 
Her soul shone out in her speaking countenance. Her gentle nature 
could be read in her deportment. 

Kindly were the looks, and cordial the words addressed by the pair to 
those nearest them. Grateful were they for the blessings aoa upon 
their heads. Little children were lifted up to look at them, and the tiny 
things cla their small hands, and lifted up their infantine voices 
with delight, at the beautiful pageant passing by—which haunted them 
ever afterwards like a bright and pleasant dream. Old trembling hands 
were stretched out to bless them; and many a mother prayed that her 
daughter might be like Rose—many a father trusted that his son might, 
in some respects, resemble Alured. 

So the pair went on, shedding smiles around them, and reaping such a 
harvest of good wishes as seldom falls to the lot of mortals, until they 
reached the door of the Court House, where Rose sprang lightly to the 
ground, and being instantly followed by her husband, they entered the 
building together—he smiling, and fondly encircling her with his arm. 
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V. 
SHOWING WHO Won THE FLITCH, AND wHo Lost IT. 


Tue Court was assembled. 
On an elevated judicial bench, with a desk before him, sat the Squire— 
as Lord of the Manor. Against the wall at the back of the bench was 
hung a Jarge ’scutcheon, painted with the armorial coat of the Monkburys. 
Near it was an old scroll containing the Charter of the Barony. On either 
side of the Squire were Dr. Sidebottom, Parson Bush, Sir Walter Fitz- 
walter, Sir Ralph Gernon, Mr. Denny, Mr. Houblon, and other gentlemen 
of the county. The ladies occupied places behind—Lady Fitzwalter and 
Mrs. Leslie sitting together. The old curate’s wife bore her years 
bravely, and though winter had sown its snows thickly upon her head, 
her cheek was still fresh, her eye bright, and the general expression of her 
countenance exceedingly lively and pleasing. She was, indeed, a very 
charming old lady; and as grandmother of the fond pair whom we have 
just conducted to the Court House, felt she had good reason to be proud 
and happy. So also felt her neighbour. Time’s ravages and those of 
sorrow could not, of course, be wholly repaired in Lady Fitzwalter; 
but it was wonderful how much of her pristine beauty had returned to 
her. Once more her figure had acquired its fulness, her carriage its 
stateliness, and her glances somewhat of their former fire; and as she 
had all the advantages derivable from rich attire, she produced a very 
striking effect. Those who had never seen her before were much im- 
re by her; and those who remembered her in the meridian of her 
auty, thought her but little changed. 

But the centre of attraction was Bab. The little beauty sat beside 
Mrs. Leslie, and talked a great deal more to grandmamma than to Sir 
Gilbert de Montfichet, who was next her, on the other side. Grand- 
mamma, however, being very good-natured, and taking compassion on the 
young baronet, who had become a great favourite with her (reformed 
scapegraces always are favourites with elderly ladies), contrived to mix 
him up in their conversation. But she could not extend equal in- 
dulgence to the three suitors, who fluttered about Miss Monkbury, and 
made so much noise that they were, at last, requested by the usher of 
the court to be silent, and sit ea 

Immediately below the bench, at a table furnished with pens, ink, and 
paper, and having the register of the Court open before him, sat the 
Steward of the Manor, Mr. Roper, and his clerk Hopkinson. Around 
him, arranged in a semicircle, were the bailiff and the burgesses of Dun- 
mow, with some of the Squire’s principal tenants, and several gentle- 
men who could not be better accommodated—for the Court was crowded 
to excess, and by this time not even standing-room could be obtained, 
and the doors were ordered to be closed. In a raised box on the right 
of the bench the Jury were placed—the six maidens in front, smiling 
and blushing at their novel position, and endeavouring to appear com- 
posed—and the six bachelors behind—with their foreman, Simon Apple- 
yard, noticeable for his consequential air and manner. 

A small platform, about two feet high, with rails in front, and covered 
with green baize, was reserved for the Claimants. Near it stood Will 
Crane, bearing a pole, on the top of which the Flitch itself was set—the 
entire side of a huge hog, well cured, and well dried, as plump as my Lord 
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Chancellor’s woolsack, and as brown as a cake of chocolate. Tied to it 
by a riband was an ancient silver chain worn by Sir Reginald Fitzwalter, 
the founder of the Custom, supposed to be an amulet, fashioned of the 
letters composing his name, linked with those of his wife. 

Opposite the Jury was the witness-box. 

Neither of the couples, who, it was understood, were about to demand 


the prize, were present ; but both were in waiting for a summons. 


Silence being enjoined by Hopkinson, and peremptorily enforced by 


the usher, the proceedings were opened by Mr. Roper. 
‘¢ Know all present,” the steward said, looking round, “ that in aceord- 


ance with a time-honoured Custom, instituted in the early part of the 
Thirteenth Century by an ancestor of the illustrious family of Fitzwalter— 
the existing representative of which ancient house is now amongst us—in 
accordance with this Custom, not less to be venerated for its antiquity, 
than to be admired and lauded for its noble aim and purpose, namely, that 
of furnishing a reward for the most perfect conjugal love and fidelity— 
has this Court met to decide upon the claims of any couple conceiving 
themselves entitled to the Flitch, and to award the prize to such couple, 
provided they shall establish a title to. it; inasmuch as the bestowal 
of the donation in manner aforesaid is imposed by the Charter under 
which the lordship is held, upon the Lord of the Manor of Little Dunmow 
—now represented by the very worshipful gentleman sitting on the bench, 
Mark Monkbury, Esquire ; whose pride and pleasure it has always been, 
and whose sedulous aim it will continue to be, to maintain this ancient 
Custom in its integrity. Thus much premised, a word may be said in 
reference to the donation itself. Such a prize must not be estimated 
for its rarity and splendour, but for the distinction it confers on those 
fortunate enough to obtain it. Homely is the Flitch, because the 
virtues it represents are of home—homeborn, homefelt. These domestic 
virtues gild and grace it, and make it richer than a crown of gold. 
Enviable are those on whom the prize is. conferred, for they have not 
only established a claim to honour and respect, but have secured them- 
selves felicity but rarely enjoyed on earth. The fame of the Dunmow 
Flitch has travelled beyond Essex. It has spread throughout England. 
It has been sung by the poets,—by the Father of English poetry, Chaucer. 
It has become proverbial. To say that any couple deserve the Flitch 
is a high compliment. To say that they have actually won it is to 
proclaim them amongst the best and happiest of mankind. Such a 
couple must live in story and in song as an example to all coming after 
them. But in proportion to the value and importance of the prize is the 
difficulty of its attainment. The Court must be fully satisfied of the 
merits of the Claimants before an award can be made in their favour; 
and so hard are the conditions, that few, ifany, have been found able 
to comply with them. Fifty years have flown since it was won last. 
May better furtune attend the candidates on the present occasion !’’ 
Mr. Roper’s address was very well received, and the Squire having ex- 
ressed his satisfaction at it, the steward went on—‘“ There are two 
couples on the list—the first in order being Jonas Nettlebed of Great 
Dunmow, innkeeper, and Nelly his wife.—Let them be introduced to 
make their claim.” 
A loud buzz was now heard in the Court, above which sounded the 
voice of the usher, crying out, “Jonas and Nelly Nettlebed, come 
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in, and make your claim. And see ye prove your title to the Flitch to 
the satisfaction of the Jury, and the Most Worshipful the Lord of the 
Manor, or it will not be delivered to you.” 

A smile pervaded the assemblage as Jonas and Nelly presented them- 
selves in answer to the summons of the usher. Way bemg made for them 
to the platform by the official, Jonas helped his wife to mount it, and then 
skipping after her with unwonted activity, bowed profoundly to the 
Squire, and then to the assemblage generally. Nelly seemed a good 
deal abashed at first, and her cheek was suffused with blushes, but by 
degrees her timidity wore off, and she ventured a glance at the throng 
around her. 

Jonas was not in the least diseomposed. He never felt easier, or more 
at home in his life. The position in which he found himself, was exactly 
to his taste; and he only regretted that the ceremony must so soon be 
over. Casting a look at the Flitch, now overshadowing him, he regarded 
it as already his own. 

After allowing a few minutes to elapse, Mr. Roper opened the 
business. 

“ Jonas Nettlebed,” he said, “the Court has received notice that you 
and your wife demand that the Flitch be delivered to you, according to 
the Sestom of Dunmow? Is it so?” 

“It is, sir,” Jonas replied, bowing. ‘We do make the demand— 
respectfully, but emphatically make it.” 

“You are aware of the oath prescribed for the occasion, and are pre- 
pared to take it P” 

“We are, sir.” 

“T require an answer from your wife?” the steward said. 

“ Now, Nelly, why don’t you speak ?” Jonas whispered, nudging her. 
You hear the question.” 

“ Have you any hesitation in taking the oath, Nelly ?” the Squire re- 
marked. 

“Oh! none in the least, worshipful sir,” she replied, courtseying— 
“only I thought that came at the church.” 

“The oath will be there solemnly recited,” Roper said—“ but your 
examination as to its substance takes place here. Well then, you are 
both able to swear—mind, to swear—that you ‘ne’er made nuptial 
transgression.’ Look at me, Jonas, and lift up your eyes, Nelly.—You 
ean both swear that ?” 

Both replied, we can. 

** You can affirm that no ‘ household brawls or contentions’ have ever 
disturbed your peace ?” 

“We can affirm a great deal more than that,” Jonas cried. 

“Confine yourself to my question. You ean solemnly declare you 
have never quarrelled ?” 

“Oh, never quarrelled—never at all, sir,” Nelly responded 

“What a hurry you are in,” Jonas whispered. “ We ought to 
answer together.” F 

“ It’s you who are so slow,” she replied. 

“* What’s that I hear ?” the Squire cried, sharply. 

“ Nothing, worshipful sir—nothing,” Jonas replied. “We're both 
ready to swear we’ve not had a wrong word since we were married.” 

“ Quite ready to swear it,” Nelly added. 
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«‘ And have never offended each other ?” Roper demanded. 


“ Have I ever offended you, love ?” Jonas said, turning to her. 

“¢ Never,” she replied. “Have I ever offended you, ducky ?” 

« Never since you were born,” Jonas rejoined. And here he thought 
of embracing her, but reflecting that such a demonstration might not. be 
deemed respectful to the Court, he abstained. 

“ And you can conscientiously declare you never wished yourselves un- 
married ?” was Roper’s next interrogation. 

“I can conscientiously declare it, sir,” Jonas said, with emphasis. 

“ And you, Nelly?” the steward asked, appealing to her. 

“ Yes, sir—con—con—con—what’s the word, Jonas ?” 

‘No prompting,” the steward interposed, severely. ‘“ Attend to me, 
Nelly. Have you ever wished your marriage dissolved ?” 

‘‘ Ever wished to be single again ?” Jonas subjoined. 

“Oh! dear no,” Nelly cried. ‘‘ I can swear I never wished that.” 

“TI must eaution you, Jonas, that these interruptions cannot be per- 
mitted,” the Squire said. ‘So far the Court rests satisfied with your 
conjoint deelarations. What witnesses do you produce in confirmation 
of your statements ?” 

“ Here is a list of them, worshipful sir,” Jonas replied, placing a paper 
in the cleft point of the usher’s wand, by which means it was handed 
to the Squire, who, after glancing at it, gave it to the steward. 

The first person called was the bailiff of Dunmow, and his evidence 
was deemed perfectly satisfactory, as was the testimony offered by each 
of the burgesses who succeeded him. 

Tom Tapster, the next witness, said his master and missis was a 
pleasure to live with, they was so fond of each other, and for ever 
billin’ and cooin’ just like two lovyers: an assertion that caused Jonas 
to simper, and Nelly to blush, and hang down her head. 

The fat cook said she couldn’t give ’em too good a charaeter. They 
fulfilled their matterymoonial dooties in every pertikler; and havin’ bin a 
married ooman herself, she parfitly understood what those dooties was. 

Carroty Dick objected to be sworn, but a glance from Peggy, who 
was close at hand, quickly brought him to, and he gulped down his 
scruples. A very perplexing interrogatory was put to him by the 
Court.—Had he ever known his master guilty of indiscretion ?—‘* What 
maun I say to that, Peggy ?” Dick roared, amid the general laughter of 
the Court.—‘‘ Speak the truth, of course,” the steward rejoined, frowning. 
—“ What be indiscretion, then ?”—“ Making love to a neighbour’s wife,” 
the Squire intimated.—‘ Oh, I never knowd master guilty o’ that,” the 
ostler answered, scratching his head.—This being all that could be ex- 
tracted from Dick, he was sent: down. 

Peggy came next, and she looked at Mr. Roper with a confident 
smile, as much as to say, catch me if you can. She extolled her master 
and missis to the skies, and only hoped, if ever she married, she might 
find just such another husband as Mr. Nettlebed.—Did her master ever 
exhibit jealousy of his wife ?—Jealousy!—not he. There wasn’t a patienter 
man breathing than Mr. Nettlebed.— Was his patience ever tried, then ? 
—Oh yes, he put up with a great deal.—A great deal of what—scolding 
—ill-usage—bad temper—what ?—Oh no, nothin’ of that kind. Missis 
never scolded, and never was ill-tempered, and master submitted to every- 


thing.— Perhaps she considered submission a merit in a husband ?—T: 
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greatest merit he could possess. Mr. Nettlebed never said ‘‘ No” to his 
wife, and consequently was the best of husbands.—Did Mrs. Nettlebed 
ever make any unreasonable requests of her husband ?—Unreasonable— 
no. Master never denied missis anythin’ she asked. If he did grumble 
a bit it was behind her back.—Then he did grumble occasionally ?—Of 
course. It was human nature. Everybody grumbled. People couldn’t 
live without it—True. And therefore, perhaps, Mrs. Nettlebed some- 
times grumbled ?—A little, maybe, now and then. But, Lor’ bless you, 
never before master. Missis never let him see a cross look, or hear a 
cross word, however much she might be put out.—Oh! then, she was 
ut out sometimes. With her husband—eh ?—Lor’ bless you, no—with 
Dick —with cook—with Tom Tapster—with me—never with master ! 

‘Mr. Roper declined to ask any more questions, and Peggy went down, 

fully satisfied with what she had done. 

he Jury now consulted together, after which Simon Appleyard stood 
up, and said he had an observation to make, but the steward begged 
him to defer it until after the examination of the next witness. 

Jonas had thought all was over, and was congratulating himself upon the 
triumphant manner in which the affair had been brought to a conclusion, 
when a knell to his hopes almost sounded in his ears as he heard Cap- 
tain Juddock evoked by the usher, and directly afterwards, beheld that 
gigantic individual towering above the assemblage, as he stood in the 
witness-box. 

Juddock had no longer anything of the Turk about him, not even the 
beard, which, as we know, had been left at the Old Inn, but appeared 
in his customary attire—a blue military coat with brass epaulettes, and 
brass buttons, and with the old brass-handled sword by his side, and the 
old funnel-to - boots on his legs. Glancing triumphantly at Jonas, 
who re ded im with mingled feelings of dismay and disgust, the giant 
awaited Roper’s interrogations. 

“ Last winter, you passed a night at the Old Inn at Dunmow, Captain 
Juddock,” the steward said. ‘“ Have you any remark to make on Mrs. 
Nettlebed’s conduct towards you ?” 

“* Her conduct was exactly what a landlady’s should be. She was ex- 
ceedingly attentive.” 

“Too attentive, perhaps ?” 

“I do not think so. Possibly, her husband might. I didn’t give 
myself much concern about him.” 

“ Did they strike you as being a happy couple ?” 

“Undoubtedly. They managed to keep appearances extremely well.’ 

“ ar up — !” Jonas cried, unable longer to contain him- 
self. ‘How dare you make such an insinuation as that, sir? ‘ Ap- 

ces’ in your teeth, sir.” 

“I must call you to order, Jonas,” the steward said. ‘ Any remarks 
you may have to make, must be addressed to me, and not to the witness.” 

“Then tell him his testimony is worthless,” the landlord cried. 

“ It will be for the Jury to decide on its value,” Mr. Roper replied. 
“Do you wish the examination to be pursued ?” addressing the Jury. 

The foreman answered they did. 

“You are renowned for your gallantry, and for your conquests among 
the fair sex, I believe, Captain uddoek,” Roper said, in continuation. 
“Pray, did Mrs, Nettlebed ever give you any encouragement ?” 
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“TI must beg respectfully to decline answering that question, sir,” the 
giant replied. é 

“ Your refusal to reply will be considered tantamount to an admission 
of the fact,” Roper remarked. 

“ T cannot help that, sir,” Juddock said. 

“TI scorn the imputation,” Nelly cried. “I never did give him en- 
couragement, and when he wanted to kiss me, I slapped his great, fat, 
ugly face.” | 

“Oh! he wanted to kiss you—did he?” Jonas exclaimed, surprised 
out of his caution. ‘You never told me so.” 

“ So you keep secrets from your husband, Nelly, do you?” the Squire 
remarked. 

“ Nothing of any consequence, worshipful sir. I didn’t think it worth 
while to trouble him about such a trifle as this.” 

“ Oh, you call this a trifle:?” Roper cried. ‘‘ Perhaps, it’s a matter of 
every-day occurrence ?” 

“Oh no, it ain’t, sir. It’s very rarely anybody attempts to kiss me.— 
Mr. Alured Fitzwalter, when he was Frank Woodbine, never did.” 

Amidst the laughter occasioned by this reply, Jonas whispered to his 
wife—* You'll ruin our chance, if you don’t mind.” 

“ Well, I can’t helpit. I won’t allow a pack of stories to be told of 
me,” she rejoined. 

‘Concealment is not all on one side,” Juddock observed. ‘“ Jonas 
has secrets to keep as well as his wife.” 

“IT thought so,” Nelly whispered. ‘“ Now it’s all coming out.” 

“ Be quiet, my love, I implore of you,” Jonas rejoined. ‘“ Prove your 
words, Captain Juddock—prove them, sir.” 

“So I will,” the giant replied. ‘I saw you, myself, very tender with 
pretty Peggy, your chambermaid.” 

“ T deny the charge—indignantly deny it,” Jonas cried. 

“ Let Peggy be recalled,” the Squire said. And as the chambermaid 
once more appeared in the witness-box, he continued—‘“ You have heard 
what Captain Juddock has declared. Is there any truth in the as- 
sertion ?” 

** Master was always what a good master should be,” Peggy replied. 
*T’ve no reason to complain of him.” 

—_ likely not,” the Squire said, laughing. ‘But has your mis- 
tress ?” 

**T should be sorry to think so, sir.” 

“Recal Carroty Dick,” the Squire cried. And as the red-polled ostler 
oe Ae with a cloud upon his brow, he said to him—“ Captain 
Juddock has affirmed that he saw some familiarities between your master 
and Peggy. What is’your opinion as to the correctness of the statement ?” 

** My opinion be that it’s true,” Dick replied, with gloomy rage. “TI 
saw him kiss her mysel.” 

** Oh, indeed—when ?” 

“Last Christmas, under the mistletoe-bough—but I’ve often seen him 
kiss her since.” 

“You have!” Nelly screamed. ‘Oh! the faithless little wretch.” 

“There, now you have done it, Dick,” Peggy cried; “and you've 
done for yourself too—for you shall never have me.” 

“T dunna care, the ostler replied, sullenly—“ I’ve had my revenge.” 
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Seeing the Jury consult.together, and fearing.an unfavourable verdict, 
Jonas endeavoured to sustain his tottering cause by a vehement. protest 
against Juddock’s evidence. 

“ He is not a credible witness,’ he said—“heis an. impudent. and auda- 
cious vagabond. I have heard say—and I oppeel to two gentlemen here 

to Sir Walter Fitzwalter.and Sir Gilbert de Montfichet, to cor- 
roborate the assertion—that he has been a common gaming-house bully 
and sharper. I know him to be an impostor and stroller, who has ab- 
sconded from his employers, Messrs. Sheepshanks and Swiney, owners of 
a booth now at Chelmsford.” 

“ That's quite true, worshipful sir,” the usher said, addressing the 
Squire. “Tim Tipcat, the beadle, has just been in to inform me that Mr. 
Swiney is now.outside with Isaacson and Latcham, the bailiffs of Dun- 
mow, waiting to seize the individual styling himself Captain. Juddock, 
when. he comes out.” 

“ Show them in,” the Squire rejoined. ‘Do not leave the witness- 
box, sir,” he added authoritatively to Juddock. 

The next.moment ‘the trio were introduced. A little sharp-featured, 
high-shouldered man was'Swiney, and.clad in a light-brown square-cut 
coat. He hada hooked nose like a vulture, and looked. altogether like a 
bird of prey. .Fixing his.keen eyes upon Juddock, he cried out in a 
shrill, and rather cracked voice—“ There he is—that’s my giant.” 

“Your giant?” the Squire said. ‘Do you claim a property in him, 
my good man ?” 

“ An absolute property, worshipful sir,” Swiney replied. “He is 
bound to me—bound hand and foot. I’ve exhibited him for many:years 
at all the country fairs—and at Southwark and Bartlemy Fairs in Town. 
One year he was Plinlimmon, the Welsh giant—the next, Pennigant, the 
Yorkshire giant—the year after that, Tregonna, the Cornish giant.” 

“Yes, I recollect seeing him as Tregonna at Chelmsford Fair,” Nelly 
remarked. 

~ i piece of concealment,” Jonas whispered. ‘* You never told 
me that.” 

“ Dare say you do recollect him, ma’am,” Swiney pursued. “He was 
there last. May twelvemonth—but he deserted soon after that, and took 
to bad ways—frequenting low gaming-houses and coffee-houses, and 
picking up a livelihood how jhe could, instead of living respectably with 
me and Sheepshanks. But he came back last winter, and has been 
with us ever since, until he bolted yesterday, ‘and.spoiled our performance 
of the ‘Fall of Bajazet.’ We lost ten pound, if we lost.a shilling, by his 
sudden disappearance, worshipful sir.” 

“May I put.a question, sir?” Montfichet observed, rising and addressing 
the Squire. ‘And receiving a nod in reply, he went on—“ Do you-desire 
to go back again to. Mr. Swiney, Juddock ?” 

“T shouldn’t mind, Sir G., if I weren't bound,” the giant replied. 

“ You shall have a release then,” Montfichet rejoined. “ Whatis your 


claim apron him, Mr. Swiney ?”’ 

* y it should be a hundred pounds, Sir Gilbert—but we’ll say 
seventy.” 

“Seventy be it—and henceforth the giant is.a free agent. You may 
now withdraw, Mr. Swiney. All shall be settled with you presently.” 

Hereupon the keeper of the booth and the bailiffs bowed and retired. 
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After the merriment which this interlude occasioned had somewhat 
subsided, Simon Appleyard stood up, and said that from the evidence 
offered them, the Jury were unanimously of opinion that the demand of 
Jonas Nettlebed and his wife had not been sustained, and must.therefore 
be rejected. 

“ Rejected !” Jonas exclaimed in despair. ‘‘ Reconsider your verdict, 
I implore of you, Simon. It is founded on the evidence of a person 
utterly unworthy of .credit—a convicted impostor—a giant with three 
names instead of three heads—Plinlimmon, Pennigant, and Tregonna.” 

“You are mistaken, Jonas,’’ Simon Appleyard replied. ‘ We had 
agreed upon our verdict before Captain Juddock’s examination took place. 
I repeat, that in the opinion of the Jury your claim to the Flitch cannot 


be sustained.” 
‘‘The demand .is rejected,” the Squire said. “ Such is the decision 


of the Court.” 

‘‘Then farewell for ever to my chance of the Flitch,” Jonas said, 
pathetically regarding it. “ What a magnificent side of bacon it is !— 
the finest and fattest I ever beheld! And there’s a silver chain fastened 
to it, which would have just suited you. Alack! and well-a-day !” 

“Come down directly, sir,” Nelly said, “and don’t make yourself 
foolish by these idle lamentations. Bear the loss like a man.” 

“So I will,” Jonas blubbered—“ but to think of being within an ace 
of winning it—and then to be balked in this way. Alack! alack!” 

“ Keep up your spirits, Jonas,” the Squire said. ‘“ You are not worse 
off than ninety-nine married men out of a hundred, so you needn't repine. 
I shall hope to see you and Nelly, by-and-by, at Monkbury Place.” 

“Thank your honour,” Jonas replied. ‘ Farewell! thou beautiful 
Flitch!” he added, casting a wistful eye at it as he stepped down, 

“ Proceed to the next claimants, Roper,” the Squire said. 

** With pleasure, sir,” the steward replied. ‘They are Alured Fitz- 
walter, Esquire, of Little Dunmow, and Rose his wife. Let them be 
called,” he added to the usher. 

Amid a hush of expectation, the Loving Couple came in, and ascended 
the platform, where they stood hand in hand, answering promptly and 
cheerfully to the interrogations put to them by the steward. 

This done, Roper, turning to the Squire, said—‘‘ 1 must now request 
you, sir, to conduct the inquiry, as I myself am a principal witness.” 

So saying, the ascended to the box, and being questioned, declared, 
that from his own knowledge and observation, he could confirm all that 
had been stated by the demandants in respect to their perfect domestic 
emo and devotion to each other. He had never known a couple so 

appy- 

Twenty other witnesses eagerly pressed forward as the steward con- 
cluded, and the testimony of all such as were examined ;was to the like 
effect. 

*‘Qan any one contradict the evidence offered to the Court?” the 
Squire asked. 

“T have.a remark. to make, if you will please hear me, -worshipful,sir,” 
Jonas ‘replied. 

‘¢ Enter the witmess-box then,’’ the Squire said. And. as the dandlord 
obeyed, he inquired—< Now, what have you:to declare ?” 

“J comeur in all that shas been uttered dy «the various witnesses in 
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commendation of the lady claimant,” Jonas replied, “and in much that 
has been affirmed concerning the gentleman. But he is not quite the 
pattern of conjugal fidelity he has been represented.” 

“ Indeed !” the Squire exclaimed. ‘ What have you to allege against 
him? Speak out, man. Don’t be afraid.” 

“ Well then, worshipful sir, since I must declare it,—on one occasion I 
saw him walking in a sequestered place—a thick grove in fact—with a 
young lady—a very pretty young hed they appeared deeply interested in 
each other, and evidently desirous of eluding observation—and—and ” 

“Go on,” the Squire cried. 

“ T saw him kiss her.” 

“ More than once ?” 

‘“‘No—the salute took place at parting. Isn’t it coong to condemn him ?” 

“Do you think you could point out the young lady in Court?” the 
Squire said. 

‘I’m not sure,” Jonas replied, looking round. “ Paul Flitwick was 
with me at the time. It was rather dusk, and we didn’t see her very 
distinctly. But she had a remarkably neat figure, as I observed to Paul.” 

“The young lady is much obliged to you for the compliment, Mr. 
Nettlebed,” B said. “ And as I happen to be the person you beheld, I 
think you will own there was no great harm in walking with a brother- 
in-law, or in receiving a parting salute from him. At all events, my 
sister did not disapprove of the proceeding.” 

te laughed the Court, as the discomfited Jonas rushed down to hide 
his head. 

“ Are the J ury satisfied ?” the Squire demanded. 

“‘ Entirely so,” Simon Appleyard replied. ‘In our opinion the present 
claim has been successfully lachatpios” 

“ The Court decides in favour of the demandants,” the Squire said. 

Then occurred such a display of enthusiasm, as has rarely been wit- 
nessed. ‘The whole of the assemblage arose, and, as with one voice, 
cheered. Handkerchiefs and hats were waved, and every possib® de- 
monstration was made of the heartfelt delight. Hands were stretched 
out towards the pair as if to grasp them, | those nearest them pressed 
gery forward in spite of Will Crane’s efforts to keep them back. All 
the ladies were greatly excited by the scene. Lady Fitzwalter seemed 
_ overcome by emotion; Mrs. Leslie smiled through her tears ; and 
though Bab tried to laugh it off, it was plain she was affected like the 
rest—since, after waving her handkerchief energetically, she had to apply 
it to her eyes. Neither were Sir Walter nor the Squire wholly exempt 
from the reproach of similar weakness. 

But the expression of enthusiastic satisfaction at the decision of the 
Court was by no means confined to the interior of the Court House. 
The joyful intelligence had been communicated by the usher to the 
beadle, and by the beadle to the crowd outside ;—and from them it ran 
on, with electrical rapidity, up to the gate of the old Priory Church. 
And the glad tidings elicited cheers and vociferations, which rolled on 
rapidly in the same direction ; and being sent back again with redoubled 
"ere never ceased till they broke against the door of the Court House. 

foung Fitzwalter and his wife could not fail to be deeply moved by 
this extraordinary manifestation. So overpowered by it was Rose, that 
she was obliged to hide her head for a few moments in her husband’s 
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bosom ; and when she was able to look round again, and essayed to utter 
her thanks, the plaudits became more vehement than ever. 

Silence being at last obtained, Alured said, in a voice of profound emo- 
tion,—“ Most heartily do I thank you, my friends, for this expression of 
your good-will. That I have gained a prize, are to an ancient 
custom, instituted by an ancestor of my own, is a high gratifica- 
tion to me—and the pleasure is enhanced 7 your kindness. But as to 
merit I can claim none—unless to possess the best of wives be a merit. 
Good fortune I should rather style it than desert. Since I wedded Rose 
I have tasted pure happiness. My wishes have been her wishes, my 
thoughts have been her thoughts. My heart has been lodged in her 
breast. This, my friends, and no other, is my title to the Flitch.” 

“ And now hear me, my friends,” Rose said, in her sweet, musical 
tones. ‘ Like my dearest husband I rejoice in our success,—and like him 
I disclaim all merit. He is not more fortunate than I am, for perfect 
happiness has been my portion since we wedded. That I have loved 
him with an ardour equal to his own I may venture to avouch—and that 
I have been a fond and true wife to him, as he has been loyal and loving 
husband to me, I can, from the bottom of my heart, declare. This, my 
friends, is my sole title to the Flitch.” 

** You have both fairly won it, as all present acknowledge,” the Squire 
cried, as soon as he could make himself heard for the applause that 
followed. ‘ And now let us proceed to the church, and conclude the 
ceremonial.” 


VI. 
How THEY WENT TO THE OLD Priory CHURCH. 


MARSHALLED by Roper, the Procession of the Flitch set forward to the 
old Priory Church in the following order. 

First marched Timothy Tipcat, the beadle, to clear the way, followed 
by Will Crane, Tom Deane, and Nat Smith, whose united efforts with 
two additional poles were required to bear aloft the mighty Flitch. 
Next came Juddock, strutting along, with a churchwarden’s staff in his 
hand, and acting the part of drum-major to the musicians, whose pace 
and movements he regulated. The band, which followed the giant, had 
been augmented by some ancient instruments provided by the Squire— 
such as a theorbo, a mandolin, a cittern, a cornemeuse, a couple of lutes, 
pandean pipes and a triangle. These formed the first and second lines. 
In the third, there were drums, clarions, and hautboys. The band, under 
the guidance of Juddock, played lively tunes—and there was ever and anon 
a pause, during which the trumpets alone sounded, and the drums beaten. 
After the musicians came the Bailiff of Dunmow and the Burgesses, each 
with a white wand in hand; then Mr. Roper and his clerk Hopkinson ; and 
then marched Dr. Sidebottom and Parson Bush, followed by Roger Bowes, 
the clerk. After these walked a large body of the Squire’s tenantry, 
six abreast. ‘Then came Jonas Nettlebed and Nelly in the cart, still 
driven by Carroty Dick, and with Peggy in the back seat. Jonas ap- 
pons to have got over his mortification, and bore all the jests made at 

is expense very good-humouredly ; while his wife looked so pretty and 
amiable, that some people almost regretted she had not been successful. 
Then followed ten or a dozen coaches, in the foremost of which were Sir 


Walter and Lady Fitzwalter, with Mrs. Leslie. The coaches were succeeded 
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by @ numerous:troop: of ladies’ and gentlemew on horseback, making a 
very gallant shiow: Then: came another mounted band’ of tenantry, 
mustered’ from amongst those provided with steeds: After them fol- 
lowed''the: Jury off Bachelors and Maidens, walking two: and two, each 
youth: holding a damsel by the hand: In the rear of this:pretty train 
rode thieSquire with his daughter Bab; and at the young lady’s side 
rode Montfichet: 

The time had now come; the young baronet’ thought; when his: fate 
must be deeided, so. as they came to a momentary halt; he brouglit his 
horse-quite close to Gipsy, and feigning to pat her glossy neck, said— 
“ You promised to give me ar answer when the Flitch had been won, Bab. 
Am I to have a chanceof winning the prize with you ?” 

“You would never win it with me, I tell yow fairly,” she replied. 
«]’ve not been brought up at the same school as Rose. Bayh has spoiled 
me dreadfully, as you know. Besides, you’re not at all like Alured.” 

a" ae ’ Sir Gilbert cried. “I have no misgivings‘of happiness: with 
you: Why should you have doubts of me? I love you to distraction.” 

“Come, come—don’t let’ the lad break his heart, Bab,” the Squire 
said. ‘Take him—and make him happy.” 

“Do you really think he would make a good husband, Papa ?” 

“On my faith, I think so,” the Squire answered—‘an excellent 
husband.” 

‘‘ What’ shall I say to him, then ?” 

‘“‘ Why say you accept him, to be sure—or, I'll say it for you if you 
had rather.—She is yours, Sir Gilbert.” 

“ Will not Bab confirm my happiness with her own lips ?” Montfichet 
cried, transported. 

‘Well; I consent—if nothing’ else will satisfy you. I neverdisobey 
Papa.” 

‘That's right, Bab. An obedient daughter is sure to: make an obe- 
dient wife—so I think you have some chance of the Flitch, Sir Gilbert, 
afterall.” 

The three suitors, who were close behind, and whohad caught some- 
thing of what was passing, now pressed forward. 

“ Are my hopes annihilated, Miss Monkbury ?”’ Grub cried. 

**Tsiit all up with me ?” Chip exclaimed. 

“Am I to blow out my brains?” Clot vociferated. ‘By the Lord 
Harry I will—if I’m rejected.” 

“| hope not, Colonel,” the Squire remarked to the last’ speaker: 
“ Better-all dine with us at Monkbury Place, and drown your griefs in a 
magnum of claret. Pshaw! man, there- are finer fish in the sea than 
ever cameout of it. As to you, my worthy Grub, and you, honest Chip 
—take my advice, and think no more of this little hussy. We shall have 

enty’ of pretty girls at Monkbury to-day, and it'll be your own fault if 

tl of you don’t find a wife among ’em. So cheer up. And do you 
cheery up, too, brave Clot: I've got a buxom widow in view for you— 
lots of money: and’ no’ incumbrances—so put by: your’ pistol till she 
rejects: you.” 

With this, not wholly unsuccessful, effort to console the desponding 
suitors, the good-natured gentleman rode laughingly on. He pretended 
to take no notice of Bab and Sir Gilbert—the latter being now in a 
seventh: heaven of delight, and wholly unconscious of the many curious 
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eyes fixed upon him. Bab, too, appeared joe as heedless as to what 
might be said or thought’ of ker—and everybody set’ them down as what 
they were in reality—engaged lovers—beginning to look forward to 


another’ ssion of the Flitch. 
And here we may as well mention, though they never‘did claim the 


ize, that within a week of the: event we are now describing they were 
spending their honeymoon at Stansted House, and that their married life 
was but a succession of honeymoons. Besides Montfichet’s, many and 
many another happy marriage dated from the day when Alured and Rose 
claimed the Flitch. Of the Bachelors and Maidens composing the Jury 
on that oceasion, not one was a bachelor ora maiden within three months 
of it. But’ though we have searched the register for the purpose, we 
have been unable to ascertain whether Carroty Dick was wedded to 
Peggy, and rather think he was: not: 

The procession was closed by the‘Loving* Couple, who rode to the Church 
as' they had ridden to the Court House; and who were greeted on their 
way with congratulations as heartfelt, and blessings as audible, as those 
which had previously attended them. 

The ‘bells ceased to ring, the vast concourse, now gathered’ together 
on the green in front of the ancient fane, or drawn up in the churehtyard, 
became silent, and only gentle strains from mandolin and lute were heard, 


as the pair dismounted at the gate. 


VIL. 
How tHe Oatu was TAKEN, AND THE FiitcH DELIVERED. 


Tue path from the gate to the church porch, as:well as: the floor of 
the sacred fabric, have been thickly strewn with rushes. Ropes of flowers 
and! wreaths hang across the footway from the upper branches of the 
little avenue of lime-trees. As Alured and Rose enter the gate and 
take their way, hand in hand, towards the church porch, they are pre- 
ceded by a little troop of rustic maidens, attired in white, with baskets 
in their hands; and those maidens scatter roses and gilliflowers. and other 
sweet-scented flowers and herbs before them. A flag’ rustles in the 
breeze on the summit of the little spire. Just outside the porch: stand 
Will Crane and his comrades bearing the Flitch; and beneath it, ready 
to receive them, are the Vicar, the Squire, and the Steward. 

And now the pair pause for a moment. The Vicar advances a few 
steps ; signs to al ; and they kneel down. 

They kneel down on the self-same spot, and on the self-same stones, 
where, more than four centuries ago, Reginald Fitzwalter and his wife 
knelt when they craved a blessing from the good Prior. 

Benedicite! fond pair! Ye deserve holy priest’s blessing as well as 
those who have knelt there before you. 

Bow down your gentle heads as the reverend man bends over you, 
and murmurs a prayer for your welfare. 

All who hear him breathe a heartfelt response. 

Now ye may look up. He is about to recite the Oath, and ye must 
pronounce it after him. 

The Oath is uttered. 

Yet hold a moment, ere you: quit: your kneeling posture. The 
youngest and fairest of the flower-girls approaches, and a will place a 
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garland of lilies on the brows of one of you, and over the neck of the 
other she will cast the ancient silver chain, which has been given to her 


by the Steward. 
It is done. Ye may rise, and the Flitch shall be delivered to you. 
Tue Frrrcn—the of your love! 


Hark to those thrilling shouts! The _— exult in your triumph. 
Bells ring—drums rattle—trumpets resound. The other instruments 
strike up. 

All is not over yet. Ye have to be at: in the antique chair, and 
according to , borne on men’s shoulders round the boundaries of 
the old Priory, which in the days of your predecessors stood hereabouts. 

And see! the chair is brought out for you. It is decked with rich 
though faded tapestry, woven with armorial bearings, which ye must know 
well, since they are your own, and with a device, which each of you may 
apply to the other— Toujours Fidéle. 

And now ye are seated. Now ye are raised upon eight stalwart 
shoulders—and again the Procession is formed to lead you on. 

Not so numerous now as heretofore, for only those, who have rightful 
part in the ceremony, may join it. But the Fitch shall be borne before 

ou, and the gentle lute and mandolin, and the shrill pipes, and the loud 
lathes shall precede you, and gladden all hearts with their strains. And 
the reverend man, who has just blessed you, shall walk in front. And 
so shall the Lord of the Manor, who has yet a dearer title to your love 
and honour, and who calls one of you daughter. And so shall another 
whose title is the same as his, and who calls the other son. And the 
worthy steward who has watched over you shall be with them. And 
the flower-girls shall hang garlands upon the chair in which ye sit, and 
sing simple songs in your praise. And the Bachelors and Maidens shall 
follow after you, inl join in chorus. And much people shall attend 
ou, shouting. And hundreds shall look on, and cheer and bless you as 
fore. Thus escorted, shall ye trace out the precincts of the once vast 
and stately edifice. That done, the Ceremonial will be ended. 

Then shall you go home lovingly as you came, and shall take with 

ws hundreds and hundreds to enjoy the unbounded hospitalities of Monk- 
ury Place. Many a cup shall be drained to you—and ye shall make 
merry and rejoice. And thus shall end a pleasant and memorable day. 

And so, Fond Pair, farewell! All happiness betide you! 


L’Enbop. 


A word more. Long and happily did our Loving Pair live together. 
Nor were they separated at the last, for the same blow chilled the hearts 
of both—realising what Rose herself had sung of her husband’s pro- 
genitors. 

To the other candidates for the Flitch, whose unsuccessful attempts to 
te have been here recorded, might be applied the couplet which old 

r has put into the mouth of the merry Wife of Bath— 


The Bacon was not fet for them I trow, 
That some men have in Essex at Dunmow. 


THE END. 


Ad teal Se 
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| THE CRUISE OF THE MIRANDA IN THE BALTIC. 


[We have much pleasure in laying the following interesting Narrative before 
our readers, written, as will be apparent, by one of the officers of the ship, whose 
performance it describes.—Ep. NV. M. 


On the 8th of March, 1854, H.M.S. Miranda, having then been in 
commission only nine days, was fitting out at Sheerness with the usual 
despatch and activity for which our service is so justly noted, when orders 
were received from the Admiralty to prepare her for sea within twenty- 
four hours. At first the thing seemed impossible. A few only of the 
officers had joined, barely half a ship’s company had been entered, pro- 
visions, water, and stores were not yet received, top-gallant masts were 
down, sails unbent, and various other deficiencies too numerous to men- 
tion had to be rectified before she could be considered in an efficient state 
to cope with the winds and waves of the North Sea. 

All hands, however, turned to with a will. Work continued during 
the whole night hoisting in and stowing provisions and stores, receiving 
water, lashing and securing spars, boats, guns, &c., and preparing for sea 
generally. ‘Two officers were sent from the flag-ship at an hour’s notice, 
and a number of marines and seamen from the ordinary to complete her 
complement, and by seven o'clock the following evening (the 9th) the 
moorings had been left, and the ship proceeded gallantly past the Nore 
under steam and sail, to carry out her secret mission. I use the term 
“ secret,” as applied to the pr has and ship’s company ; the captain not 
being at liberty to divulge to them the orders he had received. 

Never, I suppose, since the last war has a ship been bundled off to sea 
so unexpectedly, and in such an unprepared condition as was the Miranda. 
Many of the officers had not yet received their outfits. No mess had been 
formed ; and consequently we were destitute of mess utensils, steward, 
cook, furniture, and should have been of “ grub,” too, with the exception 
of her Majesty’s most unpalatable allowance, had it not been for the 
energy of an assistant-surgeon sent to us for the cruise from the flag-ship, 
who took the thing in hand in the hour he had to spare, and laid in a 
quantity of groceries and butcher’s meat, with a small proportion of beer 
and other liquors, which fortunately arrived on board at the last moment. 

After a hard night’s work, getting things to rights with our “ green” 
hands, there came a time of awful suspense about eight in the morning as 
to the Tegel of our having any breakfast, which was happily dis- 
pelled by the appearance of a large dish of fried liver and bacon cooked 
for us, secundum artem, by the ship's cook, and an adequate supply of 
coffee. Casks were inverted, and boxes put into requisition for seats, and 
we made use of a few plates, cups, and knives, of various sizes and 
patterns, which had luckily been sent on board by a speculating mess out- 
fitter as samples. 

No growling was heard, however. A jolly spirit seemed to pervade 
everybody, which, coupled with the excitement as to where we were bound, 
and for what purpose, with conjectures that we were not hurried off in 
this way for nothing, kept us all alive, and made us forget all discomforts 
and inconveniences. 

The ship’s company were now divided into watches, and stationed at 
quarters, and at sunset we cleared for action, and fired three rounds, blank 
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cartridge, in a short space of time, which would have done us credit had 
we been six months in commission instead of ten days.. 

Nothing particular occurred’ during our passage across the North Sea 
towards the coast: of. Denmark,.and: at four A.M. on the 13th:the Skaw 
Lighthouse, on the northern extremity of Jutland, was:sighted, and before 
eight on the following morning we passed between Elsinore, or Elsineur; 
as it is there: called, and: Helsingborg, saluting Kronborg Castle, without 


stopping. 

an was beanutiful—a fine clear sky, with a fresh, bracing 
wind; and, [ think, few on board did not feel elated at the first view of 
these foreign coasts, new to so many of us at present; but before long to 
become quite familiar to our eyes, as in our imaginations the entrance to 
a future stirring seene of action. 

About two: in the afternoon we auchored in the outer roads of Copen+ 
hagen, outside:the Tre Kroner battery, an order having been issued a few 
days previous to our arrival forbidding any men-of-war, except their own, 
to enter the inner roadstead. Two: officers were immediately sent on 
shore with despatches for the minister, and to order a supply of coals to 
be immediately sention board. 

The captain: being slightly unwell did: not land, which gave rise to 
several erroneous reports in the newspapers that he was seriously in+ 
disposed. Our arrival caused great consternation among a number of 
Finnish: merchant: ships which were lying in the outer roads. Their 
skippers thinking, ess, that war was declared, and that we had come 
express to take’ them, went on shore in all haste, and outbid one another 
for the steam-tugs;.and many of those who could not obtain the steam- 
power endangered themselves and cargo by running inside the batteries 
under sail. 

The wind: being very fresh from the south-eastward, and a strong 
current setting up the Sound, the coal lightermen refused to come along- 
side that night; but the next day, although the weather was not much 
better, we persuaded them to come, and by daylight: on the following 
morning (the 16th) we had completed coaling and were ready for sea again. 

At: eight: Aum. his: Excellency Andrew Buchanan, British minister 
at the court :ofi Denmark, visited. the ship to communicate to the captain 
that intelligence: had’ just been received that. the harbour of Revel was 
clear of ice, and immediately on his leaving the ship we weighed, and 
proceeded towards the Baltic. 

Having: now left the last port that we should touch at, the intelligence 
was:circulated that we were bound to the Gulf of Finland to reconnoitre 
the ports of. Port Baltic and Revel ; to: ascertain the state of the ice ; 
and to discover-whether any portions-of the Russian fleets remained at 
either place. 

The necessity: forthe caution which had been observed with regard to 
the knowledge of our destination was now apparent, as in these days of 
electric telegraphs and quick messages the news of our approach might 
have’ preceded: us: to Revel; and if it should have been clear of ice, 
several men-of-war might then have been. sent out either to prevent our 
ae the Gulf of Finland;.or to intercept us when returning with our 
intelligence. 

Qn: the 19th. weentered the Gulf of Finland, and the same morning 
had a little excitement in observing two sail, a barque and brig, distant 
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about»eight: miles from us, and lying at anchor off Dager Ort, an island 
on the south-western extremity of’ the Gulf; weigh apparently in haste; 
and’stand to the southward: Shortly afterwards they altered their course 
to the eastward, and finally to:the north-west. From their motions and 
appearance we took them at first: to be men-of-war, but, on nearer 
approach, discovered them to be merchant vessels, probably alarmed at 
seeing’ us, and doubtful which way to shape their course in order to 
escape. 

Farly in the afternoon the peculiarly cutting feeling of a light’ easterly 
wind, as well as the vicinity of several merchantmen standing up under 
very easysail, warned: us that’ we were approaching ice. Our suspicions 
were soon confirmed by the appearance of numerous white specks on the 
water; which increased in size and solidity as we steamed on, until at five 
P.M, we entered large fields of loose ice, varying from six to seven feet 
in thickness, and patches of smooth black ice from three to six inches, 
with small openings:and channels of clear water occasionally, which we 
made for; if practicable, pushing our way on until eight o’clock, when we 
became so firmly fixed in a mass nearly eight feet thick that we could 

t:ahead no further, and fearing the fans of the screw might be injured 
c backing out again, shortened sail, banked the fires up, and let the ship 
remain until daylight. 

At daylight; having got the steam up again, we backed out of the 
same channel we had made on entering, and proceeded under steam and 
fore and aft: canvas to the north-westward, sufficiently far to observe 
that the:ice on the northern shore was fast, and no passage through it to 
the eastward was to be discerned from the mast-head. We then altered 
our ‘course, and proceeded along theedge to the southward and westward, 
entering it again in latitude 59 deg, 35 min. north, longitude 23 deg. 
32 min. east, making our way through the slight openings and the 
thinnest ice we could pick out towards Port Baltic. 

As we now crashed through the ice, dashing it right and left with our 
sharp bow, and sending innumerable small pieces ringing with a pleasant 
sound over its smooth surface to some distance, how-we inwardly thanked 
and esteemed the inventor of steam-power! and still more so was this the 
case when we observed and passed about a mile distant a luckless mer- 
chant barque; which had tried the Gulf too early in the season, and 
become permanently fixed there until such time as it should please its 
inexorable captor to break up and disperse. 

During the forenoon we passed Port Baltic, at the distance of about-five 
miles. A battery of apparently no great strength stands at the northern 
end of the town, and commands the mole and bay. The town is insig- 
nificant, locking more like a village, and the absence of any marked hills 
or woods renders it flat and uninteresting to the eye. ‘The lighthouse 
stands on a point, which has rather a singular and abrupt termination, 
about two miles. and a half distant from the town. The only vessels at 
anchor there were three schooners and a brig: in the mole, and a schooner 
frozen up in the bay, all of them apparently merchantmen. 

Early im the afternoon we sighted the long, low, fir-covered island of 
Nargen off Revel, which has a handsome, strongly built white stone 
lighthouse at the northern extremity, and a battery called the Star Fort 
at the southern extremity, commanding the entrance into Revel between 
it and the mainland. 
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Now came the interesting part of our cruise. Was, or was not, the fleet 
in Revel? Would the ice allow us to proceed far enough to see? And 
should we get by the batteries for our impudence ?—These were 
the questions that occurred to us. Dinner, although the important hour 
of ‘he day for that meal, which is eaten earlier on board a ship than on 
shore, had arrived, was entirely forgotten, and we were all on deck with 
our glasses, anxiously endeavouring, as the city with its lofty-spired 
churches and important-looking Domborg, or citadel, gradually opened 
itself clear of the envious point which intervened between us, to be the 
first to get sight of a Russian man-of-war. 

The supposition, which afterwards proved correct, that there was no 
battery on the north end of Nargen, as well as the appearance of some 
patches of clear water, while the south channel was completely covered 
with massive ice, glittering with combs of frozen snow, decided us to steer 
in that direction, and at three p.m., having forced our way during the 
latter part of the navigation with the greatest difficulty, we rounded the 
northern point of the island, and commanded a full and complete view of 
Revel, with its batteries, mole, harbour, and roadstead. 

Not a vessel was to be seen. All was empty. There was not even a 
small merchantman to deceive us momentarily into the belief that it was 
one of the large Russian fleet we expected to behold. 

There were two reports in circulation before we left England; one, 
that the portion of the fleet which generally winters at Revel had been 
withdrawn to Helsingfors, or Cronstadt, before the ice began to form; 
the other, that there had been a particularly mild season in the month of 
December, and that the ships, taking advantage of the partial breaking 
up of the ice, had, by great exertions, and cutting their way through 
large portions, succeeded in reaching one of those ports. 

Having now completely satisfied ourselves that nothing was there, and 
being unable, on account of the great thickness and density of the ice, to 
proceed further into the bay, we with difficulty turned the ship round 
and retraced our steps towards Port Baltic. 

The coast of the Gulf of Finland is by no means striking or picturesque 
—there are no bold, romantic-looking crags or bays along its shores in 
this part; no towering snow-capped mountains to relieve the background. 
Occasionally we saw a strongly-built comfortable-looking mansion, or the 
tall spire of some village church, with its collection of small dwellings 
clustered round it, while here and there, perhaps, the eye might catch a 
wooded spot, which might be pretty when covered with foliage in their 
brief and glorious summer, but now looked brown and desolate. Taking 
it on the whole, the appearance was not inviting. 

About eight in the evening darkness again overtook us off Port Baltic, 
and, being unable to see our way towards the thin ice, or open channels, 
we became once more fixed, and banked the fires up for the time being. 
During the night it froze very hard, the thermometer ranging from 10 
deg. to 12 deg. below freezing point, and the next morning, on getting 
the steam up, we found ourselves quite unable to move. 

In order to extricate ourselves from so awkward a position, we 
rolled the ship by running the ship’s company quickly from one side 
to the other, and loading the 68-pounder pivot-gun with shot, we fired it 
over the stern at extreme depression. This broke the ice away partially, 
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and we steamed cautiously astern, repeating the mpunene as often as 

uisite until we had made a channel of some length; we then steamed 
ahead through it, and the impetus we acquired enabled us to break the 
ice at the other extremity with our bows, though, be it said, much to their 
detriment. We continued to force our way through it, again passing our 
friend the barque, still hopelessly frozen in, until one r.m., when we finally 
extricated ourselves and rushed out into clear water. 

Having now a fair wind and plenty of it, we made sail, put the fires 
out, hove our screw up, and directed our course for Kiel Bay, where we 
expected to find Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Napier in command of the 
Baltic fleet, and communicate our intelligence to him. 

It was dark on the night of the 24th when we anchored in Kiel Bay, 
but we received the intelligence from a pilot boat that none of the fleet 
had been seen there. At daylight we again weighed, and made signal 
for a pilot. On observing one approaching, we began to clear away the 
accommodation-ladder to enable him to come on board, when the car- 
penter’s mate, a very fine young man, fell from it into the water, the ship 
at the time going about seven miles an hour. 

The engines were instantly reversed, the life-buoy let go, and the first 
lieutenant, with the boatswain and ten hands, sprung into the cutter, 
which was immediately lowered, and pulled away to his assistance. But, 
alas! before they could reach him the waves head doand over him for ever. 
He was seen at first to strike out bravely, and make desperate attempts to 
reach the life-buoy, which was within a few yards of him, but encumbered 
with the weight of his clothing, and probably paralysed by the intense 
coldness of the water, his efforts shortly ceased. Such is the fate of many 
a sailor: one moment in the enjoyment of life, youth, health, and vigour, 
the next moment in eternity. Such an occurrence on board ship to men 
accustomed constantly to face danger, and who as a necessary conse- 
quence of such a life become indifferent in a measure to the wants and suf- 
ferings of others, does not produce the same sensation that it would on 
shore. A few words of regret are uttered, a few more in his praise, had 
he been deserving of any—his hammock, and bag containing his clothes 
are taken charge of by the master-at-arms, to be sold as “ dead effects” 
on the first convenient day—an entry is made in the ship’s books, and the 
thought of the accident passes away, like the accident itself. 

It blew nearly a gale of wind against us as we steamed up through 
the Great Belt during the day. In the afternoon we observed a squadron 
of steamers lying off Nyborg, which proved to be the Leopard, 18 guns, 
flag of Rear-Admiral Plumridge, Captain G. Giffard; Valorous, 16, 
Captain Buckle; Dragon, 6, Captain Wilcox; and Bulldog, 6, Captain 
W. K, Hall. 

When opposite to them we hove to, and the captain proceeded on board 
the Leopard. On his return we heard that the grand body of the fleet 
was at anchor some twenty-five miles further up the Belt, and we accord- 
ingly followed our course in that direction. A fine screw-frigate, the 
Dauntless, 33 guns, Captain Ryder, passed us shortly afterwards, on its 
way to join Admiral Plumridge’s division; and another, the 7ribune, 31, 
Captain the Honourable S. T. Carnegie, was anchored off a shoal on our 
way, to mark out its whereabouts to the liners, and warn them to pass 
outside her. Taking up their buoys in the Baltic will avail the Russians 
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but little, if we can make our screw-frigates feel the way, and .act as 
substitutes. 

Night now closed in, and it being very dark, and blowing exceedingly 
hard, we anchored until daylight, when we weighed, and proceeded to 
join the Baltic fleet now in sight. 

A magnificent spectacle presented itself to our view. The morning 
was fresh, clear, and beautiful, and a light breeze blowing down the Belt 
caused the admiral to signalise the fleet to weigh under sail. The flag- 
ship being the weathermost vessel, we passed up the whole line; the 
splendid ships, beginning with the leewardmost, weighing nearly as we 
passed them. They consisted of the— 


SCREW LINE OF BATTLE SHIPS. 
Duke of Wellington ... 131 ... Captain Gordon, flag of Vice- 
Admiral Sir C. Napier, K.C.B. 
Royal George... .... 120 ... Captain H. J. Codrington, C.B. 
St. Jean d’Acre ... ... 101 ... » Hon. H. Keppel. 
Princess Royal ... ... 91... » Lord Clarence Paget. 


Cressy a vn con oe »  R.L. Warren. 
Edinburgh ... 0 .. «. “@ ... » Hewlett, flag of Rear- 
Admiral. .Chads, C.B. 
ee, | on » Ramsay. 
j 60 ... » Warden. 


EEE. oe 2.006 gee | OO ote » Hon. F. T. Pelham. 


SCREW FRIGATES. 


Impérieuse ... ... ... 51 ... Captain Rundle B. Watson. 
ar ) ae » George Ramsay. 
rae » Hastings R. Yelverton. 
EEE cee cnc. ana, 7 OO oes » A.C. Key. 


SAILING SHIPS. 


Neptune... .. «.. 120 ... Captain Hutton, flag of Rear- 
Admiral Corry. 
a * ae » -Erskine ; .and the 


Vulture (paddle-wheel 
| a on »  Glasse. 


The captain went on board the “ Duke,” and communicated our in- 
telligence to the admiral, who expressed himself highly pleased with the 
success of our cruise, and ordered us home to refit, win * to the discomfi- 
ture of many of us, who would rather have gone onward with the fleet, 
and had a hand in anything that was to be ke than turn backwards. 
mp however, were absolutely necessary, as subsequent experience 
proved ; for, when taken into dock in Sheerness, the greater part of our 
copper was found to be torn off, and some of the ote planks ground 
through within an inch and one-eighth—a small space that, to guard us 
from the inroads of salt seas. : 

Little more need be said. The excitement and interest of our cruise 
were over; we coaled at Elsinore with all despatch, and reached Sheerness 
again on the morning of the 2nd of April. May our next cruise have 
something in it better worth narration than the last! 

C. W. B. 
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OUR ANNUAL PEEP INTO THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


‘Our own personal experience, and the accounts which have reached us 
from various quarters, combine to. justify the prediction with which we 
may_assure our readers that-the Royal Academy Exhibition for 1854 will 
be: one of the most attractive that has taken place for along time. In 
1853 we had to regret the absence of many distinguished exhibitors, and 
although there are afew absentees this year—Egg and Millais being the 
most prominent amongst them—the short-comings of the approaching 
season are not of a kind to create a positive void in the Halls of the 
Academy, while that which has been accomplished is of a quality 
infinitely superior to the later productions of Art in this country. 

If the fact has more than once been controverted, that the greatest 
painter whom the present century has brought forth is Dansex MActisx, 
those who denied his claim to the first place based their opinions, less 
upon what it was.always evident he was capable of performing, than upon 
that which his genius had neglected. Admirable drawing, skilful com- 
position,.and great power of expression, were attributes universally con- 
ceded to him, but these, his opponents said, were rendered almost 
negative by his want of knowledge of colour and the true distribution of 
light and shade. It was vain to point out to them the grandeur of his 
conceptions, as in the Play-Scene in Hamlet and the shadowed apparition 
of Banquo at Macbeth’s Supper ;—the exuberance of his fancy, as in. 
the Vow of. the Peacock ;—his mastery over detail, as in the exhibition of 
Caxton’s types before Edward the Fourth. The old «answer was invari- 
ably returned: ‘‘ He ‘has no eye for colour, no feeling for repose.” Such 
objections might have been fairly met by an appeal to many of his best- 
known works, but as there are those who will not believe, even though 
they have Moses and the Prophets, their disproval was left to Time. And 
Time has justified the appeal. Of the thousands who will throng this 
summer tothe rooms of the Academy, none, with ‘ considerate eyes” and 
minds art-educated, will turn away from the magnificent historical pie- 
ture which Maclise has just sent to the Exhibition without acknowledg- 
ing that, while all his former excellences are retained, he is no longer 
open to the reproaches with which he has been so lavishly assailed. 

The subject of this—his greatest work—is the “ Marriage of Eva,” 
the daughter of Dermot McMurrough (or Mac Murchad), King of Lein- 
ster, with Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, on the battle-field of Waterford ; 
an event of the highest political importance in connexion with the histor 
of Ireland, and replete with incidents for Art to appropriate. “ The still 
reeking horrors,” says Moore, “ of the sacked and ruined city, were made 
to give place to a scene of nuptial festivity ; and the marriage of Strong- 
bow and the Princess Eva, according to the promise. pledged, to that 
lord at Bristol, was in all haste and confusion celebrated.” To do justice 
to such a scene, at such a moment, required nothing less than genius of 
the highest order, and the genius of Maclise has been fully equal to the 
occasion. The central group in the picture is formed by Strongbow and 
Eva, whose hands a priest, in rich sacerdotal costume, is about to join. 
The face of Eva, which is of the true Celtic type, is singularly beautiful, 
and strikingly opposed to the harsh features of her father, the savage 
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King of Leinster, who stands beside her. Strongbow is of the noblest 
presence, a fitting representative of the Norman chivalry, by whom he is 
surrounded ; he is attired in complete armour, his left hand resting on 
the hilt of his sword, the right, still gauntleted, ready to clasp that of the 

ntle Eva. Attendant upon the Earl of Pembroke are his warlike 


ollowers, Raymond le Gros, Robert Fitz Stephen, Maurice Fitzgerald, 


and other gallant knights, while the lovely daughter of the fatally fair 
Dearborghil—the heroine of the Prince of Breffni’s Lament—is - 4 
ported by a train of maidens mage less beautiful than herself. The 
proud Norman, the exulting Mac Murchad, the bride and her compa- 
nions, personify the joy and triumph of the hour; its sorrow and its 
degradation are shown in the lifeless forms of the slain—in the agony of 
the women who weep over the dead—in the deep dejection of the van- 
quished. Variety both of form and expression give wonderful animation 
to the picture: in one place a wife who has lost her husband is uttering, 
with outstretched arms, the Joud cry of despair; in another, a bevy of 
hired mourners follow, after the ancient Irish custom, the bodies of the 
dead as they are borne off the field; in another, again, an aged harper, 
his Clairsearch half unstrung, sadly deplores the conquest of his country— 


Already, the curse is upon her, 
And strangers her valleys profane ; 
They come to divide, to dishonour, 
And tyrants they long will remain ; 


but the Rosg-Cathor is heard no more and the “Sun Burst” is 
trampled under foot, while proudly wave the banners of the Norman 
victors, as they flout the sky with the bearings of De Clare, De Courcy, 
De Burgho, D’Evreux, Fitz Eustace, Villiers, and Saint Lawrence. To 
select one remarkable head from the many, we may:single out that of 
the ferocious Mac Murchad, of whom it is related as follows :—“ After 
the battle (with the people of Ossory) three hundred of the heads of the 
slain were laid, as a trophy, at the feet of Dermot, who, turning them 
over, leaped with delight as he recognised the different faces ; and then, 
holding up his hands, shouted a loud thanksgiving to God. It is likewise 
added, though hardly to be credited, that perceiving in the midst of the 
frightful heap the head of a man whom # as he had mortally hated, the 
barbarian seized it by both ears, and lifting it to his mouth ferociously 
bit off the nose and lips.” Equally stern in his resolves but humanised 
by that civilisation which the Norman race so highly cultivated, the 
lineaments of Strongbow strongly contrast with those of the King of 
Leinster, and both with the sweetness which shed so soft a charm on 
the countenance of the youthful Eva. Adequately to describe this pic- 
ture many would be necessary, but before we finally mortise it 
to our ers, we must say a wank about the exquisite finish of all the 
accessories of dress, of weapons, and of ornaments. Strictly correct in 
an archeological point of view, their texture and hue are so carefully 
and brilliantly handled as to demand for them the closest and most 
minute inspection; and this success in details has not been attained by 
the slightest sacrifice of effect. When breadth and accuracy are thus 
combined, the painter’s triumph is great. We are ignorant whether or 
not the Government propose to Pet, oer this noble work for the Nation, 
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but it cannot fail to be a subject of deep regret if the opportunity of 

uiring it for the new Palace at Westminster be suffered to pass by. 
pie M. E. Ward has painted another grand historical picture, “ The 
Sleep of Argyle,” which, like “ The Execution of Montrose,” is to adorn 
the House of Commons; it is in some respects a finer work than even that 
masterly production, a circumstance which arises chiefly from the fact of 
the interest being more concentrated. The story of Argyle’s last slum- 
ber is well told by Macaulay in the following passage, which has supplied 
Mr. Ward with the leading incidents in his picture. After speaking of 
the Earl’s ignominious and cruel treatment, having been threatened with 
the torture of “the boots” only the day before that appointed for his exes 
cution, Mr. Macaulay thus proceeds : 

‘So effectually had religious faith and hope, co-operating with natural 
courage and equanimity, composed his spirits that, on the very day on 
which he was to die, he dined with appetite, conversed with gaiety at 
table, and, after his last meal, lay down, as he was wont, to take a ben 
slumber, in order that his body and mind might be in full vigour when 
he should mount the scaffold. At this time one of the lords of the council, 
who had probably been bred a Presbyterian, and had been seduced by 
interest to join in oppressing the church of which he had once been a 
member, came to the castle with a message from his brethren and de- 
manded admittance to the Earl. It was answered that the earl was 
asleep. The privy councillor thought that this was a subterfuge, and in- 
sisted on entering. The door of the cell was softly opened ; and there 
lay Argyle on the bed, sleeping, in his irons, the placid sleep of infancy. 
The conscience of the renegade smote him. He turned away sick at 
heart, ran out of the castle, and took refuge in the dwelling of a lady of 
his family who lived hard by.” 

In Mr. Ward’s picture there are only three figures. Argyle has not 
long left the table at which his last meal was eaten, and, fettered as he 
was, has thrown himself on the truckle-bed of his prison, and with the 
Covenanter’s Bible beside him has fallen into a deep and sweet sleep ; at 
the half-open door of the prison stands the ‘‘ renegade,” decked in the 
paraphernalia of the rank which has rewarded his treachery, and gazing 
on his victim with an expression of mingled remorse and shame; the third 
figure is the gaoler, a man of harsh and brutal aspect. It is impossible to 
convey more faithfully than Mr. Ward has done the effect of complete 
and tranquil repose. Argyle not merely sleeps, but by the smile on his 
— features it is evident that his sleep is that of a man who has made 

is peace with all the world : it isthe foreshadowing of that heroism with 
which in a brief hour or two afterwards he met his fate. The courage- 
ous bearing on the scaffold of Montrose partook, as was natural, of the 
exaltation which belonged to his character : that of Argyle was equally 
characteristic, and exhibited the calmness of a mind sustained by a power- 
ful sense of moral and religious conviction. Montrose had grace and 
beauty of person; Argyle little of either; but it is upon Argyle’s 
face, as we look upon it here, that we please ourselves to dwell the 
longest. A rare quality in this picture is, that criticism can find nothing 
to object to. ‘ 

The Camp at Chobham has furnished Mrs. Ward with a very agreeable 
theme. She has chosen a very picturesque bit of military life in the ex- 
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terior of a cooking-place of the 79th Highlanders, which will be imme- 
diately ised by all who visited the rear of the Camp. ‘The treat- 
ment of the subject is very clever, and exhibits great progress on the part 
of the accomplished artist. A small picture of Rabbits from her 
pencil will also be greatly admired for its spirit and reality. 

Admiration the most unqualified will be excited in all who are for- 
tunate enough to get within range of Mr. Frith’s wonderful picture of 
“ Ramsgate Sands.”” From the mere title, no one would anticipate the 
enjoyment that awaits him in this extraordinary combination of all the 
highest qualities of Art. For composition, colour, and expression, it is, 
of its kind, unrivalled amongst modern productions. The amount of 
work in this picture is such that, though the excellence of the ensemble 
is at once apparent, a study of some hours can alone enable the spectator 
to carry away a {knowledge of all its details. Briefly to describe the 
subject, we must suppose ourselves in a boat (or bathing machine) close 
to the shore and acting full upon it. There are gathered together all 
the life, the beauty, the oddity, the amusement, everything that gives 
character to this unique watering: place ; every sea-side occupation by 
old and young,—newspaper-reading, knitting, flirting, conversation, 
festatne-telion, telescope-peeping, and, above all, the “dolce far- 
niente,” which so pore longs to marine villeggiature, are set 
forth in the most surprising manner, amply, truthfully, but without a 
shade of commonplace or vulgarity. One might make half a dozen 
separate pictures out of this single one,—but for disturbing the harmony 
of the entire composition. Despairing of words adequately to convey 
our own impression of this brilliant work, we can only advise all the 
world to go and see it ; they will not come away in a h Besides 
“ Ramsgate Sands,” Mr. Frith has a most “sweet Ann Page,”—and 
two charming subjects from Walter Scott :—the last interview between 
Edgar Ravenswood and Lucy Ashton, when the broken ring is given 
up; and the scene in Kenilworth, where Tony Forster proffers tlie 
poisoned cup to Amy Robsart. 

Mr. Phillip takes us again to Seville. At the corner of a street we 
read, on a placard, ‘“‘ Juan Mor4les, Memorialista y Escribano publico,” 
and beneath this notice, with his back towards us, sits the greyheaded 
writer of letters and memorials. He is fully occupied with his vocation, 
and is listening attentively, with his left hand raised to collect every 
whispered syllable, of the ‘carta amatoria” of a lovely Sevillana of the 
better class who has placed herself beside him. This beautiful creature 
can’t write, and on the other side of the Escribano’s table stands a woman 
of the people, holding a sealed letter which she has been charged to de- 
liver, but, not being able to read, has brought it to Juan Morales to 
decipher the superscription. In a side street we get a glimpse of a priest, 

nee conveys the moral of the story: where these holy fathers 
are so rife, reading and writing are sure to be at a discount; they offer 
no premium to education. Atmosphere, local character, and brilliant 
colouring are the leading points in this attractive picture. Of Mr. Han- 
nah’s “ Intercession with George the First for the life of her husband, by 
Lady Nithisdale,” we cannot speak from personal knowledge, but rumour 
is loud in its favour. Mr. C. Landseer has limited himself to small and 
simple subjects; one of them, which we may term “A day-dream,” 
represents a very pretty girl who has fallen asleep in an old-fashioned 
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, and has suffered the book she was reading (as well 
as one of her slippers) to drop on the floor ; the sleeper’s face is not all 
revealed, but what we see of it creates a strong desire to behold the rest. 
Mr. Landseer’s second picture illustrates a passage from Ossian, where 
in the widowed hall of Bragela, her orphan son is pointing to his father’s 
sword, and by the question he asks awakening many sad recollections. 
Whether or not Sir Edwin Landseer contrived to finish the picture on 
which we heard he was engaged, we cannot determine, but in his absence, 
if such be the case, we can easily console ourselves with Mr. Ansdell’s 
noble group of “ Wolves attacking a mounted traveller.” One of these 
fierce creatures has fastened on the throat of the traveller’s horse, and 
two more are disabled by pistol-shots from the rider, who has climbed a 
bank for safety. Wonderful spirit and truth mark this composition, 
which has all the vigour with none of the repulsive attributes of Snyders. 
Another picture, by Mr. Ansdell, of a flock of sheep beneath some mas- 
sive grey rocks, in the Highlands, is executed with all the truth of 

r 


Mr. Leslie and Mr. Frost, who wanted “ a little more time,” last year, 
to finish their respective works, have now sent them in. Mr. Leslie’s 
picture is “The Rape of the Lock;” Mr. Frost’s the personification of 
*‘ Chastity,” according to the well-known lines in Comus. We have 
nothing to add to the description which we have already given of both 
these subjects, further than the fact that they appear to be still more 
worthy of admiration than they were before. Mr. Egg has not been so 
assiduous as his associate exhibitors, the two great phases of the “ Life” 
and “* Death” of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, being still on the easel. 
It would seem as if there must necessarily be breathing-time allowed on 
being admitted to the body-corporate of the Royal Academy, for Mr. 
Millais, who used to be so constant an exhibitor, has sent nothing. Has 
he been halting between two opinions? “To be” Pre-Raphaelite, or 
“not to be?” Is it so hard to be “off with the old love,”—the Lady 
and the Cavalier in the Oak-tree—or so difficult to be “on with the new” 
—the Highland Soldier released from Prison? The public will grant 
him full indulgence for infidelity. Mr. Hunt, though absent in person, 
is A.bdiel’s self for faithful adherence to the cause which he has hitherto 
advocated. We have seen only one of his pictures, and it is almost as 
singular as anything he has yet produced. The seene is a modern draw- 
ing-room, in which a brother and sister (we imagine) are met. The former 
is leaning back in an arm-chair, laughing or singing (or, at all events, 
grinning) with all his might; both his arms are extended to keep his 
sister prisoner between them; one hand, gloved, touching the chords of 
a piano, the other spread out bare before her. The lady stands in an 
attitude of mute despair, her teeth set, her hands clenched,—like Miss 
Cushman in Meg Merrilies. The cause of this emotion, of this contrast 
between the pair, is explained in an epigraph below the picture, which 
runs, as well as we can remember, thus: “ As he who taketh away a 
garment in cold weather, So is he who asketh songs of a heavy heart.” 
The lady looks not only as if she had been asked to sing at a wrong mo- 
ment, but as if one of her garments had actually been taken from her, for 
the expression on her countenance is that of one who is shivering dread- 
fully. As to the accessories of this picture, they are perfect in every 
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t. We shall be curious to see what Mr. Hunt brings back with him 
from the Syrian desert, where he is now sojourning. What a relief it is to 
turn from so hard-featured a theme, to such melancholy sweetness, as we 
find in Mr. Sant’s beautiful exposition of the oft-told tale of “‘ The Children 
in the Wood.” Often as this subject has been painted, it has never pleased 
us so much as now. The moment chosen by Mr. Sant is that when the 
conviction that they are lost in the wood has reached both the children. The 
little girl, resting her head on her brother’s shoulder, has given way to an 
agony of grief ; the boy, with tear-stained cheeks, struggles yet a little 
longer,—not with hope, but from natural resolution, as if he shamed to 

ield, even to that which is inevitable. Anything more tender or more 
touching, it is difficult to conceive. The inextricable brake in which 
they are entangled is represented with great truth and beauty,—and the 
costume of the children carries us back to the time of the old ballad, 
when there dwelt in “ Norfolke a gentleman of good account.” Mr. 
Sant has also a lovely head of the Madonna, of fine expression and beau- 
tifully coloured. Mr. Uwins has gone back again to one of his Italian 
sc and represents two children asleep in a covered nook, with the 
mother pausing from her toil to see that they are safe: the subject is 
treated in a very pleasing manner. Mr. Hart has not done much for us 
this year, but the little is, we need scarcely say, well done. His picture 
consists of two fi only—(not half-length, but longer than life)—and 
tells the story of the early instruction of Columbus. The future dis- 
coverer of America is intently examining a map of the world, which is 
spread out before him,—his brow is knitted, one hand is spread upon the 
yom and the other clasping his teacher’s arm with tremulous energy 
indicates that the idea of a new world is being imperfectly awakened 
within him. There is a fine intellectual character in the ee of the 
instructor, who, according to some accounts, was the father of Columbus. 
As far as the Royal Academy is concerned, Mr. John Gilbert has 
done less than Mr. Hart, but though we miss his works in Trafalgar- 
square, we shall find him in full vigour in the Old Water-Colour Gal- 
lery adjoining. So powerful are Mr. Gilbert’s water-colour drawings, 
that, as his absence from the Royal Academy Exhibition is only, we 
trust, accidental, we cannot reconcile it to ourselves to pass over unno- 
ticed works which have given us so much satisfaction. Mr. Gilbert has 
completed four pictures, all of which have a highly-pronounced value. 
The first is the “ Interior of the Drug Bazaar, Constantinople.” It is 
rather a dark picture, but very rich and deep in colour, and the composi- 
tion is very animated. The bazaar is full of figures ; merchants at their 
stalls—ladies who are making purchases—a black slave—porters with 
their baskets (all highly suggestive of the “‘ Bezestein” and the “ Arabian 
Nights”), with a great variety of bottles and jars, of all shapes and sizes, 
which fill the shelves behind. Here and there, in the high, vaulted roof, 
are round holes letting in small portions of blue sky, but not admitting 
sufficient light to pierce the general gloom of the _— part of the pic- 
ture, which, by this skilful treatment, exhibits great depth and richness of 
colour. Mr. Gilbert’s next work is “‘ Hudibras and Ralpho in the Stocks.” 
It strongly contrasts with the preceding, being an out-door scene beneath 
a thoroughly English sky, fresh, bright, and clear, and very forcible. 
Landscape being here the predominant feature, there is a prevalence of 
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blue, grey, and green tints, with only so much warm colour in the stocks, 
the brick wall, &c., as is necessary to prevent the picture from being 
cold. The Widow, her major-domo and waiting-maid, are on the steps 
of her door, greatly entertained by their contemplation of the rueful 


Both coupled in enchanted tether 


By farther leg behind together. 


The comedy of the scene is excellent. Mr. Gilbert’s third picture, 
called ‘‘ The Rosary,” exhibits the head of a young girl, her hands 
clasped in prayer, wb is looking up with a rosary in her hands entirely 
absorbed in the depth of her devotion. The coolness of the general 
colour gives great value to the flesh tints, which are exceedingly fresh and 
natural. The last of this series is “‘ A Turkish Water-Carrier.” It is a 
half-length picture of one of the class so well known in Constantinople. 
It is of very dark, Rembrandtesque effect, the face being partly in bril- 
liant light, partly in deep shadow from the overhanging turban. There 
is little or no positive colour in the picture, but the different shades of 
brown render it extremely rich. All these subjects are painted in water- 
colours with as much force as if they were in oils. 

Mr. Solomon has chosen the railroad as the medium for affording the 
pleasure which he annually gives. In a first-class carriage an elder! 
gentleman has fallen asleep in his corner, the flood of sun-light that is 
pouring on his face being softened and qualified in its tone by the closely- 
drawn crimson silk curtain. Beside him sits his daughter, a very pretty 
girl of marriageable age, listening, with more or less inclination to be- 
lieve, to the flattering words of a young gentleman who, having suddenly 
fallen in love, is profiting, as far as he is able, by papa’s opportune nap. 
The coquettish air with which the young lady plays with a chain to 
which a coral heart is attached, assists materially in telling the story. 
The pendant picture is of a higher quality. It is the interior of a wesie’ 
class carriage: a widowed mother is accompanying her son to the port 
where he is to join his ship for the first time ; a young woman is seated 
opposite to them, and in the adjoining compartment are a sailor and his 


lass, the features of the former full of kind commiseration for the sorrow 


that clouds the hopes of the family group. Altogether the subject is 
treated with great feeling, and the details are finished with extreme 
care. The first of these pictures will please most for its artistic colour- 
ing, the last from the sentiment it expresses. Apropos of sailor-boys, 
Mr. Rankley has a very interesting group: the return of a young mid- 
shipman from his first long cruise. On the threshold of his rural home 
his mother holds him in her tearful embrace ; a younger sister anxiously 
awaits her turn to be recognised ; and a pretty child looks up with won- 
der at him, of whom it has heard but never yet seen ; in the background 
the more stoical but kind father is giving very earnest instructions to the 
servant who bears the young master’s portmanteau. The events of the- 
day will have their share in making Mr. Rankley’s well-executed picture- 
me Mr. W. J. Grant is a new adventurer in the field of Art. We 

ave seen two very pleasing pictures which he has sent in: “ Mozart” 
writing his famous Requiem, a few days before his death; and a version 
of the old German legend which suggested the first idea of printing. 
The former possesses many excellent qualities ; the latter tells its story 
with great effect. 
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The only picture sent in by Mr. C. Collins bears the title of “A 
ht of Bethlehem,” and is founded on the following passage in the 
“ Women of Christianity,” chapter xi.: “A poor woman * * * was 
taken with the pains of labour; in the course of her wanderings she 
sought and found refuge in a stable, where she gave birth to her child. 
Wades de Chantal walked a considerable distance in order to visit her. 
All the time she was engaged in her pious office, Madame de Chantal 
confessed that she thought of the infant Jesus in the stable of Beth- 
lehem.” ‘There is much careful study and great depth of feeling in this 
picture, and the composition is at once simple and natural. Beneath a 
shed of the humblest description the mother sits, holding her new-born 
babe, on whom her whole attention is centred; beside her stands a 
beautiful, thoughtful, half-clad girl, weaving a chaplet of bright field 
flowers, some of which lie scattered on the ground; while Madame de 
Chantal—the third figure in the group—enters the shed, bearing in her 
hand a bodice, which she has just made for the poor woman’s eldest 
child. Pious submission to the Divine Will, and true Christian charity, 
form the pervading sentiment of the picture, which is a beautiful em- 
bodiment of the duties whose merit was recognised in the Saviour’s words 
when he said, “I was sick and ye visited me.” Subjects such as these 
Mr. Collins makes entirely his own: there is no painter of the present 
day who seems so thoroughly imbued with that fervent, religious feeling 
which is so essential to the true presentment of scenes illustrative of the 
sublime doctrines of Christianity. 

We know not what Mr. Grant may have been about during the winter, 
though, without doubt, we shall have most satisfactory proof that he has 
not been idle; but there is a rival near his throne in the person of Mr. 
L. W. Desanges, whose rapid progress within the last two or three years 
we have marked with the liveliest satisfaction; his female portraits may 
challenge comparison with the works in the same line of any modern 
artist. The Exhibition, this season, will be enriched by four subjects 
from his pencil: Viscountess Folkestone, the Honourable Mrs. John Dun- 
das, Lady Greenock, and The Children of Lady Bolton. Lady Folke- 
stone’s portrait is that of a very beautiful and majestic woman ; the pose 
is easy, the expression natural, the likeness good, and the finish of the 
drapery perfect. In the portrait of Mrs. Dundas, a moonlight effect has 

results which are quite marvellous: the rounded left arm is a 
miracle of artistic skill, Lady Greenock stands in a balcony at the hour 
of sunset, which sheds a delicious warmth over the composition ; her 
figure is most graceful, her features very lovely; but even the beauty of 
the subject is ‘o’er-inform’d” by mind. The word that best expresses 
the sentiment conveyed by this portrait is spirituality. Lady Bolton’s 
Children form a charming group. <A sweet girl, some six or seven 
_ old, is sitting up in bed, busily decorating a kitten with a collar of 

ers of various hues, while her younger brother, a pretty, arch-looking 
boy (his features strongly recalling those in the portrait of Lady Bolton, 
by Mr. which was exhibited last year), is. squatted on the 
quilt, and holding Pussy’s face up to a small mirror, in the full expecta- 
tion that she will admire herself as much as he does. The contrast 
between the eager delight of the children, and the utter mdifference of 
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the kitten to the finery with which she is loaded, is in the highest degree 
amusing. ‘ Pussy’s Toilet” is the title uader which the picture must be 
looked for. 

The fruits of Mr. Stanfield’s journey into Spain, in 1851, are begin- 
ning to be apparent. He has chosen for his largest subject a magnificent 
pass in the Pyrenees, leading from the — frontier towards the Pic 
du Midi of he Valley of Ossau, and taken, we fancy, from below the 
Port d’Anéou, where the path is rg # unserer for muleteers. Over 
piles of rocks in the foreground, between the interstices of which 
glimpses are obtained of streams now frozen, a party of contrabandistas 
are scrambling, some few of their companions being visible in the 
distance, slowly making their way in the direction of the Caseta de 
Broussette. Ualf-way up the valley, on the left hand, stands a ruined 
hovel, affording—wretchedly enough—the only possible shelter in this 
desolate region; to the right, through the clinging mists, a zone of 
fir-trees is visible, descending half-way down the mountain side; and, in 
the centre of the picture rises the Porked summit of the Pic du Midi, 
covered with eternal snow, the background being filled by other sharp 
peaks only dimly discerned in the extreme distance. The colouring and 
general treatment of this fine subject are admirable. There is no parti- 
cular locality indicated in Mr. Stanfield’s next picture, which he calls 
‘“¢The Last of the Crew,” but it stands in need of none, the truthfulness 
of the subject being universal. The scene is a wild, rocky shore, against 
which a noble vessel has been driven, and is now a wreck, her masts gone, 
her spars drifting about, and her hull yielding to the weight of the dash- 
ing waves. The morning is gloomy, but gloomier far are the thoughts of 
the sole survivor, “the last of the crew,” who, half-naked, sits in an 
attitude of deep despair, upon the inhospitable strand. This is the whole 
of the picture, but it tells a terrible story, in a manner the briefest and 
the most touching. Mr. Stanfield has two other marine views, one of 
La Rochelle, looking across the harbour, and the other, Hulks in the 
Medway; the first is remarkable for its fine sunny effect, the clearness of 
the sky, and the buoyancy of the water; the last for the life and motion 
which are thrown into the subject: the crisping waves under the influence 


‘of a fresh breeze is rendered with striking fidelity. 


Mr. George Stanfield, whose vocation lies on land, has two charming 
pictures: the Bridge of Montreux, that loveliest of the villages on the 
shores of Lake Leman; and the picturesque town of Sion, in the Vallais, 
seen from below a gateway close to the Jesuit’s church. Careful draw- 
ing, pure colouring, and successful management of light and shade dis- 
tinguish Mr. George Stanfield’s productions. 

Mr. Roberts has returned from Rome, unfortunately without the lar, 
view: of the interior of the Basilica of St. Peter’s, on which we heard 
was last autumn engaged. The picture is, we believe, in this country, 
but did not arrive in time for exhibition. Zn revanche, as he cannot 
show us what he has done in Rome, Mr. Roberts once more leads our 
willing feet to Venice, and presents us (would that the literal sense were 
understood here) with a fine bright view on the Canal of the Giudecca, 
and another of the Church of Santa Maria della Salute, distinguishable 
amongst other sacred edifices in Venice by the boldness of its cupola. 
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Sunshine and shadow are the respective characteristics of these two pic- 
tures, both of which are painted with wonderful breadth and effect. An 
anachronism, with which no one will quarrel, raises the Temple of the 
Sibyl at Tivoli, in Mr. Roberts’s third picture, on the shores of the Frith 
of Forth, with the Musselburgh near and the Bass Rock in the distance. 
Whoever is familiar with the coast and gazes upon it on a warm sum- 
mer’s day, may easily believe that the Bay of Baiz lies before him, so like 
are the features of this part of the Scottish shores to the scenery looking 
westward from Posilippo. But the Temple of the Sibyl transplanted to 
this northern region is merely intended to form a beautiful object on the 
Frith of Forth, in harmony with its natural objects, and Mr. Roberts’s pic- 
ture shows how effectively this can be accomplished. 

But we are really in Italy, with sea, earth, and sky, when we look 
upon Mr. Hering’s View of Chiavara, that ancient and picturesque 
Genoese town, lying on the Mediterranean, where, as Dante tells us, 


Intra Siestri e Chiavara s’adima 
Una fiumana bella— 


which travellers delightedly remember as the Lavagnaro. Partaking, 
also, of the same delicious effect of climate is a second picture by Mr. 
Hering of the ruined temple of Jupiter on the island of Egina, look- 
ing also seaward; this lovely spot is dedicated to a solitude which the 
presence of a lonely bird of prey tends more to heighten than destroy. 
The professional influence of our married artists is _ewtalo to extend 
itself to their wives, more than one of whom may say, with Mrs. Hering, 
“ Ed anch’ io sono pittore!” This lady has painted a most exquisite land- 
scape, a scene at sunset in the western Highlands, which may worthily take 
its place in any gallery. 

From these softer aspects of nature we turn to the rude North Sea, 
subject again to the genius of Mr. Cooke, who, with many competitors 
on the canals of Venice, has none, save Stanfield, on the coast of Hol- 
land. Two subjects, out of several that will be found on the walls of the 
Academy, particularly claim attention. The first of these is a view on 
the low beach near Egmont op Zee, where two large fishing-boats, having 
just run in to discharge their freight, are standing out to sea, the wind 
as yet having barely filled their sails. The two opposite effects of 
trembling waves and still water have been attained by choosing the period 
of ebb-tide, and the peculiar build of the flat-bottomed Dutch boats has 
enabled the painter to bring them close to the shore, thus greatly adding 
to the value of the composition. The figures busy amongst the turbots, 
plaice, and skate, which are shortly to be borne off to market, give great 
animation to the scene. The interest of the second of Mr. Cooke’s 
marine pictures is of a higher order, for there is in it the element of 
danger. A French lugger is driving into Calais harbour in very rough 
weather, and it needs a strong and a steady hand to guide her into port. 
She is just lifting over a high running wave, having broken the crest of 
one which is scattered to leeward, and so truthfully are the troubled 
waters painted that the apparent motion of the vessel seems quite like 
reality. All the accessories of the scene are excellent, not the least 
characteristic being the heavy gear of the lugger itself and the pic- 
turesque costumes of the sailors. Before we quit this line of coast we may 
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mention that Mr. Chambers, trusting no less to his own skill than to the 

restige of his name where marine subjects are concerned, has sent in a 
{ picture of Rotterdam ; the quaintness of the architecture and the 
various colours of the old building which stands at the water’s edge, are 
valuable adjuncts of which Mr. Chambers has ably availed himself. 

Home scenery is the last but not the least attraction in this year’s Ex- 

hibition of which we have to make mention. Mr. Creswick has a very 
beautiful landscape; Mr. Goodall one of those charming out-of-door 
studies of which he is so completely master; and Mr. Faed, deserting 
those interiors which have almost brought him into contact with Mr. 
Webster (who, by the way, we hear, has only two small pictures), has 
ventured amongst smiling meads and sparkling brooks, and with success 
as great as if his forte had been always there. One of Mr. Faed’s 
pictures is the “ Pretty Peggy” of Allan Ramsay, and well she deserves 
the title. The other, called ‘“ Morning,” represents a family of hay- 
makers going out to their summer labour; there are two handsome girls 
in the group, for one of whom a rustic swain is holding a gate open, 
and looking all the love which at that hour he would not dare to breathe. 
The subject is treated with great spirit and freshness, and shows that 
Mr. Faed has a strong feeling for nature which he is well able to develo 
With a pleasure which cannot abate, again we look upon the living land- 
scapes of Mr. Lee. Two of these are upon his favourite stream, the 
river Awe, above the point which formed the subject of one of his last 
year's pictures. “The Silver Pool” shining in the bright, clear daylight, 
gives its name to the first of this pair; the second, dark, glassy, and 
transparent, is appropriately called “ ‘The Fisherman’s Haunt.” In both 
these pictures it is impossible for Art more admirably to counterfeit 
Nature. Mr. Lee has a third Scottish subject, ‘‘ The Shepherd's Glen,” 
where a mountain-torrent issuing from a woody ravine sweeps past a 
broad hill side. His fourth picture, painted in conjunction with Mr. 
Sidney Cooper, bring us nearer home, to a broad, placid English river, 
with cattle and trees. His fifth and crowning work of art, is an avenue 
of oak and Scotch fir in Devonshire, with a flock of sheep (exquisitel 
painted by Mr. S. Cooper) scattered about the road. We know not if ied 
an avenue as “The Chequered Shade” is really to be seen as it is here 
represented, but if Mr. Lee has not heightened the natural beauty of the 
scene, to visit it would alone repay the toil of a long summer day's 
journey. 
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Sap and sweeping, of late, have been the ravages of Time among our 
men of letters. Now by the hand of death, now of decay (which is nigh 
unto death, for that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish 
away), and now of changes and chances in this uncertain life. A long 
list, and as mournful as long, might be drawn up, of setting suns and 
falling stars, missed, with more or less of regret, from this visible diurnal 
sphere, in whose greater light to rule our day we rejoiced, or in their 
lesser, to govern our night. (Happily, this figure is faulty; for the light 
of such luminaries remains, and often brightens more and more continu- 
ally, after their earthly orbit has fulfilled its course.) Brief is the space 
within which we have had to sorrow for the decease of a Wordsworth, 
though full of years and honours,—of a Moore (and already how ‘ lightly 

of the spirit that’s gone, and o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ”), 
—and, not to name others that might be named, of a Talfourd, the judge 
upon the judgment-seat, cited before another tribunal, so strangely, so- 
lemnly, suddenly, ’ev’arope, ’ev‘purn ‘opOadyov! And, again, the breaking up 
of old literary x Aratron the evanishing of familiar systems, the scattering 
of time-honoured but time-dissolving galaxies, is mournfully instanced in 
the case of two of Scott’s “ young men,” “ wild young bloods,” who are 
now compassed with infirmities that require seclusion, as well as stricken 
with years that yearn for it,—John Wilson, and John Gibson Lockhart. 
To each may the influences of retirement be healing and restorative—to 
each may there come a soothing experience of what is a sacred ‘promise, 
“ At evening-time it shall be light ”—light with a mellow radiance, fit 
of the gloaming, and not unfit conclusion of the noonday heat 

and sunny splendours of their fervid prime.* 

It is of the latter we have now, and in our desultory way, to make 
mention ;—of the son-in-law of Sir Walter, the ready writer of “ Peter’s 
Letters,” the reckless, dashing attaché to Old Ebony’s gay staff, the 
classical author of “ Valerius,” the morbid anatomist of “Adam Blair,” 
the manly biographer of Scotland’s two chiefest names in song and story, 
the animated translator of “Spanish Ballads,” and the long-reigning 
editor of the Quarterly Review. 

The present generation is little versed in the pages of Mr. Lockhart’s 
first work of note, “ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk”—of which he has, 
in his riper experience, said, that nobody but a very young and a very 
thoughtless person could have dreamt of putting forth such a book,— 
while he protests against denouncing these epistles of the imaginary 
Welsh Doctor, Peter Morris, “with his spectacles—his Welsh accent— 
his Toryism—his inordinate thirst for draught porter—and his everlasting 
shandry-dan,”—as a mere string of libels on the big-wigs therein por- 








aale since this was penned, the poet of the “Isle of Palms” hath “ fullen on 
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trayed. Among these were Scott, happy and happy-making at Abbots- 
ford,—Jeffrey, the “ wee reekit deil o’ criticism ” and laird of Craigcrook, 
—Playfair, always considered fair game by good haters of the Edin- 

h,—James Hogg, the “inspired sheep’s-head,”—Chalmers, with his 
sublimely-developed mathematical frontispiece, &c. Allan Cunningham 
calls the work all life and character, and admires its freshness and variety, 
treating as it does of courts of law and Glasgow punch, of craniology and 
criticism,—telling us how to woo a bride or cut up a haggis,—and giving 
us “the pictures, mental and bodily, of some of the leading men of Scot- 
land, with great truth and effect.” Scott himself was much interested 
in this last-mentioned feature of the book. “ What an acquisition,” he 
says, “it would have been to our general information to have had such a 
work written, I do not say fifty, but even five-and-twenty years ago ;* 
and how much of grave and gay might then have been preserved, as it 
were, in amber, which have ree now mouldered away. When I think 
that at an age not much younger than yours I knew Black, Ferguson, 
Robertson, Erskine, Adam Smith, John Home, &c., &c., and at least saw 
Burns, I can appreciate better than any one the value of a work which, 
like this, would have handed them down to posterity in their living 
colours.” And Sir Walter goes on to say that Dr. Morris ought, like 
Nourjahad, to revive every half century, to record the fleeting manners 
of the age, and the interesting features of those who will be only known 
to posterity by their works.+ Could Sir Walter have foreseen the host 
of third-rate and thirtieth-rate Doctor Morrises, who, between then and 
now, have infested the face of the earth, on the plea of being chields 
amang us takin’ notes, and faith! wull prent ’em—notes of our res domi 
(never mind how angusta), of our dressing-gowns and slippers, of our 
obiter allusions and by-the-way interjections, of how we clear our throats, 
and whether we wear straps, and so forth,—he would probably have put 
in a qualifying clause, to modify his panegyric of the Morrisian tactics. 
And this reminds us of a passage to the purpose in one of the lively letters 
of the author's countrywoman, Mrs. Grant of Laggan. ‘You ask me,” 
she writes, “what I think of Peter’s Letters? I answer in a very low 
whisper—not much. The broad personality is coarse, even where it is 
laudatory; no one very deserving of praise cares to be held up to the 
public eye like a picture on sale by an auctioneer :{ it is not the style of 
our country, and it is a bad style in itself. So much for its tendency. 
Then, if you speak of it as a composition, it has no keeping, no chastity 
of style, and is in a high degree florid and verbose. . . . Some dept 
of thought and acuteness appears now and then, like the weights at the 
tail of a paper kite, but not enough to balance the levity of the whole. 
With all this, the genius which the writers possess, in no common degree, 
is obvious through the whole book: but it is genius misapplied, and run- 
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* Sir Walter wrote this (in a letter to his son-in-law presumptive) in July, 
1819. 

t Lockhart’s Life of Scott. Chap. xlv. 

t Even Scott, it may be observed, considered the general turn of the book too 
favourable, both to the state of public society, and of individual character, in 
Scotland—quoting Goldsmith’s couplet, 

“His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows proud.” 
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ning riot beyond all the bounds of good taste and sober thinking. We 
are all amused, and so we should be, if we lived in a street where those 
slaves of the lamp had the power of rendering the walls so transparent 
that we could see everything going on at our neighbours’ firesides. But 
ought we to be so pleased?”* Aye, gentlemen tourists, pencillers by 
the way, domestic police reporters, household inventory-takers, and break- 
fast-table shorthand-writers, all the sort of you,—aye, there’s the rub. 
Good Mrs. Grant would perhaps have changed her mild interrogative 
into a very decisive affirmative, or rather a very indignant negative, had 
she lived to see what we see, and hear what we hear, in these times of 
gossiping fireside inquisitors. 

From “ Peter’s Letters” to “ Valerius” is an abrupt transition. In 
this classical novel we are made spectators of a series of ¢ableauz, illus- 
trative of the manners and events of Rome under Trajan. Thus the 
narrator takes us to patrician reception-rooms ; to the Forum—with its 

nd associations and familiar traditions—the ancient rostrum from 
which Tully had declaimed, and the old mysterious fig-tree of Romulus, 
and the rich tesselated pavement, memorial of the abyss that had once 
yawned before the steady eye of Curtius; to senatorial gardens, with 
their garniture of fountains and exotics and perfumed terraces and sculp- 
tured nymphs and fauns; to a supper-party in the Suburra; to a 
preetorian guard-room, and a prison for doomed Christians ; to the Fla- 
vian Amphitheatre, to hear the gladiator’s moriturus vos saluto, and the 
confessor's dying credo; to the temple of Apollo, shrine of the reliquary 
se prophecies, and museum of the busts of earth’s immortals ; to a 
eronese painter’s studio; to a Neapolitan witch’s midnight enchant- 
ments ; to a village barber’s shop, full of custom and fuss and small-talk ; 
to a secret con of the faithful in the catacombs ; to Trajan’s presence- 
chamber, and the Mammertine dungeons. The characters engaged in the 
action present a fair diversity of types of society in the capital, but for 
the most part lacking individuality and life. Valerius himself is too 
much of the faultless walking gentleman, though his betrothed, the high- 
hearted and deep-hearted Athanasia, is some removes beyond the standard 
walking lady. Sabinus, the jovial, kindly, bustling centurion—with his 
strong muscular fabric and hearty masculine laugh,—who, under Agricola 
and his real triumphs, and Domitian and his sham one, has undergone 
varied freaks of fortune, and preserved his equanimity and his rubicundity 
unaltered in them all; Xerophrastes, the professed Stoic and eventual 
cynic, greedy, selfish, mercenary, and mischievous; and Dromo, the 
retan slave, “a leering varlet, with rings in his ears, whose face re- 
sembled some comic mask in the habitual archness of its malicious and 
inquisitive look ;” these are perhaps the most noticeable of the dramatis 
persone, though themselves subordinate agents. There is a scattering 
of philosophers, who discourse learnedly on their conflicting systems— 
the Epicurean in particular being set forth and incidentally exemplified 
mM & prominent degree. Among the more remarkable passages in the 
action of the tale may be noted, the scene in the guard-room, where, after 
the boisterous choruses of a boon soldiery, Valerius overhears “the voices 
of those that were in the dungeon singing together in a sweet and lowly 








* Memoirs and Correspondence of Mrs. Grant of Laggan. 
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manner,”* and his subsequent interview with the singers in the expectant 
martyr’s cell; the visit to the gladiators’ ward and its adjoining me- 
nagerie,—and indeed the whole description of the doings at the amphi- 
theatre (parts of which recal, in their way, some pages in ‘ Ivanhoe,” 
devoted to the spectators at the tournament); to which may be added, 


the meeting with Athanasia in the temple of Apollo, and her interrupted 
share in the idolatrous hymn—her part in the betrayed assembly of be- 
lievers, and its stern results—the baptismal and betrothal scene in the 


moonlit grotto, 
Under the shade of melancholy boughs— 


where stood the fountain which became to Valerius the Aourpoy madvyyeve- 
o.as, as he stepped into its cool water, and the aged Aurelius stooped 
over him, and sprinkled the drops upon his forehead, and repeated the 
appointed words, and then kissed his brow as he came forth from the 
water, while Athanasia also drew slowly near, and hastily pressed his 
forehead with trembling lips, and then all three sat down together, and 
in silence, by the lonely well. 

Jeffrey’s fling at Mr. Lockhart, as being “ mighty religious too,” and 
as obtruding a “‘ devotional orthodoxy” with a tendency, “ every now and 
then, a little towards cant,”—which, however, had reference to his Scotch 
novels (in common with those of Professor Wilson)—finds no justifica- 
tion, so far as it is a sneer, in the instance of “ Valerius.” The author 
has even exercised a reserve and restraint, in the face of strong tempta- 
tions (from the nature of his agitating theme) to an opposite treatment, 
which to many appear forbiddingly cold and fatally apathetic. It can- 
not be alleged that his heathens are all painted black, and his Christians 
white. Not Gibbon himself is much more charitably—or, if you 
will, impartially—disposed towards Trajan and his policy. The keen- 
scented editor of the Edinburgh must have been keen-scented beyond 
human or even canine parallel, could he have sniffed the odour of 
sanctity, in ‘devotional orthodoxy” power, and in the rankness of a 
tendency to “cant,” in the too dispassionate and so far uncharacteristic 
eolloquies of Mr. Lockhart’s Roman Christians. They are, in fact, un- 
real from their very failing to speak out: not that they would, or ought 





* “ Ah, sir!” said the old soldier, “I thought it would be even so—there is not 
a spearman in the band that would not willingly watch here a whole night, could 
he,be sure of hearing that melody. Well do I know that soft voice—Hear now, 
how she sings by herself—anc there again, that deep strong note—that is the 
voice of the prisoner.” “Hush!” quoth the centurion, “heard you ever any- 
thing half so divine? Are these words Greek or Syrian?” ‘ What the words 
are I know not,” said the soldier; “but I know the tune well—I have heard it 
played many a night with hautboy, clarion, and dulcimer, on the high walls of 
Jerusalem, while the city was beleaguered.” . . . . “ But this, surely,” said the 
centurion, “is no warlike melody.” “I know not,” quoth the old soldier, 
“‘whether it be or not—but I am sure it sounds not like any music of sorrow,— 
and yet what plaintive tones are in the part of that female voice!” “The bass 
sounds triumphantly, in good sooth.” “ Ay, sir, but that is the old man’s own 
voice—I am sure he will keep a good heart to the end, even though they should 
be singing their farewell to him. Well, the emperor loses a good soldier, the 
hour Tisias dies. I wish to Jupiter he had not been a Christian, or had kept his 
— to himself. But-as for changing now—you might as well think of per- 

ing the prince himself to be a Jew.”— Valerius. Book i. chap. viii. 
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to, speak out when to do so would be unseasonable and fruitless—but 
that where they would, and ought to, they do not—which is noticeable 
not as a fault (for the author had good reasons, artful ones, for abstaining 
from sermonising), but as evidence how free “ Valerius” is from affecta- 
tion of the ower-guid. The book seems to have been flung off at a 
heat—not of enthusiasm; there is indeed little in its composition, whe- 
ther we regard the story or the aceessories, to belie the assertion that it 
took but three weeks to write:—‘ when he was writing ‘ Valerius,’”’ 
Professor Wilson is reported to have said of his friend and literary ally, 
“we were in the habit of walking out together every morning, and 
when we reached a quiet spot in the country, he read to me the chapters 
as he wrote them. He finished it in three weeks. I thus heard it all 
by piecemeal as it went on, and had much difficulty in persuading him 

t it was worth publishing.” Mr. R. P. Gillies, too, has put on record 
his wonder at the rapidity of the same pen—which if surpassed by 
Christopher North’s* in the one article of fiery despatch, was its superior 
in systematic assiduity, and regularity of labour: Mr. Lockhart, the 
“ Literary Veteran” assures us, thought thirty-two columns of Black- 
wood (a whole printed sheet) an ordinary day’s work, involving not the 

ightest stress or fatigue. 

urning, however, from his first to his last essay im fiction, we find 
but too many footprints df the seven-leagued boots of this perhaps fatal 
facility. It was the scenes descriptive of university life at Oxford, that 
chiefly attracted public attention to “ Reginald Dalton’’—a kind of 
subject which has since found many another scribe, more or less conver- 
sant with and master of it; among whom may be named Mr. Hewlett, 
of the same university, and Dr. Samuel Phillips, whose “Caleb Stukely” 
illustrates Cambridge experiences of a like order. Maiden aunts and 
uninitiated papas must have formed horrible notions of Oxford, if they 
had within reach no corrective or alterative, to restrain and tone down 
the effect of “ Reginald Dalton’s” revelations—which are certainly open 
to {the charge of giving an einseitig and exaggerated picture of Alma 
Mater-ia. But the picture won eager albeit shocked gazers, by its broad 
strokes and its high colouring—and may, we suspect, have tended as 
directly to induce anxious “governors” to send their boys to the other 
university, as in later days the alarm at “ Tractarianism” has done. 
The lively chapters devoted to Reginald’s under-graduate career were 
devoured by those ab extra, as an exciting novelty—and scanned by 
those ab intra as a “refresher” of old times and cherished associations, not 
ss the once-familiar slang peculiar to court and quadrangle and hall 
and combination-room. A Town and Gown row, a bachelor’s supper-party, 
—with the orthodox complement of pickled oysters, exquisitely veined 
brawn, and peerless sausages, served on lordly dishes of College plate, 
and magnificent flagons of that never-to-be-resisted potation, Bishop (a 
beverage which, thirty years ago, it was not superfluous for Mr. Lockhart 





* “Mr. Wilson had then [viz., thirty years ago] a rapidity of executive power 
in composition such as I hate never seen sees before or since.” “ Bur t then 
> do nothing but when he liked and how he liked.”—Gilkes’ Literary 


eteran. 
+ Hew, quantwn mutatus ab illo Kemprernavsen of the Noctes, and the Presi- 
dent of the “Right, Wrong or Right Club”! 
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to explain in a foot-note, as being the resultant of Port wine, mulled 
with roasted lemons—just as Claret similarly embellished is yclept 
Cardinal; and Burgundy, Pope);—a fox-hunting raid to Newnham 
Harcourt, va roads all alive with 


— Buggy, gig, and dog-cart," 
Curricle and tandem— 


and the gallop, at Parson Hooker’s “hark, hark!” to the music of 
hound and horn,—pell-mell, priest and layman, squire, curate, bachelor, 
and freshman—away over bush and furze, bog and briar, hedge and 
stile, ditch and double-ditch—* tramp, tramp across the stubble; splash, 
splash across the dubble ;”—boating engagements at Mother Davies’s ;— 
dunning blockades against the “sported oak ;’—scuffles with proctors and 
bull-dogs;—a duel in the meadows, and a lodgement in the Castle ;— 
such are some of the topics ungrudgingly set forth in Reginald’s Oxford 
career. Little enough there is to glorify the ideal Oxford of scholar- 
ship, and earnest study, and gracious refinement—to echo +Warton’s 
apostrophe, 

Hail, Oxford, hail! of all that’s good and great, 

Of all that’s fair, the guardian and the seat ; &c.* 


The hero’s university course is only an episode; but to it the leading 
interest of the work attaches, and upon it the novelist has expended the 
best of his power and pains. Reginald’s subsequent experiences in Lon- 
don and elsewhere are dull, and loosely put together. The table-talk— 
wine-table, breakfast-table, supper-table, or what not—so profusely de- 
tailed, is too frequently of the veriest weak tea-table sort : weak enough, 
mawkish and vapid enough, to make one almost incredulous of its coming 
from the trenchant pent of the editor of the Quarterly, and the manly, 








* Triumph of Isis. 
Tt We have all seen, it may be presumed, in Punch or some cognate repertory 


of satirical censorship, specimens of the way in which the flimsiest manufacturers 
of novels manage to fill up, at least expense of brain-work and penmanship, the 
necessary number of pages decreed by the circulating libraries—whose decree, 
implastic and inexorable as that of Medes and Persians, altereth not. But 
who would willingly accredit the editor of the Quarterly, in his most finished 
novel, with dialogues of such calibre as the following (between a match-making 
— at cross-purposes)—taken from a large stock of which it is but a current 
sample: 

[ Macdonald, the “ pawky” writer, is trying to bring to terms the lady-mother 
of the damsel he desiderates for his son. ] 
' . ban is’t to be, Leddy Catline? Since other folk intend to speak, what can 

Oo 3 

“To be ? what to be, Mr. Macdonald ?” said the lady with an air of surprise, 
rather too grave to be affected. 

““What’s to be, Leddy Catline ?” 

“Yes, what’s to be, Mr. Macdonald ?” 

** What’s to be, mem ?” 

* What’s to be, sir?” 

“The thing, mem—the business—the whole affair-———” 

“ The whole affair, sir ?—the business, sir?” 

“Yes, mem, the business—the business—God bless my heart !” 

“The business, Mr. Macdonald ?” 

“Come, come, Leddy Catline, we’ve had enough of this work. Time’s no 
chuckey-stanes—Has your leddyship not been holding any serious conversa- 


tion ?” 
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vigorous, forcible biographer of Sir Walter Scott. The humourous 
parts of “ Valerius’’ were flat, nor are those of this tale of modern life 
much more potent—though there is certainly some ae nt satirical 
writing, and a plentiful seasoning of caustic wit. The c ters are, 
with one or two exceptions, far from being loveable or even likeable 
people : the Catlines irritate, the Chisneys repel or fatigue, Macdonald 
thoroughly annoys, and even good old Keith bores us. But the elder 
Daltons are a refreshing relief—genial, natural, and heart-whole; the 
Vicar wins our affectionate reverence; young Macdonald is one of the 
better sort of “ good-natured fellows” (a complimentary epithet of cruel 
kindness), and sweet Helen Hesketh sways our loyal souls whithersoever 
she listeth. Her part in the tale, with its pathetic associations, is wrought 
out with emphasis’ and discretion, and shows what the novelist can do 
when he will: 


And Nature holds her sway as Lockhart tells 

How dark the grief that with the guilty dwells ; 

How various passions through the bosom move, 
Dalton’s high hope, and Ellen’s sinless love. 

Creative fancy gives a lovelier green 

To Godstowe’s glade ;* and hallows all the scene 
Where Love’s low whisper sooth’d their wildest fears, 
Till Joy grew voiceless and flow’d forth in tears.t 


The “dark grief” that tabernacles with “the guilty,” and the “ various 
assions” that agitate the bosom of frail humanity, were impressively 
elineated in the two Scotch novelets, “Adam Blair” and “ Matthew 

Wald.” The former is pitched in the same key with Wilson’s painfully 
intense tale of ‘Simon Gray,” and Mrs. Southey’s “Andrew Cleaves.” 
It is not improved in moral tone, however it may be heightened in melo- 
dramatic sein, by the evident influence exercised on the author’s 
mind by his familiarity with German fictions ; to the morbid charac- 
teristics of which, he too nearly adapted his own story. We canimagine 
him at a later period inditing merciless strictures on similar trespasses, by 
some later romancer, in the way of overwrought emotion and patho- 
logical diagnosis—and visiting with peremptory rebuke the morale which 
drags down to ruin, in its blackness of darkness, a too soft-hearted and 
susceptible minister of the Gospel, by the iron chain of “fate and meta- 
physical aid,” Calvinism and philosophy. In ‘“ Matthew Wald” there 
are some powerful bits of tragic, or rather perhaps of melodramatic 





“Why, really, Mr. Macdonald, I scarce think we have been very serious.” 

“**Sdeath, mem, what do you mean ?” 

“ Sir a 

“Mem ?” 

‘Mr. Macdonald ?” 

* ‘Leddy Catline ?” 

“ Sir?” 

“ Hoots, hoots—a joke’s a joke.” 

“ A joke ?” 

“Ay, a joke.”—Reginald Dalton. Book vii. chap. v. 

We are to this hour distrustful of Mr. Wakley’s capacity for writing Words- 
worthian lyrics by the mile, but we can imagine him doing this kind of composi- 
tion by his crowner’s metre of mileage. 

See Reginald Dalton. Book iii. chap.v. | + The Novel: a Satire. (1830.) 
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writing—the story of Perling Joan is touching, and that of the 
Glasgow shoemaker, who murders a guest, and goes on his way praying, 
and who dies praying for the hooting crowd around his scaffold, is not 
without its awed admirers. 

Of Mr. Lockhart’s ‘Spanish Ballads,” a fellow-countryman and 
brother poet has said, that fine as were the original verses, they certainly 
lost nothing (as did the shield of Martinus Scriblerus) from being sub- 
jected to his modern furbishing ; but that, on the contrary, what was 
tame he inspired, what was lofty he endowed with additional grandeur, 
whilg even the tender—as in the lay of ‘‘ Count Alargos and the Infanta 
Soliza”*—grew still:more pathetic beneath his touch. Another fellow- 
countryman and brother poet—well versed in Border minstrelsy—ad- 
miringly recognises all the simplicity, and energy, and picturesque beauty, 
and more than the flow of the ballads of the Border, in these translations 
from the Spanish and Moorish. “The fine old Bible English into which 
they are rendered, gives the antique hue so natural and becoming in the 
old minstrels ; all other translations fade away before them.”t Mr. 
Hallam, too, always a cautious judge, has swabed no faint praise—that 
damning sentence of cautious judges—to these bold and buoyant lyrics. 

We reckon it blessing rather than bane that our limits defy us to be 
prosy about that glorious piece of biography, the Life of Scott. It is 
far too interesting and valuable to be a present text of controversy, about 
the Ballantines “‘and a’ that :” the man who reads such a book with 
fussy critical pretensions, should be required to name one poor half-dozen 
of biographies that equal it in matter and manner. The Life of Burns, 
again, is a pleasant compilation—vigorous in narrative, and set off with 
fit reflections, the germ of other and deeper ones, in the essays of Wilson 
and Carlyle. 

Still more emphatically may we count ourselves happy in being without 
space to discuss the Editor of the Quarterly Review. One word, never- 
theless, against the not unpopular impression of his “ merciless” disposition, 
and “implacable” opposition to opponents. The personal characteristics 
foisted on him by certain scribblers, have been commonly identified with 
his editorial ideal—making up an austere man, haughty, reserved, reck- 
lessly satirical, and somewhat vindictive withal. Tom Moore could dis- 
criminate between editor and man, when he introduced Lockhart’s name 
among “ Thoughts on Editors :” 


Alas, and must I close the list 

With thee, my Lockhart, of the Quarterly, 
So kind, with bumper in thy fist,— 

With pen, so very gruff and tartarly. 
Now in thy parlour feasting me, 

Now scribbling at me from thy garret,— 
Till *twixt the two in doubt I be 

Which sourest is, thy wit or claret. 





* “Than which, as rendered by Mr. Lockhart, no finer ballad of its kind— 
more gushingly natural, or more profoundly pathetic—probably exists in the 
poetry of any nation.”—David Macbeth Moir. (A.-) 

t Allan Cunningham. 
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Mark, believer in the bilious “personal talk” of N. P. Willis and his 
sympathisers, how Thomas the Rhymer here recognises in the man what 
it was his fate to miss in the reviewer.. Only because of the vulgar ac- 
ceptation of the aforesaid personal strictures do we thus trench on what 
is a al province. But one so often hears allusions founded on what 
has seme oer by the Penciller by the Way, that it is but fair to 
point to testimony recently given, incidentally enough, by other popular 
writers, whose opinions bmi to be on record, and may be taken 
for what they are worth: we will confine ourselves to woahestiaies Sterling 
and B. R. Haydon—both men strikingly diverse in party and tendency 
from him they refer to. ‘I found him,” says Sterling, describing an 
interview with Lockhart on the subject of S.’s Strafford, “ as neat, clear, 
and cutting a brain as you would expect ; but with an amount of know- 
ledge, good-nature, and liberal anti-bigotry, that would surprise many. 
The tone of his children towards him seemed to me decisive of his real 
kindness,”* ‘ L., when we became acquainted,” says Haydon, “felt so 
strongly how little I deserved what had been said of me, that his whole 
life has since been a struggle to undo the evil he was at the time a party to. 
Hence his visits to me in prison, his praise in the Quarterly, &c.. . .. 
This shows a good heart, and a fine heart L. has ; but he is fond of mis- 
chief and fun, and does not think of the wreck he has made till he has 
seen the fragments.”t Very like Haydon, truly; but let that pass. 








THE ALLIANCE OF BRITAIN AND FRANCE. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Jorn hands, ye gallant men! 
O’er the long feuds, the hatreds of the past, 
The waters of oblivion wisely cast ; 
England and France are love-knit sisters now, 
Smiles on their lips, good-will on each smooth brow : 
The victories both have won, 
Since glory’s race begun, 
Shall rouse no memories up, 
To poison Friendship’s cup ; 
And nought again but pure and generous wine, 
Shall in that ivy-mantled goblet shine, 
The drinkers quafling to the Island-Queen, 
To whom old Ocean’s stormy billows yield, 
And Gaul, the bold of heart, the gay of mien, 
The dauntless in the field. ' 





* Carlyle’s Life of Sterling. t Autobiog. of Haydon. 
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The Alliance of Britain and France. 


Join hands, ye gallant men! 
Though harness’d ye may stand in warfare’s pride, 
Spurs on the heel, and falchion at the side, 
Both are too wise to dream of conquest now— 
Conquest in Error’s tomb long laid ; 
Not that your valour hath decayed, 
It sits serene on each free noble brow ; 
And this shall find, the Vandals of the North, 
Who, to break Europe’s peace, have issued forth. 
Think they, as their rude sires crushed tottering Rome, 
To whelm the South once more, 
And make on smiling plains their savage home, 
And bathe free lands with gore ? 
No, ours is not decrepitude, but power 
Rome knew not in her palmiest, mightiest hour: 
Albion and Gaul shall sweep the torrent back, 
The lions that shall scare the wolves’ wild pack, 
And to their steppes send Russ, and rude Cossack. 
Moslems may cheer them yet, 
Their crescent shall not set, 
Like them the Western warriors sworn to die, 
Ere the Aggressor’s blood-stained banner fly 
From Stamboul’s minaret! 


Join hands, ye gallant men! 

No more in rivalry, and hostile pride— 
March to the field, and battle side by side ; 
Your warfare not for power or glory made, 

Ye combat that the world may justice see, 
That truth and right sink not, in ashes laid ; 

Ye fight that peace may be ! 
To stay barbaric inroad, whose wild course 

Might give the rule to one o’erweening lord ; 
Ours is the march of mind against brute force, 

The freeman’s shield against the tyrant’s sword : 
We stand for the oppressed, and so our cause 
Hath good men’s wishes, and just Heaven’s applause, 
And future years shall one more story tell 
Of Truth that triumphed, and of Wrong that fell. 


Then gallant men, join hands! 
Tis meet that vengeance’ shaft should now be hurled 
By the two foremost Nations of the world ; 
For Gaul and Britain still, on land and deep, 
The destinies of sheltered nations keep : 
Proud is the trust, and faithful they will be, 
And bounds and law prescribe, great Czar! to thee : 
Then valiant men, join hands ! 
British and Gallic bands, 
On, on, to victory ! 
F2 








A PEEP INTO ARTISTS’ STUDIOS IN ROME. 
By C. P. 


One of the most pleasant ways of getting through the day in Rome, 
when you begin to get a little weary of the regular sight-seeing, is by 

ying a visit to some of the Artists’ Studios; it is an agreeable change 
rom old churches, old ruins, old pictures, and old statues, to see what 
can be achieved now-a-days—to heave a sigh over the melancholy falling 
off in talent and execution, if you are one of those true desponding cha- 
racters who do not believe in anything but the antique ; or if you are of a 
more cheerful frame of mind, to see if there may not be some small spark 
of the ancient flame still left. 

Rome perfectly swarms with artists of every nation and every walk ; 
there is scarcely a house in the place that has not “ pittore” or ‘ scultore” 
on some of the doors; but unless you are well up in the topography, or 
have a guide, it is one of the most difficult things in the world to find 
out exactly where the particular Studio is situated that you may wish to 
visit. First of all, the houses all look exactly the same; all have a large 
open doorway looking into the street; this leads to a dirty stone staircase, 
where the most profound darkness reigns, and indeed it is well if darkness 
be all. Then when you begin the ascent, these staircases are regular 
traps to the unwary. You may mount from piano to piano in vain look- 
ing for the door you want, for each house is like a rabbit-warren, and 
there are all kinds of little galleries and suspicious-looking passages lead- 
ing you cannot tell where; so that unless you are used to the kind of 
thing, you soon get bewildered, and very likely give up the attempt in 
despair. You may ring over and over again at doors and get no 
answer ; or if anybody does come, they seldom know anything about the 
other lodgers. It almost appears as if the artists were of such retiring 
and modest disposition that they shunned the world altogether, and had 
no wish that their works should be seen, so carefully and studiously do 
they conceal their places of abode. Suppose, however, you get to the 
door at last, and give a knock with your knuckles, or ring the bell, if 
there is one; it will still probably be a minute or two before the door is 
opened, and you hear a slight scuffling as if somebody was absconding 
herself. On entering you find yourself in a place that looks rather like a 
coach-house, lit by a large window high up in the wall, or if there are 
more windows, they will all be carefully closed in order that the light may 
fall properly. There will be some Tittle sketches probably nailed up 
against the walls, early efforts of the artist ; and in the middle of the 
room two immense screens, from behind one of which, perhaps, you hear 
a gentle rustling, and the sound of breathing. If you were to go and 
look, or by any chance the screen were to come down, you would be 
rather astonished at the sight of a lovely young creature crouching down 
behind, attired only in a transparent scarf of many colours, or some such 
light and airy costume. You see her portrait on the easel in an unfi- 
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nished state. There is a beautiful garden with purple flowers blooming 
in every direction, and trailing creepers forming a kind of fairy bower, 
in which the young creature is swinging herself, on a chain of roses 
which is suspended from two of the overhanging trees. There is a large 
yellow moon which lights up the scene with her soft mellow beams ; it is 
a lovely warm summer night, as indeed it ought to be, or it would be 
most imprudent for the fair creature to be out in such a costume. This 
is one walk of art; in other studios you find views of the Campagna, 
with peasants in the foreground, and a cart with oxen, a long row of red 
arches part of an ancient aqueduct, the Sabine hills in the distance 
enveloped in a purple haze; or it may be the Lake Nemi, and ruins of 
so-and-so, with female figures in costume, the principal one supporting a 
jug on her head; or, perhaps, fishing-boys with liquid eyes, pifferari with 
olive complexions and floating locks; or if it be a high art Studio, studies 
for a grand historical subject, and a canvas sixteen feet by twelve, with 
ghastly figures in armour or medizval costumes just sketched in. High 
art and historical painting are, no doubt, very fine things when the artist 
can achieve them; but how many are there, who ever do, of those who 
make the attempt ? and oh! what melancholy and humiliating extrava- 
gances most of them perpetrate—the failure is ten times more apparent 
than it would be in a subject with less pretension. And yet I suppose 
there always will be a race of men, who think it their cadling to make 
gigantic daubs which, presuming the almost impossible case of merry 
wishing to possess them, could scarcely be hung in any private house. 
If every young painter who has a turn for that line were to read the 
life of B. R. Haydon before commencing, it might be of use, and, per- 
haps, act as a wholesome warning. A more melancholy picture was 
never drawn, and yet, poor creature, he had not only fully persuaded 
himself that he was a great painter, ¢he one destined to reform the world 
and induce a taste for a higher walk of art, but also a great man and a 
martyr. Such was evidently the idea under which he wrote his volumi- 
nous journals, thinking that sooner or later posterity must do him justice 
and duly estimate talents, which his own age was too insensible to appreciate. 
That autobiography is one of the most melancholy books ever published ; 
it is a touching thing to see how se/f peeps out everywhere, how by his 
own writing he convicts himself of the most pitiable and trivial weakness, 
stubbornness, bad taste, and even want of principle. ‘This, however, is a 
slight digression, and has nothing to do with the subject in hand. 

The great attraction this winter has been Mr. Gibson's studio. 

“‘ Have you been to see the coloured Venus yet ?” is the question every- 
body asks you at the tea-fights. 

“ Well, and tell me what did you think of it ?” and then you imme- 
diately plunge into a long and interesting discussion as to hethen the 
Greeks coloured their statues—whether colour is applicable to some sub- 
jects and not others ; and you talk away till you begin to think yourself 
quite a man of taste, and extremely learned on art. Not one of the least 
of the merits of this statue is the inexhaustible fund of conversation 
which it has supplied for these agreeable little reunions, which are some- 
times apt to get rather heavy unless there 7s something of this kind to 


fall back upon. 
In the frst street on the right, leaving the Piazza del Popolo by the 
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Barberini, are two folding-doors, on which is painted the name of 
Gibson, one that Englond may well be proud of, as there can be no 
uestion that the owner is at this time the first sculptor in the world. 
ntering, we found ourselves in a large unfloored room, in which are 
crowded numerous statues, casts, busts, and basso relievos ; whilst the 
workmen are busy on others. Here we saw the figure of the Cacciatore 
holding a dog in the slips, which had so many admirers at the Great Ex- 
hibition; here also was a beautiful figure of a tired boy, leaning back in 
aseat; and many others more or less interesting. Passing along a little 
where some large blocks of unwrought marble were lying, we 
came to a second room, in which we found the great artist at work on 
his grand figure of Justice, which is to form part of a group to adorn one 
of the chambers in the new Houses of Parliament. 

In the middle of the group will be a colossal statue of the Queen 
seated, and on each side a large standing figure ; the one to represent 
Justice, and the other Clemency. The figure of Justice, Mr. Gibson 
told us, would take him about two months more. Clemency, I believe, 
was not commenced. It is a curious sight to see a statue in the clay ; I 
recollect perfectly I had an idea at one time that a sculptor began with a 
hammer and chisel on the block of marble, and chipped away until he had 
finished his statue; but when you see it going on, the real process is 
very different. 

irst of all a large cross is set up, or a framework of iron, adapted to 
the shape of the figure or group; on this the soft clay is plastered in 
lumps, small crosses of wood being put in every now and then to prevent 
it shpping. When the mass has arrived at something approaching to 
the shape of the figure the artist has designed, then the expression of 
the face, the folds of draperies, and other important parts are carefully 
studied, and finished with small tools adapted for the purpose ; a little is 
scraped away here, a little added there, until at last the whole comes out 
to his satisfaction. After this a cast is taken, and then the real statue 
is cut out of the marble by workmen called Formatori; the whole of 
this part of the work being mechanical and done by measurement, 
though of course the greatest nicety is required. The statue is thus 
brought to a very fine point of perfection, but the few last touches are 
given by the artist himself. It is wonderful to see what exquisite things 
these Formatori can do with the model to copy, and measurement to go 
by; and yet there are few, I believe, who rise to any great excellence as 
sculptors themselves, or have much power in the way of designing an 
origmal subject. Perhaps it is as well, or there would be nobody to bel 
for the men of real genius. The Justice is a female figure standing 
perfectly upright, one hand holding a balance, the other resting on a 
sword. The dress is a simple garment confined at the waist, and falling 
in a few straight folds. ‘The face expresses a determination perfectly 
immoveable and stern, to be influenced by nothing but the right. The brow 
broad and firm, with the hair divided down the middle and falling in two 
straight masses on the shoulders. Round the neck is suspended a small 
charm, supposed to represent Truth. This was added at the suggestion of 
the Duke of Northumberland, Mr. Gibson told us. It appears the judges 
in ancient E pt used to wear a charm of this description, and by it 
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them. The statue represents a kind of person you would not feel quite 
happy in pleading a bad cause before. All those pathetic little a sel to 
the feelings, and artless allusions to clearness of intellect and enlightened 
views, with which gentlemen of the long robe (as the newspapers call 
them) are accustomed to treat that noble institution, a British jury, you 
feel would be quite thrown away here. The less you adorned your case 
by flowers of oratory, and the more you stuck to foots, and proved them 
pretty clearly, the better ; for you feel she would detect the slightest flaw 
in your argument in a moment. 

he model who sat for this figure was a Roman peasant woman of the 
name of Louisa. There was a small cast of her head on a shelf close by; 
the features modelled exactly from life. The resemblance to the large 
statue was very strong, the eyes and mouth exactly the same, but upon 
the nose a little improvement was made. Louisa was a favourite model 
for painters as well as sculptors. I used frequently to see her, and was 
always much struck by her air, and the grand way in which she carried 
her head ; though there was nothing very alarming when you came to 
talk to her, and she laughed and chatted away in the most condescending 
and agreeable manner. She has rather passed her premiére jeunesse, 
but must have been very handsome a few years ago. Her eyes are still 
very fine, piercing hazel, with long black lashes ; but I pity her husband 
if » i often treats him to the kind of expression Mr. Gibson has thrown 
into her face. 

There used to be a still finer model for statues of this kind of the 
name of Frazia: her features were quite perfect throughout, in an 
artistic point of view. It is not often, Mr. Gibson said, that he met 
with a model like her ; in general, artists have to get a nose from one, 
eyes from another, and so on, but Frazia he considered quite equal to any 
of the antique Greek heads. She had been painted and modelled more 
than any of her class in Rome ; but, unfortunately for the fine arts, this 
great creature does not appear to have had a character exactly in 
accordance with her personal charms, and she came to an untimely end 
in consequence—as the report is, she drank herself to death. 

On one of the shelves against the wall was a small plaster cast of the 
Justice, made by way of experiment, as a study for the large statue ; it 
was interesting to see how immensely the figure gained in power by size. 
The expression was nearly the same in both, but the force and dignity 
added by the colossal proportions was beyond belief. 

In the next room we found the workmen busy on the Queen; the 
rough outline of the shape was already made out, and the statue had the 
same effect. as an oil painting after two sittings. ‘The men were busy 
cutting out the marble from behind the folds of the dress in the throne, 
a most laborious and difficult process, for which they have peculiarly- 
shaped tools. 

In another room was the cast of the celebrated statue of Sir Robert 
Peel, for which the nation voted the sum of six thousand pounds ; but 
we did not stop to examine Sir Robert much, or im fact anything else in 
the room; for under the thin gauze veil which the attendant dexterously 
whips off is the Venus ; opposite are some chairs, where you may sit 
and admire at your leisure. 

There are some people in the world who never can see beauty in avy- 
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thing, especially if it be at all out of the beaten track ; but the general 
verdict I think must be in favour both of the statue itself and of the 
application of colour. This has been the case certainly here; many of 
the most bigoted, who were extremely severe upon the very notion of 
painted fire. before they had seen it, found reason to modify their 
opinions afterwards. The fact is, nobody (certainly no mere amateur) is 
competent to give an opinion until they have seen the result. ‘ A coloured 
statue!” I have heard many say,—‘‘oh, thank you! a barber’s block— 
Truefitt’s shop for that kind of thing—better put her on stays to make it 
complete.” All this of course will be said, and there is little use attempt- 
ing to confute arguments of this kind; the best aud only answer is the 
statue itself. 
The figure is a young and beautiful girl with the true Greek type of 
beauty. She is supporting herself rather on one leg, the other slightly 
bent and resting on the instep ; with one hand she holds some drapery to 
her side, in the other is the golden apple, with the words ‘n xadn AaBer@ 
engraved on it. ‘The body is tinged rather than coloured with the most 
delicate yellowish pink ; half-way between the elbow and shoulder is a 
golden armlet, which contrasts beautifully with the colour of the flesh. 
The face has just the faintest blush of colour in the cheeks, the eyes as 
faintly tinged with blue ; to see them to the best advantage you ought 
not to be too close ; at a little distance they fall into the shade, and then 
the expression is soft, feminine, and tender. The hair, which is of a 
light auburn, is plaited and arranged in a most graceful manner in a 
kekruphallos, or head-dress which used to be worn by the Greek women, 
a kind of net of pale blue silk. The drapery is merely pressed against 
the side, and does not conceal the graceful figure ; it is of. pure. white 
marble, uncoloured, except a delicate line of blue and red round the 
hem. One of the greatest charms of the figure is the contrast between 
this pure spotless white and the delicate hue of the body. The hands 
and feet are small, beautiful, and perfectly formed ; they seem as if they 
would be quite soft and warm to the touch. She is represented with a 
tortoise at her feet, as of old the Queen of Love and Beauty used to be 
worshipped in her temples at Elis. On the back of the tortoise the 
artist’s name is engraved in Greek characters. The great charm of the 
statue is, I think, the elegance of the figure ; the turn of the shoulders 
and arms is perfect. This you see to the greatest advantage when you 
get the face about three-quarters, when the undulating line of beauty 
and the hands come out to the greatest advantage. Like almost all 
other very wonderful things, I think the Venus does not strike you mute 
with admiration at first sight; it is only by sitting down and dwelling 
upon it, looking at it in every light and from each side, that the beauties 
gradually unfold themselves, and you begin to appreciate it properly. 
Amongst the other statues we saw a repetition of this figure in white 
marble without colour. Nothing could have been better suited for 
judging how far colour was an improvement or not. There you had the 
two together to compare, and from all those who have seen both I never 
a but one opinion, which was decidedly in favour of the “ painted 
Next to Gibson’s, I think Mr. Macdonald’s was the most favourite 
lounge. It is near the Barberini Palace; you enter up a stable-yard, a 
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quarter for French cavalry. The first thing which —— the eye on 
entering was a large group of Ulysses and Argus, lately purchased by 
Lord Kilmorey. The incident, as given in the Odyssea, is as follows :— 
Ulysses, after his wanderings, returns to Ithaca, his native island. 
Having assumed the disguise of a beggar, he is conducted by Eumeus, 
the herdsman, to his own palace. “And Argus, the dog of stout- 
hearted Ulysses, who was lying there, on seeing him pricked up his head 
and ears. For he lay there cast out and neglected by the women, be- 
cause his master was gone away. And servants, when their masters are 
not there to rule them, no longer are willing to do what is right.” (How 
interesting it is, by the way, to trace exactly the same thing now-a-days 
after the lapse of so rt centuries.) ‘And Ulysses, seeing the dog, 
wiped away a tear; but when he saw Ulysses near, he had not strength 
to move, but wagged his tail and laid down his ears, and then black death 
befel him.” 

The statue is larger than life, and cut out of a splendid block of white 
marble without a vein, the finest that has been seen in Rome for many 
years. The hero—in his right hand is along knotted pole with which he 
supports himself—is starting back as he regards the poor dog with a com- 
miserating look; Argus is trying to get up and come to him, but, quite 
worn out, has not strength to move his hinder quarters, and is licking his 
master’s leg by way of recognition. 

Ulysses is a fine manly figure, with the curling beard and hyacinthine 
locks which the poet gives him. On his head is a pileus, or close-fitting 
skull-cap, with which he is repesented in the old sculptures. 

Near this was a full-sized statue of the owner as a gladiator, with a 
skin over his shoulders. It was a portrait, and the casts of the limbs 
were all taken from the life. As you look at it you cannot help feeling, 
that, after all, the English aristocracy are not quite such a degenerate 
and effeminate race as they are sometimes represented. There are not 
even many members of the P.R., who make the noble science of self- 
defence their profession, who could show such a brawny chest and mus- 
cular arms as this. 

In another part of the atelier some workmen were taking a cast of a 
nymph ; we watched the process, which was a very interesting one. A 
mixture of plaster and wax is made into a kind of paste, and softened 
over a pan of charcoal which stood near. This is pressed tight on to 
the different parts of the statue in small pieces; in a few seconds it 
hardens, and when cut off a most sharp and perfect impression is taken of 
the part to which it has been applied. All these pieces are carefully 
— down and joined together, Coie first undergone a further har- 

ening process. The plaster is then poured in, and the cast comes out, 
allowing for the difference of material, exactly like the original. 

Mr. Macdonald, however, is even more celebrated for his busts than 
statues. All round the studio are rows upon rows of heads, amongst 
which you may recognise many of your friends and celebrated public 
characters—or pretend that you do, it is all the same thing, like Mr. 
Smith of London, who, with his amiable wife and daughters, was in the 
studio one day when we were there. As the workman who was showing 
him round mentioned the names of the originals, I observed every now 
and then, when he came to Lord This, or my Lady That, or the Hon. Mrs. 
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So-and-so, the excellent man’s eyebrows would go up, and a pleasing smile 
beam in his face, as if he were recognising adearfriend. “ Dear me,” he 
would say, “you don’t tell me so; and very like him too,” he added for our 
benefit, after a close examination through his double glasses, He showed 
a good deal of ingenuity too, in varying it sometimes in the following 
way. Some of the busts had the names written in pencil underneath, and 
Mr. S., having read these on the sly, would ask in an off-hand way, 
“ By the way, isn’t that Douglas? Ah! I thought so; what a hand- 
some fellow he is—a monstrous handsome fellow !” Oh, Mr. Smith, I do 
wonder how you dare! 

There were hundreds of heads altogether—statesmen, and beauties, 
and popular preachers, and artists, and literary men; it was a curious 
and interesting study. Character is certainly more fully expressed in 
the marble than in a picture. Real beauty comes out stronger, and 
talent shows more; pretty features, a fresh complexion, and well got-up 
dress, don’t help a person much here ; it is the shape of the head, and 
character, that tells. One thing especially strikes you, the absurd effect 
of ambrosial curling whiskers cut into an elegant pattern, or hair very 
neatly parted, and well plastered down with bear’s grease. To look 
decent in marble you either ought to give Nature ‘her own way, and 
grow everything, or the face ought to be perfectly smooth; the last, 
perhaps, looks the best, especially in a handsome or intellectual coun- 
tenance. 

In an inner room we found the artist himself, and three lumps of 
brown clay, in different stages, which he was employed upon at the time, 
and which were rapidly assuming the shapes of the originals; the like- 
ness in all, as far as they had gone, was very striking. The first feeling 
on seeing the is, that it is very nice work and extremely easy. 
It looks as if anybody could plaster on little dabs of soft clay, and then 
scrape it into shape with a toothbrush handle. You feel inclined to 
hire a studio and commence immediately ; it would be so very interesting, 
and so nice, to make fifty pounds a Road, or even say forty to begin 
with ; and you might raise we prices after a year. It is just the same 
thing too with painting ; when you watch a great artist at work, and see 
how easily the effect is produced, especially in the beginning of a picture, 
you begin to think the power has been entirely overrated, and that 
anybody could do it if they liked; this the more, as those who can, are 
very fond of telling you, “Oh! you could do just as well if you only 
tried.” It is perhaps as well though to remain contented with the happy 
consciousness of possessing the latent power, for the illusion is apt to be 
— if you attempt to put it into practice. 

’e visited many other interesting studios, both of painters and sculp- 
tors, and in all met with the same courtesy and good-natured readiness 
to explain everything; but, however, I must not delay amongst them 
any longer, for if I were to attempt to describe half even of what was 
to be seen, it would form volumes instead of one article. If I had time I 
should like to say a few more words about some of the models. It is one 
of the most interesting sights in Rome, I think, to see them on a fine 
morning ; they take their station on the broad flight of steps which leads 
from the Piazza di Spagna to the Trinita di Monti, and there wait till 
they are sent for by some artist. 
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Everybody has to pass up and down, or along in front of these steps a 
haindoed times a day, so you soon get to know them all by sight, besides 
recognising many of the originals of the pictures that you have seen in 
the studios ; Alessandro, the pifferaro, with his long hair and dark 
melancholy eyes, which have earned him many a dollar, and the pretty 
little Philomena, with her sweet imploring look, and a happy conscious- 
ness of her own charms. One group every visitor at Rome this winter 
must have observed—a man with long hair and beard, in a very pictu- 
resque costume—a broad-leafed high-crowned hat, and an immense skin 
with the hair on, forming one very striking part of his get-up; he had 
his pipes at his back, and by his side a small chubby-faced boy with large 
round eyes, who used to stand with his little hand stretched out for the 
bajocco, which he demanded in a most piteous voice. In one studio was 
a charming picture, in which this little youth was introduced exactly in 
the same attitude in which you might see him any day. It was admi- 
rably done, quite to the life, and you expected to hear him come out with 
‘“‘ Date mi qualche cosa” every minute. 

There was also a most lovely Sir Joshua-like baby, with auburn hair, 
the most beautiful complexion, and such fat little legs and arms. It used 
also to be brought to sit, and is introduced in the same picture as the 
little boy. The mother was immensely proud of it, as well she might 
be; and it was a pretty sight to see it asleep on her lap, whilst its por- 
trait was being transferred to the canvas. 

The early morning is the time to see the steps; then, if it is a fine 
suuny day, the effect is very charming—the women in their bright 
colours, red head-dresses, and black hair fastened up by large silver pins ; 
the men with their long beards and most picturesque, though dirty, cos- 
tumes ; and the boys with large liquid eyes. These Italian peasants are 
very different from the same class in England; they seem as if they could 
not sit, stand, or walk, without falling at once into a graceful attitude, 
and in every position are a perfect study for a painter. 

There was one other constant frequenter of these steps, who formed a 
striking contrast to the rest. This was an old cripple, in a blue jacket 
and red waistcoat, who used to be there every day, and all day long, 
whatever the weather might be. He used to sidle about like a crab. I 
forget whether he had any legs, but if so, they were doubled up in some 
mysterious way, and he made more use of the hands for locomotive 
purposes. He used to lie there all day, like a lion waiting for his prey. 
There is a double flight of steps up to the Trinita di Monti, meeting in 
the middle; here he used to take his post, and whichever flight you came 
down he was always ready, and scrambled across with his eternal “ Cat- 
tivo tempo, signore,” in the most cracked of falsettos. 

The antipathy I took to this individual I am afraid was most un- 
christianlike ; but I believe he was a rank impostor. There is a story 
that his daughter was married lately, and he presented her with a dowry 
of two thousand scudi, and when some one mildly remonstrated with him 
for continuing to beg, he modestly replied : 

“ Ah, signore, ho un’ altra figlia.” 

Under the trees that line the road to the Pincian there is a donkey 
tethered all day; it brought him in the morning, and he rides off at 
night, when his day’s work is over—I have no doubt to a much better 
supper than many of those whose charity he has obtained during the day. 
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ON THE TURKISH QUESTION.* 


A GLANCE AT THE POLITICAL STATE OF EUROPE AT PRESENT 
AND IN FUTURE, 


Ir is not surprising that a political question which involves the in- 
terests of so large a portion of Europe should occupy and agitate the 
public mind from “ Indus to the Pole,” and that it has awakened the 
energies of the press even in a country which has resolved, if possible, to 
preserve its neutrality, although bordering on the theatre of stirring 
events, and situated, as it were, between the belligerent powers. Every- 
thing that comes from the shores of the Baltic, whither the gallant fleet 
of England has gone, to prove to the world that the heroic spirit of 
Nelson is not extinct, that Britain’s fearless mariners have still ‘‘ Hearts 
of Oak” to uphold the honour of that flag which 

Has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze ; 
that they will her 


Glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe! 
And sweep through the deep 
While the stormy tempests blow— 


everything that comes from the shores of that northern sea, where rides 
the superb armada in which so many British hearts are bound up, will 
be received with at least some degree of interest by the British public ; 
and some little curiosity may be excited to know the views of the much- 
talked-of Eastern question, offered to his own countrymen, by a political 
writer belonging to one of the nations of Scandinavia. 

H. P. Selmer’s volume has recently made its appearance in Copen- 
hagen, and, in placing his work before the Danish public, he reminds 
them that the misunderstandings between Russia and Turkey, and now 
also between Russia and the greater powers, which threaten a rupture to 
the peace of Europe, must be a subject of consideration possessing much 
interest for Denmark, which, though not at present involved in the 
events that darken the political horizon of Europe, “will surely by no 
means remain untouched, either in case of a general war, or of un 
eventually extensive transformation of political relations.” He re- 
marks that— 

‘Latterly, in the greater part of Europe, even in our fatherland, 
there seems to be an overwrought sympathy for the fate of the Turkish 
arms in opposition to that of the ly in the already commenced 
warfare ; a feeling which, in our own country, recals to mind the stirring 
period of the Sleswig-Holstein war, and the sympathy then accorded by 
strangers.” 

But he insinuates that this feeling in favour of Turkey is somewhat 
misplaced. Public sympathy, he says, should range itself on the side of 
Peace, Liberty, and Improvement, in opposing Conquests, Despotism, and 





* Om det Tyrkiske Spirgsmaal, &c. By H. P. Selmer. Copenhagen, 1854. 
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Barbarism ; and, he adds, ‘ whatever may be said of Russia, it would be 
satirising truth to choose, as the representatives of Peace, Liberty, and 
Improvement, Turkey and the Turkish people.” He thinks it is absurd 
to expect that the Turks should ever become a civilised people, or 
Turkey a real European state; and he asserts that the dismemberment 
and partition of the Turkish empire will be the only mode thoroughly to 
bring about such a complete political regeneration of Europe, as events 
would appear to be tending to: that such a partition, carried out success- 
fully, would be for the best and truest interests of all parties, taking into 
consideration the advantages both to the governments of states, and the 
people who compose these states, and not excepting Turkey itself—where 
the interests of twelve millions of Christians have to be consulted, who 
reside in European Turkey, by the side of a third of that number of 
Mahometans, of whom again but a third part are actually Turks. He 
contends that such a partition and dissolution would be but simply the 
continuation and completion of that which has long been going on, see- 
ing that wide regions have, by degrees, been ‘drawn away” from 
Turkey, and are now found in the possession of Russia, Austria, Greece, 
and France ; while other large provinces of the Ottoman empire are in a 
half independent state, and Turkey itself, internally ruined, seems with 
great strides to be marching to its dissolution—a consummation which, 
if not soon about to happen, cannot, at all events, be avoided in process of 
time. 

This idea, that the dismemberment and partition of the Turkish 
empire would be the most certain means of bringing about the complete 
political regeneration of Europe, and would secure advantages to all its 
other governments and states, is in direct opposition to the opinion of the 
great English diplomatist, Lord Palmerston. In a speech he made more 
than twenty years ago—in 1833—he said: “It is of the utmost im- 
portance for the interest of England, and for the maintenance of the 
peace of Europe, that the territories and provinces forming the Ottoman 
empire should be an independent state. . . . . The integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman empire are necessary to the maintenance 
of the tranquillity, the liberty, and the balance of power in the rest of 
Europe.” THE INTEREST OF ENGLAND, at least, must remain un- 
changed, since to consult that, and that alone, has always been the avowed 
guide of Lord Palmerston’s political conduct, and this statesman has 
— his approval of the war against Russia in defence of the Turkish 
Sultan. 

But, the preservation of the balance of power in Europe—the protec- 
tion of ‘‘ our ancient ally,” the Porte—justice and generosity towards a 
noble and oppressed people—and similar rhetorical flourishes, may all, 
summed up, be transposed into one plain truth: the necessity of prevent- 
ing the ambitious and greedy Czar from seizing on Constantinople, and 
thereby bringing his Russian dominion into too close proximity to the 
British possessions in the East Indies. Were the clever, yet ruthless, 
designs of the Imperial Catherine to be carried out, and Turkey to be- 
come, not merely the vassal, but a province of Russia, that colossal power 
would not content itself with its vast tracts of land in the icy regions of 
Northern Asia, but would probably seek to add to them the rich and 
fertile territories of the south, now held with a strong hand, but not 
without some difficulty, by Great Britain. 
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To return, however, to our Danish author. Before giving, at any length, 
his ideas as to the state of Europe in the future, he takes a retrospective 
survey of the events of the past century, and those of the earlier part of 
the age in which we live. We will give a portion of this at least, as 
nearly as possible, in his own words: 

“That nothing under the sun is lasting or immutable, is an axiom, of 
the truth of which there are no more convincing proofs to be obtained 
than those afforded by the course of political events. From the earliest 
period of history—not to speak of the destinies of commercial associations 
—states have been seen to rise and to fall, to increase and to decline in 
power and prosperity, in an everlasting stream of remarkable changes. If 
we cast a glance backwards, over the more recent past and the political 
arena of our own part of the world, Europe, we shall not be long in find- 
ing examples of the most striking extremes of the power inherent in 
political revolutions. Thus, while between three and four hundred years 
ago the southern European kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, making a 
wise and well-directed use of their means, and the fortunate circumstances 
in which they were placed, acquired, in a manner not alone astonishing 
to that age, - the conquest of half the world, an extraordinary degree of 
power and greatness, which threw far into the shade all the other nations 
of that period ; in our days (having decayed during a couple of centuries) 
they have sunk into the most pitiable state of misery and weakness, so 
that Spain, once one of the mightiest, the richest, the most extensive, and 
most fortunately situated kingdoms in the world, taking the lead of all 
others in Europe, can now scarcely maintain its rank as a second-rate 
power—nay, has not even been able to prevent a fortress—important in 
a political and military point of view—on its own territory from being 
wrested from it by another power, and retained permanently in cs occu- 

ation. 
: ‘¢ Still earlier than the first date of the above-named events, rolled on 
from the East the tremendous Turkish power, and speedily swallowed up 
one of the greatest and most celebrated states in Europe, for a time even 
threatening to annihilate European civilisation and Christianity. But that 
power has sunk, by degrees, back into nothing, and Turkey is now, not- 
withstanding the vast regions that are still under its dominion, in a posi- 
tion of weakness that borders upon dissolution ; and for a long time past 
it has only formed a subject for general calculation, how the space of 
which it consists ean best be parcelled out and shared between the other 
European states. Nay, in the very century in which we live, we have 
seen, perhaps, one of the most wonderful facts history has to relate—how 
one mighty spirit, whose equal scarcely any land or any time has pro- 
duced—by his own matchless genius, aided by the peculiar situation and 
circumstances into which he was thrown, created for himself an amount 
of political power and sway to which none had ever before attained ; a 

ower, however, which more suddenly than it had been acquired, sank 
into nothingness, when Providence had ordained the hero’s fall. 

“ Even our own country, Denmark, offers without doubt, especially if 
we go back to its ancient history, a vivid example of the uncertainty and 
fluctuation of political matters. 

“ But if we somewhat more closely examine the period which has recently 
passed, ially the events of the last half of the bygone century, we 
will find during that time not. only several in the greatest degree re- 
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markable and important political changes (doubtless a greater number and 
of more importance than had ever previously taken place in a similar 
extent of time), but likewise what would seem to be the commencement 
of, or preparation for, a complete revolution in the political affairs, not 
only of Europe, but also of all parts of the world. We see how, close 
upon the commencement of the last century, one of the many small 
principalities of Germany, assuming the name of a kingdom—the title 
of king having been granted by the then mighty German emperor to an 
insignificant and vain-glorious prince, as a harmless gratification, a 
childish plaything—began boldly to place itself alongside of the great 
European powers; and how this originally small state has been so 
astonishingly fortunate, has risen so rapidly, and has so much increased 
in importance, that the kingdom of Prussra is now rightfully entitled to 
be classed among the five great powers of Europe. 

“‘ We see another of the new great empires, the most colossal of them 
all, owing principally to the surpassing abilities of one man who erected 
a power, which became more widely enlarged under his suecessors, come 
forth from its nook in the extreme verge of Europe, where, until then 
almost unmarked, and without much influence, it he played an incon- 
siderable and subordinate part, and with the greatest and most fortunate 
conquests from neighbouring powers, and with an energetic development 
of its own resources, soon acquire such a degree of might and influence, 
that scarcely any of the higher powers have so much to say, at the 
present day, in the great political circle as Russta. 

“ About the middle of the eighteenth century commenced another, 
and one of the most remarkable political movements ever seen, namely, 
the English acquisitions in the distant East Indies, which, originating in 
a commercial speculation, increased so wonderfully, as speedily to become 
the foundation of a political power appertaining to Great Britain, in the 
richest and most magnificent countries of Asia—a dominion which has 
extended itself to such a degree, that (including the tributary or pro- 
tected countries) it now spreads over a space containing more than 
135,000,000 of human beings. 

“ Shortly after, another not less important event occurred, though ver 
different in its character; we allude to the separation from Britain of the 
greatest part of the ci-devant English colonies in North America ; 
which, feeling their own power, after a short and successful war, assisted 
by some of the European nations, threw off their allegiance to the mother 
country, and erected one of the most remarkable states that has ever 
existed in the world. The loss to Britain on that occasion was ver 
great; but it is a loss for which she has amply compensated herself. The 
United States have since quadrupled their territories, and form at this 
day, short as has been the period of their independence, a power which 
can take its place along with the greatest, and which has already com- 
menced playing a very imposing political part. The vast extent and 
importance of these American States and Asiatic possessions have 
caused the domain of European politics to be carried far beyond the 
boundaries of Europe to remote parts of the world, and thus to invest 
political life, in the future, with infinitely more extensive functions, and 
a much wider field of action. Soon after the loss of its American colo- 
nies, Great Britain commenced (in 1788) founding new settlements in 
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Australia, there also to establish that power, which already, in all quarters 
of the globe, has grown to such an amazing height. 

“In contrast to the mighty and still rising powers just mentioned, we 
behold Poland, one of the most ancient and largest kingdoms of Europe, 
a noble nation, after having been ruined by weak monarchs and bad 
governments, become the object of the rapacious designs of three neigh- 
bouring powers ; and, first plundered of its best provinces, then partitioned 
among its trio of oppressors, retain not even the name of a kingdom 
among the states of Europe.” 

Our Danish author goes on to give a concise but masterly historical 
sketch of the “dynasties of crowned heads which have reigned in Europe” 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century to the present time; with 
a catalogue of the wars and revolutions that have taken place, and the 
changes brought about by diplomacy during these 150 years. He 
remarks that most of the reigning sovereigns are either of German 
origin, or are connected by marriage with that country. Among these 
he names Austria, Prussia, Russia, and England, Denmark, Belgium, 
Greete, and Portugal. He continues: ‘‘ The foregoing rapid survey of 
the greater political events which have taken place since the commence- 
ment of the last century, may lead us to the conclusion that the future 
political condition of Europe cannot, for a long time to come, be expected 
to arrive at a state which shall be exempt from great changes. For 
what reason have we to believe that the future shall be fraught with 
fewer and less important events than the period lately passed produced ? 

On all sides there is enough to occasion, either upon party or 
general grounds, a still greater interruption to the maintenance of the, 
as yet, imperfect balance of power, or a breach of the peace of Europe. 
We see about half its nations in a state of political childhood, or minority ; 
and either in the highest degree wronged, or by no means rightly treated. 
It is therefore not to be wondered at, that, though since 1815 there has 
been no general war in Europe, or none of the great powers have been 
brought into collision with each other, there has scarcely been a European 
state which has not been engaged in internal or external wars,* some of 
them bloody and obstinate wars, which have been principally caused by 
unfortunate and imperfect political relations.” 

According to Selmer, the weaker and the smaller states, which cannot 
defend themselves, are the apples of discord in Europe; therefore he 
would unceremoniously do away with them all. He thinks it would be 
very A 3029 to annihilate all the small German principalities and petty 
dukedoms, and asks what is the use of such states as Anhalt, Lippe, 
Reuss, Lichtenstein, &c., &c., which are not larger than provinces, and 
very small provinces too; he ridicules the “Frankfort gathering” of 
1848 and 1849, which, he says, was a failure; and the German Bund, 
inquiring what sincere unity there can be among such a medley of states 
and governments of all sizes, especially as one or two members of the 
association are large enough to swallow up all the rest. 

Our author forgets that if the petty German States are good for 





* “There has been war between Russia and Turkey, in France, in Poland, in 
Hungary, in Greece, in Italy, in Germany, in Denmark, in Holland and Belgium, 
in Spain, in Portugal; not to speak of the wars which England, Holland, France, 
Spain, and Russia, have carried on in their possessions out of Europe.” 
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nothing else, they furnish husbands for the oe and princesses, and 
wives for the kings of the greater and more influential nations of Europe. 
They serve as nursery-grounds for royalty, aud grow the trees from 
which descend the regal branches of the European world. 

In contradistinction to the situation of the smallest states, our author 
dwells for a little time on the might and grandeur of England and the 
power of France. These two great western monarchies, he admits, both 
in their interior and their exterior resources, both in political and national 
development, are far ahead of the other leading states. ‘* No people in 
the world,” says he, ‘‘ have ever spread themselves and their language, 
and their dominion, over so many regions distant from Europe, or have 
ever in commercial, industrial, on all useful matters, as well as in litera- 
ture and in science, arrived at such a matchless height as the people of 
Great Britain.” 

He seems to consider Austria a great empire only in name, not in 
actual consolidated power, like England. “ So far from being one great 
nation, it is composed of four totally distinct nations ;—viz., the German, 
the Italian, the Magyar, and the Slavonic, having no sympathy or union 
of interests with each other; . . . . the bitter fruits of such a political 
jumble are, the never-ceasing and openly-expressed discontents, and the 
fermentation of spirits in Austria’s finest provinces, leading to the frequent 
insurrections that have so often not only threatened the integrity of the 
state, but have placed its very existence in danger, and which afford no 
prospect of repose in future.” 

In regard to Russia, its enormous size is commented on, as embracing 
the half of Europe, the third of Asia, and a large portion of America ; 
throughout which no less than eighty different languages and dialects 
are spoken. But its subjugation of Poland, and that still brave people 
being held in unwilling bondage, forms an internal evil, more productive 
of weakness to Russia than bestowing additional strength on it. It is 
also to be observed, that the Tartar and other Asiatic tribes incorporated 
into the Russian empire are raw barbarians, totally unfit to be ranked 
with the civilised nations of Europe. ‘Therefore Russia cannot be classed 
with those other great European states, who lean more or less on the 
power which is centred in the people; on not merely their physical 
strength, but on the mental superiority, on the spiritual cultivation, and 
on the patriotic feelings, of a self-sustaining population. 

In Russia, Selmer says, the power of the state is centred in its chief ;; 
supported only by its military strength, which, the more absolute and the 
more unlimited it is, becomes the more subject to uncertainty and to 
change. As long as a vigorous, able, and energetic monarch holds the 
reins of the empire, and manages wisely the various departments under 
his control, so long will his power be enormous, even to an extent—it 
cannot be denied—remarks our author, of threatening to become dan- 
gerous to the rest of Europe. But there is not much in reality to fear ; 
and should his situation » sling or a weaker chief be placed at the head 
of the empire, it might possibly soon be made evident on what a slender 
foundation the overweening might of Russia is erected. 

The readers of “ Selmer’s Turkish Question,” should it happen to have 
any in England, will be disappointed that he gives no insight into, or 
opinion respecting, the probable conduct of Denmark in the approaching 
war. Hemmed in as the English and Freuch Baltic fleets will be, between 
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the shores of Russia, Prussia, Sweden, and Denmark, the attitude to be 
assumed by the three last-named powers must be a source of some soli- 
citude. They will remain neutral if they can. If they cannot, doubtless 
their interests, rather than their sympathies, will decide the question. 
Speaking of Turkey, he says, “ Let us now turn our attention to the 
south-eastern portion of Europe, which lies under the dominion of Turkey. 
We behold here a collection of rich and beautiful lands, in extent not 
much less than France, certainly larger than Spain, England, or Prussia, 
which formerly constituted one of the mightiest and most civilised realms 
of Europe, under the dominion of a barbarian Asiatic tribe, as far re- 
moved from European civilisation as it is inimical to Christianity.” 

After alluding to the past power of Turkey, and the period of the 
Crusades, when “ the science of war in Europe was in its infancy,” he 
dwells on the manner in which it has been dwindling away; how it 
has already been despoiled by Russia; on the independence of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, governed by their hospodars ; and remarks that the 
very army of the Sultan is in such a condition as to require to be dis- 
ciplined by foreign officers. He divides the inhabitants of European 
Turkey as follows : 





Ne hel “ee Se a 1,100,000 
TN Sit riicchcUttensanecateaseseess 7,200,000 
Rumani, Moldavians, Wallachians..... 4,000,000 
Arnaouts, Epirotes...........s.sesessseses 1,500,000 
SS Ne 1,000,000 
I iri ie enepeeenensitiiiis 400,000 
Tal iccascinhvanediesiescunmndneinassinedih 70,000 
in hl Ab 230,000 

15,500,000 


But according to their religion : 


Mahometans PeeeerreeeSee ese eeeeteereseee eee 3,800,000 
Greeks and Armenians .............6.... 11,870.000 





EE I a a 260,000 
, jovusbuve seildhihiatis Vitamins 70,000 
15,500,000 


Our Danish politician laments that the peace of Europe should be dis- 
turbed for the maintenance of a state which has already fallen into decay, 
and is, he thinks, doomed to extinction as a European power. He says: 
“« At this moment the great powers are standing with arms in their hands, 
ready to compel Russia to loosen her grasp upon Turkey, and declara- 
tions are heard from Lords Russell and Palmerston, and other statesmen 
and diplomatists, that ‘the integrity of Turkey in its present state is 
necessary for the preservation of the balance of power in Europe.’ But 
should what we are seeking to prove be correct, that on the contrary, a 
dissolution and partition of the Turkish empire would lead to great and 
important results, and that the balance of power in Europe, far from 
being destroyed by such an event, would thereby be in a very different 
manner, and much more permanently settled; then it will surely be 
deeply to be lamented, that, perhaps at the most critical moment, the 
statesmen and diplomatists of Europe should close their eyes against the 
right solving of the Turkish question, and find it justiffable to involve 
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the whole of Europe in certainly a most dreadful, most bloody, and in its 
results, probably most unfortunate war, in order to maintain an equipoise 
that is of little consequence, and a state that, from its first existence, has 
been a blot upon Europe.” 

Yet, however weak, or however faulty the Porte may be, Russia has 
clearly no right to take upon itself to coerce it; and Russia’s determina- 
tion, in spite of treaties, and in spite of remonstrances from the leading 
states of Europe, to invade Turkey, proves that it is actuated by the love 
of plunder, and the desire of still farther extending its already unwieldly 
dominion. ‘The Danish author, however, seems to think that, war or no 
war, the doom of Mahometan Turkey is sealed, and its downfal certain. 
But he does not strengthen his arguments by adverting to the fulfilment 
of prophecy. There are many in England who participate in his anticipa- 
tion of the approaching downfal of Turkey, but most of those persons 

ound their belief on the interpretation of portions of the Scriptures. A 
part of the eleventh chapter of Daniel is pointed out, as applying to the 
overthrow of the Ottoman empire: “ The king of the north shall come 
against him like a whirlwind, with chariots and horsemen, and with many 
ships ; and he shall enter into the countries, and shall overthrow and pass 
over.’ 

Again, that passage in the Revelation which speaks of the pouring out of 
the sixth vial is believed to refer to the destruction of Turkey as a kingdom. 
The Rev. Robert Fleming, a Scotch divine, in a work originally pub- 
lished in 1701, entitled “ Apocalyptical Key,” said: ‘Seeing that the 
sixth trumpet brought the Turks from beyond Euphrates, from their 
crossing which river they date their rise ; this sixth vial dries up their 
waves and exhausts their power, as the means and way to prepare and 
dispose the eastern kings and kingdoms to renounce their heathenish 
ani Mahometan errors, in order to their receiving and embracing Chris- 
tianity.” Fleming calculated that the Turkish monarchy would be totally 
destroyed between 1848 and 1900. 

To those who read in the mysterious and veiled words of Scripture- 
prophecy the approaching dismemberment of Turkey and downfal of the 
Ottoman power, the aggressive acts of Russia in the Danubian pro- 
vinees and the Black Sea must appear as the fulfilment of the designs 
of. Providence: a belief which, fostered by the influence of the ecele- 
siastics of the Greek Church, is said to prevail to a great extent in Russia 
itself, and to create a kind of fanatical enthusiasm in favour of the war 
which now would seem inevitable. 

Our author assigns to the settlement of the Eastern question vast and 
almost world-wide consequences; and in his eyes the settlement of this 
question, and the spoliation of Turkey, would seem one and the same 
thing. The annihilation of the Mahometan power in Europe, and the 
partition of the Ottoman empire among Christian states, he looks upon 
as the stepping-stone to the re-organisation of this quarter of the globe, 
and to a political adjustment and geographical division of Europe, which 
shall lead to, nay ensure, permanent peace in future. Not the Emperor 
Nicholas himself insists more strongly (see Sir G. H. Seymour’s pub- 
lished letters) on the positively “dying” state of Turkey, than does the 
Danish writer; both parcel out the possessions of the approaching de- 
funet; but there is this difference between their arrangements, that whereas 
the Czar excludes France from any share of the spoils of the Mahometans, 
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the Dane more liberally bestows upon Napoleon III., or his successors 
on the French throne, Tunis and Tripoli, which with Algiers, already in 
the possession of the French, would give that people a territory ‘twice 
the size of their own France.” And this happening, he concludes that, at 
some future period, France would still farther enlarge her African empire 
by the annexation to it of Morocco. Egypt, Syria, and the island of 
ar he would allot to Great Britain. 

o the small kingdom of Greece, in compliment to its classical name 
and ancient glory, he proposes to make over Candia, and several other 
islands which have hitherto remained under the Turkish rule, and also 
the Tonian republic, which he seems to think it would be nonsense to 
preserve as a separate state. Bosnia, Servia, dnd Albania, ought to fall 
to the share of Austria. Moldavia, Wallachia, Bulgaria, Roumelia, 
Thrace, and Macedon, with the whole of Asia Minor—or the countries 
lying between the Mediterranean and the Black Seas—ought to be 
erected into an empire, which should take its name from the Bosphorus. 
The second son of the Emperor Nicholas should be placed at the head of 
this new state, and this would form the Russian portion of the booty. 
The lion’s share, it must be confessed. 

Having so far used the telescope of his imagination in seeing into the 
future, our author turns it from the doomed domains of expiring Turkey 
to countries and places nearer home. Thus, Spain and Portugal are to 
be amalgamated into one kingdom ; but we are not told whether Madrid 
or Lisbon is to be the principal town, or whether the ancient Moorish 
capital is to be restored, and the magnificent Alhambra once more to 
become the luxurious abode of royalty. Poland is to be taken away 
from its plunderers, and re-erected into a kingdom. Prussia is to cede 
its Rhine provinces to Bavaria, and in return to get Saxony, Hanover, 
the two Mecklenburgs, Oldenburg, Brunswick, and all the tiny principa- 
lities, also the free town of Bremen. Hamburg, lying so close to Altona, 
and Lubeck, are to be delivered over to Denmark, which, being a mari- 
time and commercial state, will know how to make good use of them. 
What would those “ most potent, grave, and reverend seigniors” who 
form the senate of Hamburg, say to the proposition of transforming their 
wealthy city—the great representative of the once-celebrated Hanse 
Towns—into merely a commercial Scandinavian port ? Not all the waters 
of the Elbe, and the Baltic to boot, could wash out the stain of such an 
affront to its dignity and self-importance ! 

It is needless to follow our author fartherf in tracing out his new map 
of Europe. If the mantle of the ancient Scandinavian Sibyl, the pro- 
phetess Vola, have fallen upon the Dane—though his work is not quite 
another Voluspa*—we will hope that her words, “ All adverse things 
shall become prosperous,” may be realised in his prediction of a future state 
of permanent peace in Europe. Soon may this happy period arrive! But 
if,in the mean time, there must be war, as we do not belong to that amiable 
humbug, the Peace Society, we earnestly pray that the combined armies 
and fleets of France and England may be everywhere successful, and 

oa the black eagles of usurping Russia may speedily be humbled to the 
ust ! 





* The Voluspa, or Oracle of the Prophetess Vola, and the Edda, are the two 
great reposi of the traditions of Pagan Scandinavia. 
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SCHAMYL. 
THE WARRIOR PROPHET OF THE CAUCASUS. 


For more than thirty years the attention of Europe has been attracted 
to a struggle carried on by both parties with such bravery and perse- 
verance as hardly meet with their parallel in the history of all ages and 
nations. The contest in the Caucasus is, in the eyes of every impartial 
observer, at least as justifiable as that of the French against the Arabs, or 
of the English against the Kafirs, but still this fact does not in any way 
lessen the renown of the chieftains who have been contending for their 
belief and their nationality. Schamyl, the dauntless leader and Prophet 
of the Circassians, is, even more than Abd-el-Kader, an object of admira- 
tion to all those who follow his career with attention. At the present 
moment, when the Caucasus may again become the scene of many a 
hard-fought contest, our readers will probably owe us thanks for making 
them acquainted with such facts as we have been enabled to collect about 
Schamyl, the Suttan, Warrior, and Proruet of the Caucasus. 

There is little doubt but that religious fanaticism is the soul of the 
contest, which compels the mountaineers of the Causasus—enclosed on 
all sides as they are by enemies—to hold the sword ever unsheathed in 
their hands, if they desire to escape destruction. But this fanaticism is 
far from being of the nature we might anticipate among barbarians; on 
the contrary, the ‘ barbarians” of the Caucasus possess theological schools, 
which are unsurpassed for the boldness of their ideas and their inexorable 
logic. A fusion of warm feelings of nationality and religion must pro- 
duce in any temperament that admires solitude a certain propensity to 
mysticism, and mystics of this nature have existed among the Lesghis 
and Tchetchenzes for the last thirty years. ‘The dogmas of the Muham- 
madan theologians and philosophers were known to the Caucasian 
professors of religion, and the doctrine of trances, or transfiguration, 
termed Sufism, from its founder, Sufi—whose devotees asserted that they 
could carry on immediate communication with God—had penetrated into 
these warlike regions from Persia, and enkindled the glowing embers of 
patriotism. Sunk in these intoxicating visions, the Ulemas of Daghistan 
founded, as it were, a new religion, and gave it a form, in which the two 
ancient sects of Omar and Ali disappear, and which at the present moment 

forms the foundation of the state raised by Schamy]. 

We will here remark, however, that this religious fanaticism, although 
the most material, is not the sole, support of Schamy!’s power. The fear 
of his iron rule has probably effected as much as religion in retaining the 
different villages under his dominion, for he punishes traitors and rebels 
with the utmost severity. We should err in fancying that all the tribes 
in subjection to him are satisfied with his rule. He raises regular and 
irregular contributions in the shape of money, men, and provisions, which 
are at times felt to be very oppressive. lt tenth man is bound to join 
his banner, and the others to hold themselves in readiness to obey his 
first summons. Each family pays an annual impost of one silver ruble, 
and the tithes of the harvest are carried into the chief’s storehouses. 

Schamy] was born in the aul, or village, of Himri, in the year 1797, 
and was thirty-seven years of age when he became the leader of the 
Tchetchenzes, Even in his early youth he was distinguished by his un- 
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bending spirit, his serious, reserved demeanour, by his pride and ambition. 
His originally rather weak person he strengthened and hardened by gym- 
nastic exercises, He frequently spent whole days in utter solitude, and the 
wise Mullah Jilal Eddin inflamed him with a love for the Koran. The 
cots ae gems gf ney mepeelladlt aroused religi Per rege 
is disciple, repared him for mi deeds. is education bore 
its fruit, and bet is dy when te - ney A the successor of 
Hamsad Bey, every forehead was bowed before the presence of the 
Master. Schamyl, however, is a worthy leader of the fiery sect which chose 
him as their prophet. He is of the middle height, with light, almost red, 
hair—especially his beard, which is now becoming grey—has grey eyes, 
a regularly shaped nose, and a small mouth. An extraordinary calmness, 
which deserts him least of all in the hour of danger, pervades his whole 
demeanour, and he addresses prisoners or traitors without a trace of ex- 
citement or thirst for revenge. He is convinced that his actions and 
words are the immediate inspirations of the Deity: he eats little, drinks 
only water, sleeps but a few hours, and passes his hours of relaxation m 
reading the Koran and praying; but when he speaks he has, as the Da- 
isténi poets Berek Bey, says, “lightning in his eyes, and flowers on his 
= e is, in truth, a perfect master of that Oriental eloquence which 
is adapted to inflame the Mussulman people, and the exaggerations, 
which the Russian generals are guilty of in their proclamations, are far 
inferior to his. 

During the first few years, Schamyl resided in the little fortress of 
Achulko, where, strange to say, he had a two-storied house built entirely 
after the European fashion by Russian deserters and prisoners. Here he 
lived in such poverty that his soldiers were forced to procure him the 
necessary provisions, and still the power of religious enthusiasm made 
him as omnipotent as if he had had an El Dorado at his disposition. He 
needs only to make a sign, and his Murides are prepared to fight to the 
death. Not one of the Daghistani chiefs, his predecessors, was ever held 
in such reverence. Even Sheikh Mansur, who bore the standard of revolt 
through the whole of the Caucasus, was merely a celebrated and greatly 

warrior: but Schamyl is not only General and Sultan of the 
Tchetchenzes, but their Prophet also; and Daghistén’s battle-cry has been 
since 1834: “Muhammad is Allah’s first Prophet, and Schamyl his 
second !” 

At the very moment when General Grabbe fancied that he had anni- 
hilated Schamy! and his renown by the destruction of Achulko, the power 
of the daring chieftain rose to the highest point. We may imagine the 
effect caused by the appearance of the prophet among the mountaineers, 
who had just received information of the entire destruction of the fortress ! 
They already believed that He must be buried beneath the ruins, 
and suddenly he stood there among them, as if raised from the dead! 
It was impossible any longer to doubt his divine mission, and a victory 
could scarce have done him more service than his heroic defeat had 
effected. After the loss of Achulko, Schamyl formed the determination 
of preaching the crusade to the Circassians, and summoning them to 
share in the campaign. He had not succeeded in a similar attem 
which he had made in 1836 upon the Avarians, who were thoroughly 
subjected to Russia. He had hoped to effect an union of the Caucasians 
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.of the Black Sea with those of the Caspian, for the latter had by d 
—with the sole exception of the Avarians—collected under his stam 6 
and formed but one nation. If he had succeeded in inducing the Cir- 
cassians to recommence the war simultaneously with the Tchetchenzes, a 
dreadful blow could have been dealt to the Russian power. Schamyl 
proceeded in person to the Ubichis and Adighis, but, though honourably 
received, he produced no satisfactory result. Hatred of the Russians is 
indubitably a powerful bond connecting the tribes on both sides of the 
Caucasus, but long-enduring jealousies between the various tribes have 
loosened this-bond. Besides this, there was another considerable impe- 
diment to the united action which the courageous chieftain desired to 
promote, in the difference of the languages ; and Schamyl was only com- 
prehended by the chieftains and mullahs, as he was obliged to preach the 
crusade in the Turkish language, and consequently could not impart that 
force to his eloquence which he is usually wont to manifest. 

After the great defeat of the Russians at Dargo, the Black Sea Cir- 
cassians, excited by the news of Schamyl’s victories, made several attacks 
on their side upon the Russians, and broke more than once through the 
line of defence, which was guarded by the Cossacks. They even took 
four fortresses, but were satisfied with plundering them, and did not 
leave a garrison in them. Two or three successful razzias on the part 
of the Russians, however, compelled the Circassians to confine themselves 
once again to their system of passive resistance. When Prince Woron- 
zoff assumed the chief command in the Caucasus, Schamyl] was no longer 
the obscure chieftain he had been while following Hamsad Bey. His 
power was now immense. The Avarians, the Kumuks, and other tribes, 
were overpowered by the eloquence of the prophet, and forgot their old 
enmity in order to unite with the Lesghis and Tchetchenzes, Ori- 
ginally lord of a ap mage pee | small number of tribes, he had now 
become the absolute ruler of a whole people. It is evident that, in order 
to produce such a result, the most strenuous exertions of a political and 
practised genius must be presumed. 

Schamyl, however, is not merely a brave warrior, but at the same time 
a wise legislator ; and this was necessary to create and organise a nation, 
for his task was to subjugate the smaller princes, to found a theocratic 
monarchy in the midst of the barbarity of partial slavery, to reconcile hos- 
tile tribes, to give them all one faith, to accustom wild horsemen to regu- 
lar tactics, and to introduce permanent institutions, And all this he really 
effected. The new doctrines which he announced reconciled the sects 
of Omar and Ali; his victories blinded the sons of the mountain and 
humiliated the pride of their princes. The tribes which had coalesced 
for one and the same religious war were united by him beneath one and 
the same civil law, and the old territorial distinctions disappeared. 

At the present moment the ipa which Schamyl possesses is 
divided into twenty provinces, each of which is administered by a Naib, 
or governor. These Naibs are not all invested with equal authority, but 
only four, the most intimate and trustworthy friends of the prophet, are 
regarded as sovereign lords of their subjects, while the others must first 
lay their decrees before the supreme chief for confirmation. A master- 
piece of cleverly contrived precision is found in the organisation of the 
army, which is perfectly designed to render discipline possible, without 
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quenching the martial fame. Each Naib provides three hundred horse- 
men for the state, and the conscription is effected in such a fashion that one 
horseman is taken from every ten families, and that family which furnishes 
him is free from all taxes as long as the soldier lives, while his equipment 
and support falls to the charge of the other nine families. These com- 

the standing army ; but, in addition, there is a national guard, or 
militia. All male inhabitants of a village are exercised from their 
fifteenth to their twentieth year in the management of arms and in 
riding. Their especial duty is to defend their villages, if assailed, but, 
whenever it is requisite, they follow the prophet upon his remotest expe- 
ditions. Every rider of the line then commands the ten families, whose 
rmacnidiar in, te is. 

Hamsad Bey was the first to form a separate corps of Russian and 
Polish deserters, among whom there were several officers. Schamy] has 
greatly increased and improved it, and it now consists of 4000 men of 
nearly every nation. His body-guard, however, is composed of a thou- 
sand chosen Murides, who receive a monthly pay of about six shillings 
and a share of the booty. These guardsmen are called Murtosigati, and 
all the auls strive for the honour of having several warriors in this 
chosen band. Schamyl, who is well aware that the Oriental fancy is 
easily imposed upon by pomp, never leaves his residence without an 
escort of 500 men, though, on the other hand, it is asserted that the dis- 
content felt in several provinces against his authority is so excessive, that 
he dare not appear in public without a numerous escort. 

It needs scarcely to be mentioned that Schamy] seeks to derive as much 
advantage as possible from the credulity of the mountaineers. When- 
ever an important expedition is to be undertaken, he retires to a grotto or 
mosque, where he — entire weeks in fasting and in communion with 
Allah. When he leaves his solitude again, he openly proclaims the re- 
sult of his communications with the Deity. He has introduced the 
pate system through the whole of Daghistin : besides this, every vil- 
age must keep several horses constantly in readiness for the transmission 
of state messages, and couriers, who must be provided with a pass coun- 
tersigned and sealed by the Naib, travel immense distances with almost 
fabulous celerity. In the arrangements of his army he has so far imi- 
tated the Russians, that he has introduced orders, honorary distinctions, 
and grades. The leaders of a hundred men, who are distinguished for 
their bravery, receive round silver medals with poetical inscriptions ; the 
leaders of three hundred men triangular medals; and those commanding 
five hundred men, silver epaulettes. Previously to 1842, the only marks 
of distinction were sabres of honour, which were worn on the right side. 
At present the leaders of a thousand men have the rank of captains, and 
those of a larger body are generals. Cowards have a piece of felt sewn 
on the arm or the back. 

Schamyl’s revenue originally consisted only of the booty, a fifth portion 
of which has been the chieftain’s share since time immemorial ; but lately 
& regular system of taxation has been introduced. Those tracts of land 
which were in former times granted to the monks, and only benefited 
the priests and dervishes, have now become the property of the state ; the 
priests receive as a compensation a regular salary, while those dervishes 
suited for warfare are incorporated in the militia, but the useless ones 
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have been expelled from Daghistan. Schamyl’s most distinguished com- 
rades in arms are Achwerdu Muhammad, Schwail Mullah, and Ulubey 
Mullah. The punishment for civil and military crimes, for robbery, 
murder, treason, cowardice, &c., are carefully arranged in a code drawn 
up by the prophet himself, and the punishment of death is inflicted in 
three different methods and degrees of severity, according to the atrocity 
of the crime. 

We cannot refrain from quoting in this place the report of a citizen of 
Mosdok, touching his visit to Dargy Vedenno, Schamy!'s residence, 
which appeared in the Adelle du Nord of the 18th and 19th December 
last, as it furnishes a faithful picture of the mode of life in this inacces- 
sible spot. It is as follows : 

“At the beginning of May, 1848, I arrived with a military convoy 
at the fortress of Vosdvichenkaia, introduced myself to Colonel, now 
Major-General Miller-Sakomelski, and told him of my determination of 
visiting the Tchetchna, in order to see my cousin Uluhanova, who had 
been carried off in 1840 by the Tchetchenzes, in a foray, from Mosdok, 
and had afterwards been selected as one of Schamyl’s wives. The colonel 
allowed me to enter into communication with the spies, and through 
them I commenced a correspondence, at first with the Naibs Duba-Saad- 
ullah and Dalchik and then through the Naib Duba with Schamy] him- 
self. The Naibs answered me, that, without the permission of their 
Imam, they could not approach the fortress. But when I applied 
directly to Schamyl, three days after my letter had been sent off the 
Naib Duba sent a messenger to me, with a declaration in Schamyl’s name 
that several confidential men, the Naib Duba himself, the favourite and 

rivy councillor of Schamyl, Egie Hadji, the eldest of the villages of 
atchen Barsa, and Ulaskart, should be sent to meet me, and serve as 
my escort to the residence of the Imém. 

** When I was informed that Schamyl’s deputation had arrived within 
four versts of the fortress, I took leave of the colonel, who warned me 
against the peril I was exposing myself to: dressed myself in Tchetchni 
clothing, and left the fortress in the company of two well-mounted men 
from the subjected Tchetchni village of Ulaga. One of my companions 
was my Kunak (guest-friend) the Tchetchenze, Sisa. Along the ravine 
of the Argun I approached Schamyl’s envoys, and when I had arrived 
within gunshot of them, we discussed the question as to which of us 
should advance. The Tchetchenzes would not go further, and they 
replied to my request that they should deliver me from their hands into 
those of their co-religionists, and introduce me to them; that they were 
deadly enemies of Schamyl’s people, and, consequently, could not have 
anything to do with them. Upon this, I spoke to them again, and 
reminded them that, according to their Muhammadan law, a Kunak 
would sooner die than leave his friend in danger. Sisa was convinced 
by my arguments, and determined to follow me, but my other companion 
remained behind. When I approached Schamyl’s envoys, with all proper 
caution, and arrived about fifty yards from them, I asked my comrade if 
he recognised any one of them. Sisa replied that he only knew one, the 
Naib Duba, who was distinguished from the others by his yellow turban. 

***¢ You are welcome, Naib Duba,’ I cried aloud in Tchetchni, saluting 
him from afar. ‘You are welcome, guest of the Lord!’ the Naib replied 
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to me, and we gradually approached one another, though both exercisin 
the most extreme dens as we apprehended an rare When I 
drawn considerably nearer to the Nai, I ose ae and extended my 
hand to him: we exchanged salutations in Tehetchni fashion, and 
then similar salutations passed between myself and Egie Hadji, who 
wore a white turban. 

‘“‘ After various salutations and congratulations, Egie Hadji asked 
whether I intended to go straight to Schamy], or only send him a message 

them. I replied that I had no message to send to their chief, 
but wished to see him and his wife, my cousin, and I consequently 
requested the honoured Naibs to conduct me to ther _Imim. They 
said they would gladly fulfil my request. I then turned to my com- 
panions, who had already gone some distance, but could still hear me 
say, ‘ Farewell ; back and pay my respects to Colonel Moller.’ 

“When I had gone about half a verst with my new companions, I 
saw behind a tall monumental mound (kurgan) fourteen Tchetchenzes : 
they were the Naibs’ guard, who soon joined us. I had to give each of 
them my hand, and exchange salutations with them all, saying: ‘ You 
young poor will you really conduct me in safety to your chieftain?’ 
* We will attempt it,’ the horsemen replied; then fell ade some distance, 
and sang in a loud deafening voice a hymn, which is termed, ‘ La illa 
il? Allah!’ 

“We then continued our journey merrily into the hills, and soon 
crossed an arm of the Argun, which divides here into three branches. 
On the road we frequently passed the farms of hostile Tchetchenzes, which 
are here called ‘Kutan.’ Our road was bad, at times very fatiguing, so 
that we were forced to travel chiefly on foot, as the road led continually 
up and down hill and through a dense forest. In the forest we saw wild 
hogs, which collect in vast herds, and live on the bark of the plane-tree 
(Tchinar). The latter grow in immense numbers and attain an extra- 
ordinary height. The most fatiguing portion of the journey was the 
passage of the Shbut Mountain : we were all obliged to scale it on foot, 
and one of the escort led my horse. I conjectured, and my opinion was 
subsequently confirmed, that I was smnamule led by this fatiguing route; 
for they suspected that I wanted to make notes of the country and the 
roads. It was not till the seventh day that we reached the village of 
Datchen Barsa, where the Naib Duba resides, in whose house I passed the 
night. In the court-yard I noticed a solitary cannon, which a sentinel 
was guarding. 

“ Soon after our arrival, all the inhabitants of the village came to the 
abode of the Naib, among them Egie Hadji and Tchuka, Duba’s father : 
they seated themselves in the upper story of the house and drank Russian 
tea beneath an open gallery, which they call here tehardag. We were 
witnesses of the merry behaviour of the Naib’s servants towards the 
crowd of curious natives who filled the house: they eventually armed 
themselves with sticks, attacked the mob, and drove them away with the 
words : ‘Who are you? what do you want? Did you never see a 
Russian before ?’ 

“We passed the evening in pleasant conversation; I had excellent 
food given me, and a separate sleeping apartment. The next morning we 
started again, passed over terrible mountains, and crossed another branch 
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of the Argun in the vicinity of Ulaskart, where Tajir resides. We made 
no stay here, but again passed a hill and arrived at the village of Mchtajurt. 
On the other side of the latter we again reached fruitful hills, forests, 
rocks, and precipices, and all these impediments had to be surmounted 
‘before we at last reached an immense valley, in the centre of which is 
situated the village of Vedenno. To the east, about four versts from this 
village, we perceived a small opening in the mountains, bounded to the 
tight by wooded hills, on the left by a terrible ravine, through which the 
Chlilo flows.. In the centre of this opening a plateau was visible, upon 
which stood a castle surrounded by various buildings. This inaccessible 
spot is called -Vedenno, and is Schamyl’s residence. 

“In the castle there is only one gate, and opposite this gate within the 
fortress is a tower with a single gun to defend the entrance. Schamyl’s 
castle is surrounded by two rows of heavy upright posts driven firmly 
into the soil, between which clay has been stamped in. Somewhat to 
the right of the fortress is a separate village for the Murides, and ata 
short distance from that a powder magazine, defended by a guard. 
Before the fortress lies a small aul, where artisans principally reside, and 
among’ them there is even a watchmaker. A stream has been led from the 
hills into the centre of the fortress, and collected in a huge tank, which is 
called the ‘Bathing-place,’ as the men and horses usually bathe in it. 
The water flows from the tank into a precipitous ravine, and thence to 
the Chlilo stream. At a short distance from this spot is the provision 
store, filled with a stock of maize, corn, and millet. All this is preserved 
in large casks. 

“I reached Dargy-Vedenno on the evening of the seventh day, and 
was lodged in the house of Egie Hadji. On the first day Schamyl! did 
not receive me, because no information had yet been collected as to the 
cause of my arrival, and Schamy! suspected I might have come with some 
special commission from the subjected auls. This information was bein 
collected during three days, and for the whole of that time I iasstal 
between life and death; because in the event of unfavourable reports 
about me, my death would have been inevitable. However, I was well 
treated, as regarded eating and drinking, and although I trembled with 
apprehension, I retained my external calmness. On the third day 
Schamyl invited me to supper in his ‘ Stranger’s House,’ where those 
usually dine who are on intimate terms with the Imim. This house is in the 
centre of the fortress. Here I was received after the Mussulman fashion 
in a very hospitable manner. Towards the end of the repast pillau was 
served up, and I noticed, to my astonishment, that all the guests—and there 
were a score of them—after eating the pillau, grew very excited, wrinkled 
their foreheads angrily, and began to regard me in a most hostile fashion. 
In astonishment and extreme terror I thought to myself: ‘ Have the 
treated you so well hitherto in order to cut off your head afterwards ?’ 
Still, in spite of these thoughts, I retained my external calm bearing, was 
silent, regarded my companions, and finally consoled myself with the 
reflection : ‘It is probably the fashion among them to look angry after 
eating pillau, and whisper in each other’s ear.’ I attempted to address 
some questions to my next-hand neighbours, but no one returned me 


an answer. 
“ After the pillau, small cakes were handed round, made of maize flour, 
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and very nicely prepared. ‘These formed the dessert, and while m 
panel were stil seated with rather gloomy looks, the little cakes won 
offered me a second time. I declined them with the remark that I had 
eaten enough, to which the host replied : ‘ Eat, your cousin prepared them 
for you!’ ‘Ah,’ I said, ‘if that is the case, I shall eat them with plea- 
‘sure.’ I took a considerable quantity, and begged that my cousin should 
-be thanked in my name for her trouble. During all this time my com- 
‘panions sat as gloomy as before: they continued to regard me me- 
nacingly, until at last a young Muride entered the room and made some 
am in the mountain dialect. Upon this all entirely altered their be- 
haviour towards me, addressed their conversation to me, and even their 
highest Achund, who sat next to me, acted in a most friendly manner. 

“ Afterwards I discovered all that had then seemed so enigmatical to 
me. It appeared that, during the repast, my cousin was led into an ad- 
joining room, regarded me through a window, and had been asked if she 
recognised me. At first she did not know me, and replied to the 
eee ‘ Are you out of your senses—that is not my brother!’ Then 
she begged, however, that they should get me to speak, and when I, 
suspecting nothing, spoke with the person who offered me the cakes, she 
recognised me by my voice, and then declared I was not her brother,* but 
her cousin, and at last mentioned my name. My face, which had greatly 
changed during the eight years of our separation, and my dress resembling 
that of the mountaineers, naturally led my cousin astray, and had she not 
hit on the idea of hearing my voice, I should have been taken for a daring 
impostor, perhaps for a spy, and could not have escaped death. 

** After this we remained a long while at table, and the chief Mullah, 
or Achund, by name Adchioff Kadi, spoke kindly with me, and was 
evidently cross-questioning me. After supper I went to my lodgings in 
the house of Egie Hadji, where I remained till the next day. I now felt 
more confident, and nt ot Egie to accompany me on a stroll through the 
village. During this walk we went to the aul, visited all the artisans, 
and as I wished to try the skill of the watchmaker, I asked him to put a 
new glass in my watch. He did so in a first-rate manner. From the 
aul we went to the powder magazine and other buildings, and soon after 
our return I wabuien invitation to dine with Schamyl. I fancied that 
I should see Schamy] on this occasion ; but he did not make his appear- 
ance, and the guests consisted of some Naibs who had lately arrived, in 
number about five-and-twenty. After the meal I turned to the chief 
Achund with the words: ‘ If I am not worthy to approach the sublime per- 
son of your Imam, so allow me at least the honour of praying for your in- 
tercession that I may see my cousin.’ ‘ God will allow you to see her,” the 
Achund replied, and then we returned to our quarters. But I had hardly 
reached Egie Hadji’s house, when Schamyl’s secretary brought a message 
to my host to lead me directly to the place where I should see my cousin. 
Egie Hadji bade me take a dagger, himself carried a musket, and we 
went to the middle fortress, where the wives and treasure of the Imam 
are kept. His two wives live in separate houses, which have balconies 
after the European fashion. At the gate of the middle fortress, which 





* In Russia sisters’ children are called brother and sister, but to this is added 
“ of the second generation” (dvojurodny). 
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must not be confounded with the external fortifications, we found two 
Murides on guard, one without, the other within, the gateway. Schamyl 
never neglects any precautionary measures : he never goes to pray in the 
mosque except in the centre of his Murides, who are drawn up in two 
ranks and armed with sabres. In the court of the keep I saw four 
mountain guns, and several similar pieces of artillery on the walls. 

‘My cousin’s apartment was adorned with carpets, and contained 
chairs and ottomans, resembling the Georgian tachta. My cousin came 
to meet us from another room, accompanied by six females. I bowed to 
them, and Egie Hadji remained on the threshold. My cousin inquired 
after my health, then we seated ourselves on the ¢achta and the dhisiess 
In a few minutes my cousin’s companions rose one after the other to 
salute me, but their faces were veiled. After the termination of the 
mutual salutations they bowed and quitted the room, in which only my 
cousin, myself, and my companion remained. I then begged her, in 
Armenian, to unveil; but she replied, in Kumuk, that, although she 
understood me, she might make some mistake, and therefore begged me 
to converse with her in Kumuk. I perceived her anxiety lest 1 might 
be suspected of imparting some secret to her, and I therefore immediately 
explained to Egie Hadji that I had begged my cousin, in Armenian, to 
uncover her face ; at the same time I requested him to join his persuasion 
to mine. Egie walked up to her, and said, in the mountain dialect, 
‘Mother! as according to our customs a woman may never unveil 
except before her brothers, so regard me as your younger brother, and 
unveil your countenance as a recompense to our guest for the fatigue he 
has undergone in scaling our hills for the purpose of seeing you.’ I 
repeated the same request after Egie, and my cousin decided on removing 
her veil. Our conversation now became more animated, she asked after 
all her relations, when suddenly a door opened, my cousin hurriedly 
resumed her veil—and Schamy] entered the room. 

“T sprang up from my » ag Egie Hadji reverentially kissed the 
Imfm’s hand ; but when I tried to follow his example, Schamy! would not 
“a it, but seated himself on a tachta, bade me do the same, and then 

gan inquiring about the health of our friends. Schamyl is a stately 
man, of serious aspect, with bright red hair, and large eyes; on his face 
I noticed some freckles, and his beard is dyed red. His dress consisted 
of a dark silk jacket (beshmet) and a red cloth cloak, resembling those 
which the higher Muhammadan clergy wear. On his head he wore a 
little red fez with a large tassel hanging down on one side. On a pre- 
vious occasion, when I saw him going to the mosque, I had noticed a 
large turban on his head. 

‘* As soon as I had seated myself on the ¢achta, Schamyl asked me, in 
elegant language, if I had arrived without accident, whether the road 
over the mountains had pleased me, and for what purpose I had come. I 
replied, that the mountains had eon been picturesque, but the roads 
so bad that, if I had known it before, I should not have undertaken the 
journey. The sole purpose of my journey was to visit my cousin and see 
how she fared. Schamyl again inquired from whom I had received per- 
mission to travel in the Tchetchna ? 

“¢T was so fortunate,’ I said, ‘as to receive your own permission to 
visit you.’ 
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“To this Schamyl remarked, ‘I would give many persons such a per- 
mission, but I do not know who would dare to undertake the journey.’ 

««¢ May God be with you!’ I replied; ‘my journey to you depended 
on myself, but my return will depend on your will and favour.’ 

6 When Schamyl heard this, he smiled and said, ‘ Well, so be it ; but I 
fancy that no one will have the courage for some time to undertake such 
an enterprise.’ 

“ Upon this Schamyl made inquiries about the French, Hungary, and 
our army. I replied as well as I was able, concisely and clearly; then I 
teok courage to ask the Im&m if he would receive a present from me 
according to our custom ? ‘ Why not ?” he replied. I thereon drew a lady’s 

ld watch from my pocket and presented it to my cousin; and then 

ded a gold chronometer with a chain to Schamyl. But he would not 
take the present from my hands, and my cousin told me to lay the chro- 
nometer on the ¢achta, which I did. ‘Is it then really the custom,’ 
Schamy] asked, ‘among you to give and receive presents?’ I answered 
in the affirmative. ‘After conversing with me for half an hour in the 
Kumuk language, Schamy] rose and left the room. My cousin upon this 
unveiled again. Towards evening a repast was served of tea, apples, 
and grapes. I was surprised at seeing fresh grapes in the month 
of May, but my cousin told me they had a manner of preserving them 
until the next vintage. 

“ After remaining till nightfall we took leave of my cousin, and I 
went away, accompanied by Egie, who strictly warned me not to tell any 
one that I had spoken with the Imim, adding, ‘If any one asks, merely 
say you — seen your cousin, but when you have quitted us you can say 

t you like.’ 

**¢ Why so,’ I asked ; ‘do you fancy your companions would laugh at 
me ?” 

¢ Not only would they not laugh, but would kill you if you let them 
know you have met Schamyl.’ 

“TI begged Egie Hadji to explain the meaning of this warning, and 
he said, ‘ You have eaten twice with the Naibs, but why did you not see 
Schamyl on either occasion at the meal ? Because, according to the laws 
of our clergy, the Im4m dare not sit at table with a Giaur. Now you 
understand ; but if you want to retire with a whole skin, keep a bridle on 
your tongue for a season.’ 

‘** The next day I requested permission to depart, and wished to take 
leave of my cousin. Instead of any answer to my prayer, I received a 
horse as a present from Schamy], and his secretary told me that I should 
have thirty men as an escort, and the Naib Duba had received orders to 
convoy me to the neighbourhood of the fortress. On the following morn- 
ing we set out, and as my companions on this occasion chose another 
and much nearer route, I reached my home in comfort on the evening of 
the same day.” 

How far Schamyl’s fanaticism is carried in its terrible consequences is 
shown by the following occurrence, which was told a Russian officer by 
one of Schamyl’s most confidential Murides. 

In the year 1843 the inhabitants of the greater and smaller Tchetchna, 
who were shut in on all sides by the Russians, determined on sending a 
deputation to Schamyl with the prayer, either to send them a sufficient 
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number of warriors to expel the Russians out of their country, where 
they had erected a fort, and were making preparations to settle; or, if 
this were not possible, to give them authority to become subjects of the 
Russian Government, as their means for further resistance were utterly 


exhausted. 


For a long while no amateurs were found to undertake such a ticklish 
task, for it was risking life to Samm in Schamyl’s presence with a proposi- 
tion of this nature. The Tchetchenzes were consequently forced to choose 
the deputation by lot, and this fell on four inhabitants of the village of 
Gunoi. They commenced their journey boldly, but the nearer they drew 
to the village of Dargo the higher grew the feeling of self-preservation. 
They took counsel of each other several times without hitting on any 
plan which afforded a hope of success. At last the eldest of the deputies 
said to his companions, “ There is only one person, I have heard, who has 
a decided influence over the Im4m, and dares to utter words before him 
which would entail death upon any other. This is his mother: my 
Kunak, Hassim Mullah, in Dargo, will gladly assent to introduce us to 
her, especially if we give him a portion of the present we have brought.” 
The other deputies were delighted with the proposition, and gave their 
companion entire liberty of action. On their arrival in Dargo they were 
hospitably received by their Kunak, who was at first horrified by their 
proposition, but was mollified by the sight of the hundred pieces of gold 
they offered him, and eventually consented to speak on the subject with 
the khanum. 

Hassim Mullah went to the khanum, an aged woman, revered univer- 
sally for her generosity, but who liked money, and she expressed her 
willingness to speak to her son on the subject, though fully aware of the 
danger to which she exposed herself. On the same evening she entered 
her son’s apartment, who, with the Koran in his hand, was despatching 
his Murides with inflammatory messages to some of the tribes. In spite 
of this pressing business, which he did not like to defer, he gave his 
mother the audience for which she so earnestly entreated, and retired 
with her to an apartment, where their conversation lasted till midnight. 
What actually took place between them was never known, and when 
Hassim Mullah went the next morning to the khanum to hear what she 
had effected, he found her pale and with tears in her eyes. 

“My son,” she said, in a trembling voice, “does not dare to decide 
himself how he should reply to this question of subjugation to the 
Giaurs. He has, therefore, gone to the mosque, in order to await with 
prayers and fasting the moment when the mighty prophet will reveal his 
pleasure to him by his own lips.” 

Schamyl had really shut himself up in the mosque, after issuing an 
order that all the imbhabitants of Dargo should assemble round the 
building, and await there in prayer his reappearance. At this summons 
the whole village flocked up and surrounded the mosque, praying and 
weeping. But thrice four-and-twenty hours passed, many of the wor- 
shippers sank from hunger and watching, until at length the gates 
opened, and Schamyl appeared, pale and with careworn features. After 
whispering a few words to one of the bystanding Murides, he mounted 
the flat roof of the mosque, whither several Murides accompanied him. 
Here he remained standing silently for a few minutes, while al the people 
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looked up to him with timid expectation, and the deputies from the 
Tchetchna scarcely dared to breathe. 

Suddenly, the Muride sent off by Schamy] returned, in the company 
of the khanum, and led her also on to the roof of the mosque. The 
Imam bade her stand opposite to him, and then said, as he raised his 
swollen eyes to Heaven : 

“ Mighty Prophet! thrice holy are Thy commands! Thy will be done !” 

He then turned to the people, and spoke in a loud and distinct voice : 

‘Inhabitants of Dargo! ‘Terrible is the decree, what I now have to 
announce to you. The Tchetchenzes have formed the horrible plan of 
subjecting themselves to the dominion of the Giaurs, and in their bold- 
ness sent deputies hither to demand my consent. These messengers 
were well aware how villanous their proposition was; hence they did not 
dare to appear before me, but applied to my unfortunate mother, who, a 
weak woman, yielded to their entreaties, and informed me of their cri- 
minal desire. My tender affection for a beloved mother, and her earnest 
entreaties, rendered me so bold that I undertook to ask Muhammad 
himself, the favourite [of God, for his decision. I have implored the 
judgment of the Prophet, fasting and praying for three days and nights. 
He has vouchsafed me an answer, but what a thunderstroke for me! 
By Allah’s will, the first who announced to me the criminal request of 
the Tchetchenzes must be punished by one hundred blows of the scourge 
—and this first person was—alas! that I must say it!—my mother!” 

When the poor old woman heard her name mentioned, she uttered a 
terrible cry; but Schamyl was inexorable. The Muride tore off the 
khanum’s long veil, bound her to a pillar, and Schamyl! himself raised 
the whip to inflict the terrible punishment. At the fifth blow the 
khanum fell down dead, and Schamyl! hurled himself with a heartrending 
ery at her feet. 

Suddenly, however, he sprang up again, and his eyes sparkled with an 
expression of joy. He then said in a solemn voice : 

** God is God and Muhammad is his Prophet ! He has heard my fervent 
prayers, and permits me to take on myself the remainder of the severe 
punishment to which my poor mother was condemned. I do it joyfully, 
and recognise in it, oh holy Prophet! an invaluable sign of Thy grace !” 

And quickly, and with a smile, he threw off his upper garments, and 
ordered two of his Murides to give him the remainder of the stripes. 
They did so, and covered the naked back of their lord with ninety-five 
bleeding weals without his moving a feature. After the last blow he re- 
assumed his clothing, quickly walked down from the top of the mosque, 
— the crowd which was trembling from speechless astonishment and 

orror, and asked in a calm, measured voice : 

“ Where are the culprits for whose sake my mother underwent this 
terrible punishment? Where are the deputies from the Tchetchna ?”’ 

‘“‘ Here, here!” a hundred voices shouted; and the next instant the 
unhappy victims were dragged to the feet of their fanatic lord. 

No one doubted but that a terrible death impended over the four 
Tchetchenzes, and several Murides had already drawn their heavy sabres, 
in order to be pre at the first word of the Im4m to execute the 
sentence. The Tchetchenzes lay with their faces on the ground: they 
whispered in the sure expectation of death their dying prayers, and did 
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not dare to lift their heads and entreat a pardon, which they considered 
impossible. Schamyl, however, raised them with his own hand, bade them 
be of good cheer, and said: 

“ Return to your people, and in reply to their criminal and unconsi- 
dered demand, tell them all you have seen and heard here.” 

It need scarcely be stated, that no embassy ever again appeared in 
Dargo with a calles object, for it was now known what might be expected 
from a man who did not hesitate to sacrifice the life of a beloved mother, 
or even his own, to his policy. 





The present outbreak of hostilities between Russia and Turkey has 
again enkindled the war in the Caucasus. Sheikh Schamyl has announced 
to Omar Pacha that he is ready, at the head of 20,000 warriors, to act 
in union with him. Simultaneously, Sifar Bey, a celebrated Circassian 
chief, who was imprisoned for twenty years in Adrianople, has found his 
way to the coast of the Black Sea, in order to organise an insurrection 
among his countrymen. 

Abd-ul-Medjid, perceiving the error of his predecessors, who, by yield- 
ing the coast of the Black Sea to the Russians, decided the fate of the 
Circassians, has now concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Schamyl. Guyon has lately captured Fort St. Nicholas, though not 
without a considerable loss, which was in some measure compensated by 
the immense amount of stores found in the fortress. If the Turks carry 
on the war in Georgia strenuously, the Tchetchenzes will undoubtedly 
play an important part, and affairs in the Caucasus will undergo a change, 
which will either realise or annihilate for ever the hopes of Schamyl’s 
friends. That the wild Sons of the Mountains have been long prepared 
for the latter eventuality, is seen from the remarks made to Mr. Bell by 
Hamsad Bey, Schamyl’s predecessor : 

“Tf Turkey and England desert us—when all our powers of resistance 
are pe ricae.| then we will burn our houses and our property, strangle 
our wives and children, and retire to our precipices, to die there fighting 
to the very last man !” 








TRAVELS IN RUSSIA AND SIBERIA.* 


Mr. Hutu being at that celebrated fair at Nishni Novgorod, the de- 
scription of which and of the Tartar city of Kazan constitute the staple 
of one half the books of travel in Russia; and being on such good terms 
with the governor of the city—a prince banished from court—as to devour 
soup of salmon, beer, sorrel, and cucumber together, he bethought 
himself of asking permission to travel in those vast Russian possessions 
which lie beyond the Ural, and between that frontier chain of Europe 
and the Pacific Ocean. 

The banished prince expressed the usual amount of well-feigned 
astonishment at so strange a request. How could an Englishman wish 
to wander so far from the country which he politely termed the very 
seat of comfort and intelligence ?—what possible objects could he have in 
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* Travels in Siberia. By S. S. Hill, Esq. 2 vols. Longman, Prown, and Co, 
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view? he did not say to spy the weakness of the land, make notes. of 
the workings of despotism, sifted from official to official to the last degree 
of tenuity, to give social pictures of a nation of 65,000,000 of souls, of 
whom 40,000,000 are in bondage! But he thought of all. this, discoun- 
tenanced the undertaking, and failing in detaching the traveller from his 
objects, adopted the usual Russian plan of bribing him to a kind and 
considerate view of the country and its institutions by a suceession of 
civilities and hospitalities. Obstacles to the project also arose in other 
uarters where such were less to be expected. Nobody could. be found 
| enough to travel with a native of the foggy isle. Dangers from 
robbers, bears, wolves, even the chances of imprisonment under suspicion 
of having covert designs, were not held in so much dread as the effeet of 
ennui under which Englishmen labour so grievously, according to all 
foreigners, that they inevitably perish by blowing out their brains. 

At length, however, a companion was found; a tarantass, that. is a 
vehicle in which the traveller, to suffer less from jolting, lies on straw and 
mattresses, was duly purchased; and after many embraces and much 
rubbing of mustachoes, a start was fairly effected. 

We will pass over the yemstchik, or postilion, so often depicted, the 
miserable post-house and its perpetual tea-urn — the samovar—which 
appears to be the only comfort a traveller knows when once he has 
crossed the Russian frontier—Kazan, with its Russian and Tartar quar- 
ters, its mosques and mausolea—peasants with the back part of the head 
shaven and fore part covered with long matted hair, which they are per- 
petually throwing off their eyes by a shake of the head, that reminds one 
of the trundling of a mop, and Perm, with its iron and copper furnaces, 
to arrive at Ikaterinburg, another of Catherine’s foundations, and a seat 
of government, yet like Perm to the present day, according to Mr. Hill 
— Prince Urasoft’s friend—only in “ a vigorous minority designed for 
mighty development at its mature age.” 

Litile things tell of the state of civilisation of a country. At the city 
of Ikaterinburg, Mr. Hill describes. himself. as entering one ofthe private 
gardens, of which there are many in the town. ‘“ The era,” he says, “ in 
the history of other towns, at which exotic fruit-trees are introduced, or 
at which goodly dames and young ladies water their flowers, has not yet 
arrived at Ikaterinburg. We found, however, carrots, cabbages, and 
potatoes, though none were very good, growing in a rich, black 
mould.” 

A visit to the gold mines of Neviansk is a scene of true Siberian 
age First there came a low, marshy country, with wrecks of deserted 
uts, then a lake, as deserted as the villages, its shores surrounded b 
dark ground, spruce and stunted fir-trees, without a bird or a bark float- 
ing upon its Stygian expanse, and at last some miners’ huts, in which three 
— irls, as wild and as untutored as fawns of the steppe, seemed to 

ve been the only tenants. Of the miners themselves, some information 
is given from a French source, slightly corrupted—thus, ¢alguor for 
talcose, ferifére for ferrifére, agiles for argiles, and feldspathique for 
Seldspathiques. Out of seven geological words quoted, four are mis- 

t. 


From Ikaterinburg our traveller advanced upon the grand steppe of 
the Kirghiz. The Mongol features, high cheek-bones and deep-set small 
eyes, and the miserable dwellings of these Asiatic people, contrasted un- 
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favourably with the aspect of the Cossacks or Caucasian Tartars, by whom 
they were kept in control. Their hospitality was, however, a redeeming 
feature in their character, if not in their Kalmuk physiognomy. The 
hoar-frost exhibited a magnificent spectacle at sunrise on the steppe ; and 
flocks of geese, difficult roads, accidents to the carriage, rude villagers, 
and still more ferocious dogs, occasional forests, and rivers difficult of 
passage, diversified the route to Tomsk; but, arrived at that, city,, our 
traveller remarked the many perils which friends at Nishni Novgorod 
had depicted as in store were inexperienced when in the very heart.of 
dreaded Siberia. 

Mr. Hill stayed some time at Tomsk to recruit for further fatigues. 
The. most remarkable character he seems to have met with was an 
English Albinos—a native of Holborn, but who had perforce become a 
Russian subject. The Russian nobles displayed, however, their usual 
magnificent hospitality. The rye-bread, beef, and cabbage, and quass, 
or beer, which are almost the only cheap articles in the way of food in 
Siberia, were banished from their houses, and their place supplied by 
wheaten bread of imported flour, and the most delicate dishes of the 
rarer wild birds of the country preserved, and even meats and vegetables, 
which come from Europe hermetically sealed, and champagne, and the 
wines of Bordeaux, Oporto, Xeres, and Madeira. Often, indeed, our 
traveller tells us, upon ordinary occasions, more than a case of sixty bottles 
of champagne was consumed during the evening, the price of which was 
twenty rubles assignat the bottle, or about seventeen shillings. English. 
Such an extravagant way of living, Mr. Hill justly remarks, cannot be 
favourable either to the interests or the morals of the Russians. 

The journey from Tomsk to Krasnoyarsk was performed in winter on 
sledges, and accompanied by no ends of upsets and other mishaps. So 
it was also in the progress to Irkutsk. The country was, however, now 
getting wilder, and occasional bears, wolves, and foxes diversified the 
scene. Nor was the reception met with on the road always of the most 
hospitable character. At one town the travellers were not only refused 
admission into the post-house, but after numerous applications and 
wanderings about on a peculiarly cold night, they were obliged to foree 
their way into a house occupied by females only, and the locality of such an 
unprotected domicile was discovered by the strangers by inquiring after 
two imaginary maiden aunts. 

The fact is, that hospitality in Russia is chiefly shown by the magnates 
of the land, and the origin of this questionable hospitality was very 
plainly announced by a guest at the table of the Governor of Western 
Siberia, and whom Mr. Hill is pleased to designate as a sort of court 
jester or cloten. 


“¢ Governor,” said our cloten, who of course knew that I did not understand 
the tongue in which be spoke, nor probably that I had an interpreter near 
me, “I am persuaded that we have one of those English tourists among us 
that travel the world over and report all they see and hear. We must show 
ourselves in the best possible light, or we shall be thought in Europe no better 
than Tatars or Kirgeeze. But I will give him a proof that there is civilisa- 
tion here, as well as in Europe. I will ask him to take wine with me after 
the fashion of his country. It will go down to posterity that I drank wine 
with the tourist, after the most civilised mode, at the table of the emperor’s 
representative in Siberia.” 

A courier, seemingly not unacquainted with the art or the policy of flatter- 
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ing a favourite, remarked, addressing himself to our cloten, “ Your name will 
go down to posterity for braver actions than this.” Then a significant laugh 
announced to all who had any brains at all in what different senses the speech 


might be understood. 
e honour of the challenge to take wine was duly accepted. And if a 


copy of this report of it, with the rest of the volume, get behind some public 
or private shelf, and escape the annual sweeping off of ephemeral octavos for 
some half-dozen years after its date, myself, at least, will be quite satisfied ; 
and I think the Siberian motley, if he should hear of this, ought to be so 
likewise. 

From Irkutsk, Mr. Hill made decidedly the most interesting trip re- 
corded in his narrative—a visit to the ebler towns of Siberia and China. 
To effect this he had to cross the great lake of Baikal on the ice. The 
ice was about six feet thick, and so smooth that they could not walk a 
step upon it, and so transparent as to be sometimes indistinguishable from 
the liquid portion of the element beneath it. “I had been accustomed,” 
says Mr. Hill, who is an old Canadian traveller, “ to travel upon ice many 

ears before this; but I never before trod upon an invisible solid that 
covered the liquid element beneath it.” The interest of the scene was 
enhanced on his return by a very remarkable case of clearness of vision. 
When scarcely a verst from the land, having the sun at their backs, they 
were enabled to see the mountains upon the opposite coast, and the scant 
dress in which nature has clothed them, as distinctly as if they had only 
been five versts from their base, although they were sixty ! 

Kiachta, the Russian, and Maimatchin, the Chinese frontier towns, 
concerning whose intimacy no inconsiderable commercial jealousy has 
been entertained in Western Europe, are situated in a valley at a point 
where the river Selenga forces its way through the great chain of the 
Altai Mountains. Nothing could be better chosen. Kiachta itself is 
merely a kind of government dependency on the larger town of Troits- 
kosavsk, and consists of a wide square, the upper part of which is formed 
by a church, while upon the lower are houses of an inferior grade, 
between which short streets conduct to the river. On the fourth side is 
the neutral ground between the two great empires, and a palisade; at 
the lower end of which there is a gate, and a guard-house marks the 
boundary. Beyond this frail defence, at the distance of half a verst, 
appeared the walls of the Chinese town, above which were seen rising 
two gaudy pagodas, and one or two gilded staffs. 

Mr. Hill says he had expected to find here a little Nishni Novgorod. 
He was, therefore, surprised at the absence of all appearance of business 
amidst the mightiest commercial transactions, at the very place of ex- 
change of the products of the two empires to the value annually of many 
millions of rubles. This our traveller informs us is owing to the busi- 
ness being done by agents, whose principals inhabit the larger towns of 
Siberia and Russia. The Russian tea, which all comes through this gate 
in the Altai, is well known to be more expensive but much superior to 
anything that reaches this country. Mr. Hill attributes this, no doubt 
correctly, to the peculiarity of the regions from whence it is derived, and 
which are most likely northwards of the tea countries which supply the 
British and American markets. If Western Europe has experienced 
some jealousy at the pleasant and ready intercourse enjoyed by the Rus- 
sians with China at this frontier town, it appears that the Russians also 
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entertained, on their part, no small suspicions at the presence there of 
an Englishman. 

Mr. Hill did visit Maimatchin, however, mainly owing to his having 
been mistaken for a sausage merchant. He was even feasted by the 
Chinese governor, and attended a theatrical performance, accompanied 
by the usual indecencies of those kind of exhibitions in the flowery land, 

The native population of that part of Siberia, which is more particu- 
larly comprised in the government of Irkutsk, is composed mainly of a 
tribe of Mongolian origin, called Buriats or Bouriats, who profess the 
Buddhist religion, and have their own undying Lama, called Khomba. 
Mr. Hill repaired from Kiachta to Sugira or Sougira, the residence of 
this high priest of the Buriats. Nothing, he relates, that he had heard 
of the Khomba Lama’s dimensions had been exaggerated. “I never 
before saw so monstrous a specimen of humanity. We have had our fat 
parsons, and many nations have had their fatter still. But the Khomba 
Lama, although—as I learned afterwards—only thirty-three years of 
age, was at once the tallest, the stoutest, and the fattest, eal at the 
same time the most deformed in feature, of all men I ever beheld. Yet, 
in spite of this latter defect, which seemed rather the consequence of his 
fatness than nature’s original blemish, there was evidently a predominance 
of benevolence in his expression, which made his countenance even agree- 
able when he spoke.” Faithful to the tradition of his people—we were 
going to say of his ancestors, but an immortal Lama is not supposed to 
have any—the Buriat hierarch lived in summer in a felt tent of large 
dimensions. An English mission was established some time back among 
these benighted people, but, although carried on with much zeal and 
capability, it met with no success. ‘The missionaries,” said a Dutch 
me living at Selenginsk to Mr. Hill, ‘‘ had all the zeal and perseverance 
of the Apostles, but they wanted their power of working miracles, or the 
aid of some such startling circumstances as the history of religious revo- 
lutions has often presented to us, and without which, all efforts at all 
times to convert the Buriats will be equally fruitless.” 

The journey from Irkutsk to Yakutsk—a distance of upwards of a 
thousand miles—is much facilitated by the river Lena, which, flowing 
some distance north-west of the first-mentioned city, follows a course a 
little north of west as far as Yakutsk, after which it takes a more 
northerly direction. The navigation is performed in square, flat-bottomed 
craft, having a covering of planks for a roof, and which, on their arrival 
at their destination, are broken up. It is not, however, all progress in 
these wild regions of water, any more than by land. First, the raft stuck 
on a bank, and, beyond Kirensk, it was carried by the current into an 
inundated forest, from which they had no small difficulty in extricating 
themselves. The scenery in parts of the river was very magnificent ; the 
villages were inhabited by Tunguese and Yakuts, and sterlet was so abun- 
dant that thirty of the size of small cod-fish could be purchased for a 
pound of tobacco. 

Beyond Yakutsk the country was exceedingly swampy, and our tra- 
veller became frequently involved in deep morasses, covered with under- 
wood and full of water, in some places reaching above the horses’ knees. 
In such cases a clump of trees, larger than the remainder, were used as a 
landmark. Several of these swamps were more than twenty versts in 
breadth, and had been once crossed by wooden causeways, now broken 
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mee struggle of horses through mud and stakes still 


‘the 
more difficult and dangerous. It was on this part of the journey that ‘the 
want’of food came to be first positively felt, and led to an amusing 
sporting adventure. 

‘Our condition for want of food’we could not now disguise from ourselves, 
was becoming alarming, and as soon as the tent was erected,'we held a formal 
council of ail the party,'to discuss seriously a question which we had already 
informally put to one another during the day, whether we should not kill one 
of the horses, to satisfy our craving appetites and escape all further risks ; and 
I do not believe that any body of councillors of any crowned head in the world, 
whether full or fasting, or puffing the chiboock and dozing, ever discussed more 
dispassionately any vital question concerning the blood of their own species, 
than we deliberated upon and discussed this question, touching so nearly our 
own proper safety and interests, and the blood only of a single quadruped. 

The Wakoutes pleaded the cause of the beasts upon the score of humanity, 
as we could not help thinking, by the manner in which they regarded our 
sha co ions, while we talked of shedding the blood of one of them. 
So deine, they made us understand, they never killed one of their 
horses, until they had passed five whole days together without any sort of 
food, It would bea shame, then, we said to each other, that while we had tea 
and a morsel of sugar, and the prospect before us of better and more lawful 
food than horseflesh, to destroy one of the creatures given us to relieve and 
lighten our labcar, and even to refine‘and embellish civilised life, and not to 
devour. It seemed as if it would be mere wantonness and gluttony. It 
would, at least, have been an act of which our semi-barbarous companions 
were not capable. 

This important question being thus set at rest, the merchant and myself 
took our guns, and stole through the bushes by the side of the stream near 
which we were encamped, with our thoughts full now of the blood of an 
enemy instead of a friend of our species, and of that of the water-fowl, both 
of which ‘could not be but lawful food, and very good if we could get them. 
And we-determined to practise all the cunning we were masters of .in this at- 
tempt to supply, if it were|possible, our natural wants. 

As we advanced slowly and cautiously, sometimes approaching the edge of 
the wood upon our hands and knees, and peeping at intervals between the 
bushes, to see if anything were floating upon tle stream, I thought | never 
“a sport so keenly before. 

hen we rise twice or thrice a day from a full meal, we cannot be in a right 
frame either of body or mind for the proper enjovments of the chase. Our 
sluggish spirits then want the true incentive to action, which should be hunger, 
with the hope before us of filling a.craving stomach. I could remember once 
before being for a time dependent upon the gun for food, and feeling a touch 
of the charm of savage life—for every condition of humanity has its good as 
well as its evil—but never til] now did I fully comprehend the attachment of 
the sensitive, not drowsy Indian, to his manner of living, which is found never- 
theless to be so great, that though ‘the years of his race, as he cannot but know, 
are already numbered, by reason of his refusing to adopt the mode of life of the 
civilised man, ‘yet he will persist rather than sow and reap, or attemptito ac- 
uire any of the useful arts which we practise. This, indeed, is a trait in the 
ter of the wild.man, which those who labour to reclaim and save his race 
from extinction, appear to have studied far too little. Touch but the passions 
which the chase excites, which are the very essence of his being, by other 
motives to action, and cease at the same time to fill his mind with revolting 
terrors and with gloomy impressions of ‘futurity, such as are taught by ve 
good, but often, certainly, very weak-minded men, and who shall say that all 
wewish to-effect may not be-accomplished ? 

As we skulked along the banks of the brook, under cover of the bushes, 

peeping out and surveying the stream at intervals, the slightest noise caused 
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bythe wind, or by the running waters, as it'reached our ears, instantly filled 
our imaginations with the liveliest images that hunger and hope could produce. 
One minute we thought we heard the splashing of the wings of a whole flock 
of ducks alighting upon the water, and the next we seemed to perceive, half- 
concealed by the dusky firs that crowded the shores upon the opposite side of 
the river, a fine fat bear drinking securely at the stream. The most hungry 
wolves never sought more eagerly for a lamb quenching his thirst at a brook, 
nor the wiliest snake to catch a nobler prey sleeping, than we now sought, if 
perchance we might find a bear drinking within our reach, or ducks floating 
tranquilly upon the surface of the water. 

While we were thus intently bent upon our object, suddenly the sound of 
the voice of some bird or other, whose note we did not recognise, reached our 
attentive ears. 'We now pressed the ground yet more gingerly than ever ; and 
presently we observed a blackbird skipping from tree to tree and from branch 
to branch, among the tall firs around us. Our attention, thus drawn from the 
pursuit of worthier prey, was now fixed upon this poor bird; and, lest she 
should escape us, we determined that we would both fire at her together. 
Whether it were that it was her hour of rest, and we had disturbed her, and 
she was not yet well awake, we observed that she had not her natural voice, 
and that she had no fear of us. With a note more like that of the magpie than 
that common to her own species, she flew towards us, and perched upon a tree 
within less than half gunshot from the spot upon which we were standing. Yet 
sO eager were we to obtain this delicate morsel for our supper, that we per- 
sisted still in firing at the same moment ; and the triggers were ‘no sooner 
pulled than the massacre was accomplished. But in the name of all the spirits 
of the wood, of what chagrin to ‘us was it not the cause! At the report of our 
guns, a brace of ducks from beneath the very banks of the river upon which we 
trod, rose from the water, and passing within shot of us, flew farther up the 
stream. We seemed like merchants who, upon the loss of a ship, should be 
found to have insured only her jolly-boat, which had floated safely on shore. 
And again, upon picking up our prey, we had the misfortune to find one-half 
of the little was shot away into the air, and the other half so mangled, that it 
would not have made half a meal for a sparrow-hawk ; while, without making 
amy account of the Yakoutes, we had:to divide it between two men with more 
eager appetites than the most ravenous eagles. 

Renewed hopes and fresh excitement, however, soon possessed us. We had 
at least seen a brace of fine ducks that, we agreed, appeared, as they flew by us, 
as fat and plump as if they had been bred in some royal aviary, or park ; and 
they were still, perhaps, not far from us. Thus we loaded again, and ‘renewed 
our pursuit with increased cunning and caution, excited by fresh and greater 
hopes. Not a fox in the country could have excelled us in these necessary 
aecomplishments for the ends we hadin view. And now, after creeping for a 
few hundred yards, and peeping out upon the river at every opening, we again 
espied the object of our renewed labours, the two ducks, floating and stemmin 
the current in the middle of the stream. I never wished to be invisible til 
now, nor longed to have even such wings only as those of Cupid, or of Ariel, 
or of some sylph, to lighten a little the pressure of the hands and knees upon 
the ground. 

At length, after creeping on as close to ‘the earth as serpents ‘in sight of 
their prey, we reached an advantageous spot from which to take our aim, with- 
out having caused anyalarm. As we were not quite close together, and the 
ducks were swimming apart from each other, and-we dared not speak for fear 
of disturbing them, we settled by signs which each of us should aim at; and 
in a minute the triggers were drawn, both shots were fatal, and the ducks 
turned on their backs. ,; 

But our prey was not yet secured. The current which the birds had been 
stemming while they were swimming was strong, and the instant they turned 
over they ‘to drift rapidly down the stream. But at perceiving this, we 
botli plunged into the water, and after wading for a short distance, found our- 
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selves swimming. However, after a good ducking—a very appropriate term, 
from whatever it may be derived—we finally secured our prey, and we had 
the satisfaction to find they were two black ducks, and quite as fat as they had 
seemed. Need it be said, upon what a brave mess of stchee we supped this 
evening, and with what new vigour we were inspired for the prosecution of 
our next day's journey ? 


On this part of the journey two of the Yakuti muleteers were killed 
by the bears, 


The tale of woes, as it was related to us, was as follows :—Upon the party, 
who were all natives, mustering their horses in the morning previous to that 
of the present day, they found one of them missing, and to search for which 
one of the men remained behind after the departure of the rest. But as this 
man did not make his appearance as expected, soon after the departure of the 
party, two of his companions returned, in order to discover the cause of his 
detention or aid his search for the missing horse. In the mean time, the rest 
continued their march until they stopped for their accustomed hour of repose 
at noon, when, neither of the men that had returned upon their steps appear- 
ing, the cause of their absence was discussed, and there being little doubt that 
some accident or other had happened, three more of the men, as the rest re- 
sumed their journey, retraced also the steps of the caravan, determined at all 
events to solve the mystery. These men saw and heard nothing either of the 
missing man or the rest, until their arrival at the spot where the caravan had 
passed the night. But after now commencing a search in the wood around, 
they very soon stumbled upon an enormous bear, occupied in tearing and 
eating one of the men. Horrified at the sight, they attacked the ferocious 
beast without an instant’s hesitation, and two of their poniards were fixed in 
his breast before he had time to spring from his hind legs, upon which he had 
raised himself to meet his enemies. ‘Ihe bear was no sooner despatched, than 
they found the body of another of their companions, whose internal parts had 
been drawn out and devoured. The two slain men proved to be the one that 
had remained, and one of those that had first returned. Moreover, at a few 
paces from the spot at which they found one of the men, lay also the carcase 
of the missing horse. But of the other man of the first two that had returned 
they found no trace, and no one knew anything about him up to the time we 
joined them ; but it was supposed that he had met the same fate as his com- 

ions, from some other bear of parallel strength. Nor had he, indeed, been 
ound, dead or alive, nearly a month after this, when the last detachment of the 
caravan reached the coast. 

After what I had heard of the dexterity of the Yakoutes in their combats 
with the bear, I was much surprised at this account of the death of two of 
them, who had evidently not wanted courage, and killed, too, by the same 
beast. But when the skin of the animal that the conquerors had brought with 
them was shown to us, it appeared that their enemy was of such an enormous 
size, that we wondered rather at the courage of any man whatever, in attacking 
him with nothing but the miserable native weapon. The Yakoutes themselves 
acknowledged, that this bear was of a size that many among them, single- 
handed, would not have attacked. But they conjectured, that the first man 
that was killed, enraged at seeing the animal devouring his horse, had, under 
too much excitement, used his weapon awkwardly, while the bear was probably 
more furious than on ordinary occasions, on account of being at the time over 
his prey ; and the same reasons, exaggerated they thought in the case of the 
second man, by his seeing the animal tearing his companion, had produced 
similar results. It appeared, however, that the bear had received one wound 
previously to that by which he was killed. 

After we had heard the gloomy tale of this unfortunate accident, we supped 
with the _— of the party, upon the real luxuries of biscuit and the very 
same sort of dry chips of mutton which we had despised until we had none 
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left, and peas ; after which, we pitched our tent near one of the fires that were 
blazing, and lay down to rest 

The rest of the journey to Ochotsk, whence Mr. Hill took ship to 
Kamtschatka, was performed without any more misadventures; and it 
only remains for us to notice a great peculiarity among the Yakuti— 
Mr. Hill calls it a disease, but it appears rather to be a nervous mani- 
festation of the results of brutal tyranny on delicate organisations and 


untutored minds. 

The disease is called, in the language of the natives, mereyachtchit ; but the 
Russians merely term it the Yakoute disease. The first of the afflicted persons 
whom I saw was a native lady, the wife of a merchant of this place. This was 
not a bad case ; but, as the manner of my introduction to the invalid forms a 
circumstance in the only account of the complaint which it is in my power to 
give, it will be first mentioned. 

It was a thorough time of merry-making at Ochotsk, on account chiefly of 
the marriage above mentioned ; and the soirées and suppers were nightly, and 
the strangers in the place were never forgotten. On my arriving one evening 
at the door of a house of rejoicing, in the company of one of the officers be- 
fore mentioned, Captain Pastenaty, who had preceded us, and with whom I 
had previously had some conversation concerning the disease, came out to say 
that the lady above alluded to was among the guests within, and that he wished 
me to follow in his “ wake,” and close to him, in order that he might give me 
the opportunity, by suddenly introducing me to her, when I had not been 

reviously seen, of witnessing some of the curious effects of the disease. The 

dy, he informed me, knew very well that there were strangers in the place, and, 
upon hearing that 1 was to be one of the guests of the evening, she had be- 
come very uneasy, and wished to retire, but had not been allowed so to do. I 
confess, when I heard this, and remembered what had been related to me con- 
cerning the disease, I feared that I should be a general disturber of the har- 
mony of the evening; and I, therefore, begged I might be rather allowed to 
return to my quarters, contented with what I had heard, until a better oppor- 
tunity might occur for observing the effects of the disease. But this was as 
peremptorily opposed as the request of the lady had been; and I therefore 
followed the captain, by whom t was closely covered. ‘The lady, nevertheless, 
easily perceived the attempted deception ; and, in considering the effects of 
the introduction that followed, it is necessary to remember this. When we 
stopped in front of her, the captain bowed politely, and, after one or two 
words of course, suddenly started on one side, and, in a tolerably loud and 
rough manner, at the same instant, uttered some interjectional phrase equivo- 
lent to, “Behold!” In an instant the lady was absolutely deprived of her 
senses ; and, with a countenance which exhibited, as it appeared to me, at the 
same time, the passion of terror and the expression of laughter, she fixed her 
eyes on me for a few minutes, but neither said nor did anything. This pro- 
duced, strange as it will appear, until all has been said of the disease that this 
case and the others to be mentioned suggest, a hearty laugh through the whole 
room. Upon this, the reason of the lady seemed gradually to return ; and her 
countenance now expressed neither sorrow nor anger at what had passed, but 
rather perfect good-humour and simplicity, with smiles, almost like those of 
approbation. But it will appear doubly strange that this lady was subjected 
several times during the evening to the same treatment, which had always the 
same effect. 

The next instance of the disease which I had occasion to witness, was a 
much more confirmed case. The afflicted person was a man of the mingled 
blood, and was a ship-carpenter in the service of the government. I was led 
by the commandant and the captain to the spot where the man happened to be 
working in company with several other men ; and I was told by my conductors, 
on our way, that I was about to see the disease in its full vigour, and a case in 
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which the means taken to exhibit it would not only deprive the sufferer of his 
reason, but reduce him to such a state of subjection as to allow of his being 
made to perform any act whatever that he was told to do by the party that 
terrified him, however unlawful or absurd it might be. 

When we came to the place where the men were working, the commandant 
called to the sick man, who was engaged in his ordinary labour among the rest, 
to Oa v-me oe as if he had merely some instructions to give about the 
work in hand. man came from among the rest, and stood in front of us, 
without seeming to take any notice of the presence ofa stranger, which at least 
seemed to prove that the terror of foreigners that appeared to have had so 
strange an effect upon the afflicted lady, even before I came into the room, 
was not a system of the disorder. But while the commandant was conversing 
with this man, the captain suddenly started as he had done in the case of the 
lady, and bawled out again some interjectional phrase. At this the man started 
also, and called out the same or similar words to those used by the captaia, 
and then stood and stared like a madman arrested by hischains. Before, how- 
ever, the afflicted man had been a minute in this condition, the captain roughly 
commanded him to beat the commandant, which the man now commenced 
doing immediately. But the commandant, being on his guard, had scarcely 
received a blow, and which was luckily not such as a John Bull might have 
given under similar circumstances, before he started also, and shouted at the 
same time, and, by a fresh command, set the affrighted man to beat tlie cap- 
tain, who, by frightening him again in the same manner, left him stupified and 
standing inactive. He did not remain, however, in this condition for a longer 
space of time than about a minute, when, being no further tormented, his 
senses returned, and he smiled as good-naturedly as if he felt rather satisfaction 
than anger at the condescension of his officers. —_.. . . . , ; 

In most cases, when the afflicted person is in the act of doing anything un- 
lawful or ridiculous at the command of another, he will immediately desist if 
so commanded by the same person ; but when the immediate cause of the de- 
rangement of the intellect is accidental, the temporary madman is not so 
manageable. Several children had been killed since the time of the arrival 
of the officers that were now here, by their mothers letting them fall when 
they were suddenly alarmed, 

Nothing seemed to be here known of the origin, or of the immediate causes, 
of this disease. It is said to have been prevalent among the natives at the 
time of the conquest of the country. The Russians, after a few years’ resi- 
dence, are as liable to it as the natives ; and its effects upon both races are the 
same. This seems to indicate that it is at least an impartial endemic, origi- 
nating most likely in the air and climate; which appears confirmed by the fact 
that all who are afflicted recover very shortly after leaving the country. 
Nevertheless, if the observations before made upon the strange contradictions 
in the Yakoute character be recalled, this may lead to a doubt whether that 
very submission of this people to their conquerors which has converted them 
all at once intoa semi-civilised people, and the terror of civilised men of which 
an example has been produced, do not proceed from the prevalence of some 
sleeping portion of the disease in the very blood of the race. The name, 
indeed, which has been given to the disease by the Russians, by whom it is 
called, as before mentioned, the Yakoute disease, seems to indicate that this 
has at some time been the prevailing opinion among them. As for any such 
symptoms of the extraordinary malady as might lead the physician to a proper 
knowledge of it, I am only able to say that I found no one that pretended to 
know more than might be judged from similar effects to those which have been 
shown. I heard it, indeed, described while I was here, by some who had not 
been long inthe country, as an affection of the nerves. But unless it were 

at same time, what it is that affects the nerves, and in what manner 
these delicate links between the material and immaterial nature of which we 
appear to be-composed are affected, this seems a very unsatisfactory explana- 
tion of the mystery. 
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AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
No. XII.—THEoporRE PARKER. 


To write about Theodore Parker without trenching on theology, may 
seem as preposterous as to take up Milton without reference to poetry, or 
Mozart irrespective of music, or Titian exclusive of art. Nevertheless, 
we must here omit ‘the capital feature in question, or leave out Mr. 
Parker from this patchwork series—the pages of this Journal affording 
no space for Church militant polemics. But a writer so marked in con- 
temporary “‘ American Authorship”—so hotly vituperated on the one 
hand, and on the other resorted to as a real Sir Oracle,—may not be 
ignored with impunity in any such miscellaneous reviewal. If we do 
touch on his Absolute Religion, it shall be but a touch; and then off at a 
tangent. 

Perhaps we are already convicted, by some judges, of reckless effron- 
tery in introducing at all this writer’s name—a name tantamount, in the 
estimate of not a few, to the incarnate essence of infidel and heretic. He 
is regarded in many quarters with the kind, if not degree, of shuddering 
aversion* saipeeenell by the Jewish high priest in “‘ Athalie”— 

Vous souffrez qu’il vous parle? et vous ne craignez pas 
Que du fond de l’abime entr’ouvert sous ses pas 

Il ne sorte a l’instant des feux qui vous embrasent, 

Ou qu’en tombant sur lui ces murs ne vous écrasent ? 
Que veut-il? De quel front cet ennemi de Dieu 
Vient-il infecter l’air qu’on respire en ce lieu ? 





* If there be any section of English Churchmen which tolerates, and even views 
with some improper fractional sort of interest, the writings of this American 
“theist,” it is that represented, prominently if but partially however, by Mr. ex- 
Professor Maurice. And here, in consideration of the ferment recently caused b 
Mr. Maurice’s yeast—the little leaven which it is feared may leaven the w 
lump of our Ubunahmanchip—wo will bestow a few words on what seems to us 
characteristic (in a literary, not theologico-critical aspect) of that gentleman’s 
writings. 

By that particular “ following” of which Mr. F. D. Maurice is the aceredited 
chieftain, he is pronounced the'man of men in these days of trouble, and rebuke, 
and blasphemy. His influence has been slowly but steadily advaneing, since the 
publication, years ago, of his letters to a Quaker, on the constitution and cha- 
racter of the Church—two volumes which puzzled perhaps every clique of readers, 
now gratifying them with an assurance that here their own special “ interest” (in 
Nonconformist parlance) might boast of a sterling acquisition to their ranks, and 
now mortifying them by an abrupt change of tactics all in favour of their foe. 
Something of the same alternation and antithesis of feeling he has produced, more 
or less, in all his subsequent (theological) writings.. These are so numerous, that, 
would Mr. Maurice only renounce the single habit of thinking while he writes, and 
of drawing on that reasoning organ, his brain, as well as on that mechanical agent, 
the pen of a ready writer, he might positively rival Dr. John Cumming in 
fecundity. But as he does not make the wrist and fingers his sole agent, his fac- 
totum in composition, he must be content to lag a little in the rear of the prolific 
Presbyterian—that G. P. R. James of “religious worldliness”—that indefatigable 
purveyor of safe light reading to “serious families”—whose “last” exposition is as 
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Now, Sir Nathaniel maketh humble confession that he is possessed of a 
morbid interest in the black arts, as comprised in German and American 
book-work. Show him a branch of the tree of knowledge of good and 





complacently canvassed at a Recordite tea-party, as the said novelist’s newest tale 
in a Christmas ball-room. 

Guided by the eulogies of his disciples, and by the wonted promissory tone of his 
own preliminary statements, one is impelled to expect a great deal from Mr. Mau- 
rice. One is led to expect a rich supply of positive instruction. But, saith the 

roverb, Blessed is he that ex teth nothing, for he shall not be disappointed. 
t beatitude was not for us, in our study, such as it may have been, of his 
writings. Disappointed we were. But then we had expected much. 

With a respectful O salve / the inquirer approaches him, like Charinus with his 


“ Ad te advenio, spem, salutem, auxilium, consilium expetens:” 
too often to find that his Pamphilus might say, 


“ Neque pol consilii locum habeo, neque auxilii copiam.” 


Admirable things there are, beyond question, in Mr. Maurice’s books. First and 
foremost, there is that solemn sincerity of religious feeling, in the sacred presence 
of which one feels both attracted and awed, and for the sake of which one can still 
assent to the title of “ divine” and “‘ divinity,” as applied to a certain class of men 
and class of writings. There is freshness and freedom of thought; a superiority 
to the peddling platitudes of routine theology; a candid scrutiny of other-sided- 
ness, in place of a prepossessed devotion to one-sidedness only. There is an out- 
spoken caveat against the intellectually conventional when it involves the morally 
false, an unflinching inquisition of masked pretence, and a resolve to wrest forth 
the lie from out her right hand. There is a habit of philosophic reflectiveness; 
there is critical acumen and sensibility; there is scholarship, and steady industry 
in research. There is an intense yearning after practical results—evident in the 
political and social schemes which his adversaries rebut as so intensely unprac- 
tical. And there is a manly, nervous, forcible style—the style of a man who 
weighs his words, and that too in the balance of the sanctuary. 

Nevertheless, his writings leave one strangely dissatisfied. Quite provoking is 
the alliance they present of lucid premiss with lame and impotent conclusion. The 
conclusion is often that in which nothing is concluded. When you fancy yourself 
surest of his drift, presto! he’s arguing something. else. Those against (or in 
behalf of) whom his controversial essays are intended, are heard to say, with per- 
fect justice—‘“ He often enters into our difficulties and admits their full force, but 
then he flies off to some aspect of truth that he thinks we have neglected, and 
never meets the objection or refers to it again. He flits from side to side, taking 
first a turn at sympathy with his opponents to show us how well he understands 
our position, and how true (though one-sided) he esteems it; and then he hurries 
off to sympathise with an opposite conviction, and leaves us anxiously expecting 
sentence, or at least a definite issue, which never comes.” The faculty of ready 
sympathy—of taking observations from his foeman’s stand-point—is indeed one 
of his worthiest traits, and the main cause probably of his popularity in partibus 
infidelium. But the very accuracy with which he catches the features of alien 
creeds, and the ease with which he seems to identify his plastic habit of thought 
with theirs, only serve to enhance the mortification which ensues when his finale 
comes about. The eager catechumen, hopeful of large results from his instruc- 
tions, will, in most cases we fear, feel himself at last in the poet’s mood, when 
thus confessing his experience: 

“ Much I question’d him; 
But every word he utter’d, on my ears 
Fell flatter than a cagéd parrot’s note, 
That answers unexpectedly awry, 
And mocks the prompter’s listening.” 


Perhaps it may not be quite superfluous to add to this overgrown note a re- 
minder, that its contents, as affecting an English Churchman, are no way ap 
of the American author—but that the note is wholly an excrescent excursus, due 
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evil, and forthwith his hand grasps at the forbidden fruit. Not that he 
is tempted only by the kind of clusters that flourish in the rank orchards 
of neology and rationalism ; wt let there be a rumour of some strange 
fruit, a true exotic, bursting with poisonous seeds within, though alluring 
as the apples of Sodom without—and, whether it come from Boston or 
Halle, or be “ raised” by a cardinal or a secularist—he is anon restless 
till he has had a bite. One week his friends apprehend from the books 
on his table, that he is on the very eve of a junction with the Church of 
the Seven Hills—so intent appear his researches into the profundities of 
Father Newman and Mr. Lucas, the Rambler and the Tadlet ; the next, 
he is suspected of an infatuated penchant towards Swedenborg, or 
Quietism, or the “ catholic apostolic” excrescences of the new Irvingites ; 
and the week following, of unqualified agreement with some ultra expres- 
sion of the Straussian spirit—because he has been seen poring over 
Froude or Francis Newman, R. W. Mackay or James Martineau, per- 
haps even H. G. Atkinson or G. J. Holyoake. Were he indeed of opinion 
that any of the diverse authors thus specified are morally insincere, and 
purposely misleading, in their several teachings, he could not get through 
a page of their lucubrations ; but supposing them to believe themselves 
in the right, and assuming their anxiety to convince others of its rightness, 
he is latitudinarian enough, some say ‘ foolhardy” enough, to handle 
these edge-tools, to see what use they may be put to, and whether their 
new-fangled make is really calculated to shelve the old patenteed instru- 
ments which have lasted the world so long. 

This egotistic preamble may be wound up by the acknowledgment, 
that as he (if “‘ he” can be egotistic) has taken observations of, nn has 
not been bewitched by, the ‘ new light” of Mr. Theodore Parker. There 
is the glare of ‘artificial fireworks about it, an upshot of fizzing, sky- 
scraping pyrotechnics. One word as to P.’s Theistic stand-point (albeit 
a “ power of words” might seem indispensable if such a topic is approached 
at all). It has been said of a brother-theist at home, that he has created 
a God after his own mind, and that if he could but have created a universe 
also after his own mind, we should doubtless have been relieved from all 
our perplexities. This applies with equal force to Mr. Parker. He too 
has construed (as a German would say) an ideal First Cause from the 
depths of his “ moral consciousness ;” but he has not interpreted the facts 
of this Cosmos of ours, this “ visible diurnal sphere,” with its gloomy 
mysteries and Sphinx-phrased enigmas, into harmony with its supposed 
Maker. He has cut the Gordian knot of the difficulties of a supernatural 
revelation ; but difficulties of a strikingly cognate aspect, dilemmas of a 
curiously analogous form, objections of an equally (to say the least) per- 


to the wilful vagrancy, the truant disposition, of the note-writer. ‘To infer that 
Maurice is bien apropos of Parker, were a Malapropism of the first magnitude. 
Such a comparison were “ odorous” to a degree of rankness which not all the per- 
fumes of Arabia could sweeten. This cave lector / ig addressed to such as, being un- 
initiated into the characteristics of both the authors, or of either, might otherwise 
carry away an impression of homogeneity between them. Between the Thirty- 
nine Articles and Absolute Religion there is a great gulf fixed—albeit here and 
there a diver hath been found (rari nantes in gurgite vasto) daring enough to cross 
the dread dreary sea—unappalled, or at least undeterred, by its stormy wind Eu- 


roclydon (no "avnpO ov yeAacpa there), or by the “ yeasty foam” of its wild waste 
of waters. 
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exing kind, start into being and wayla the theist,—spectral blems, 
nit with the burden ani the toe so of all this unintelligible world 
—awful ghostly visitants, haunting the soul, and not to be “ laid” by 
any known simmary of theistic exorcism—the grim offspring of a system 
which, according to theism, has no place (as well as no explanation) for 
them—the never-ending still-beginning autochthones, aborigines, of that 
whole creation which groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now. 
Mr. Parker rejects a revelation which contains difficulties irreconcilable 
with his ideal of Deity. The difficulties inflexibly confronting him in 
the analogy of nature, he nor any of his order can clear up. Allow that 
Butler’s argument as Analogy is not valid in favour of a revealed religion 
—it not the less inflicts a fatal back-handed blow on the heart-region of 
“benignant” theism. A single catastrophe like the earthquake at Lisbon, 
which so startled and confounded the moral sense of a child Goethe, defies, 
as though with A-theistic defiance, the glosses of natural-religionists. 
The style and the tactics of the author of the “ Eclipse of Faith” may 
be open to objection, but at least he has planted his step firmly on this 
— stumbling-block, and made a very corner-stone of this rock of 
offence. How far those escape the perplexity who, with Mr. Lewes, re- 
iate the notion of “ design” in the structure of the universe, or, with 
. Carlyle, mockingly scout all such speculations with some bold banter 
about your pan-theisms and pot-theisms,* is another matter. It has not 
yet been escaped by the school, in any of its types, represented by New- 
man and Parker; nor is it easy to believe that if ever their school should 
succeed in dislodging the popular creed from a biblical foundation, the 
popular opinion should stop short just at ¢heir frontier-line, and should 
not pass it as a mere half-way house, to be eyed distrustfully as possibly a 
sevond house of bondage to the tramping myriads making their exodus 
from the first. Surely the absolute me wh of Mr. Parker has the air of 
an absolute failure. If it is disengaged from the difficulties of a revealed 
religion, it is again self-involved in a tangled web of threefold cords, not 
easily broken. 

It is allowed by writers of his own order, that in metaphysical ques- 
tions Mr. Parker is “ too ardent to preserve self-consistency dispagheut 
the parts of a large abstract scheme ;” that he is too impetuous for the 
* free analysis of intricate and evanescent phenomena ;” that the eclectic 
tendency of his mind, refusing to let go anything that is true and excel- 
lent, takes “insufficient pains,” in sdeptiog it, to “ weave it into the 
fabric of his previous thought, so that the texture of his faith presents a 
pattern not easy to reduce to symmetry.”¢ Certainly, by no means easy: 
capricious eclecticism is apt to generate a highly heterogeneous ensemble. 
If we may credit one of Mr. Parker's compatriots, and one by no means 
hostile to him, 

His sermons with satire are plenteously verjuiced, 
And he talks in one breath of Confutzee, Cass, Zerduscht, 
Jack Robinson, Peter the Hermit, Strap, Dathan, 
Cush, Pitt (not the bottomless, that he’s no faith in), 


Pan, Pillicock, Shakspeare, Paul, Toots, Monsieur Tonson, 
Aldebaran, Alcander, Ben Khorat, Ben Jonson, &c., &e.t 





* Life of John Sterling. __ t Prospective Review. 
t A Fable for Critics. 
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It, seems “ his hearers. can’t tell you on cate beforehand, if in that 
day’s discourse they'll be Bibled or Koraned.” The religious sentiment 
of Fetichism is not overlooked or underrated. The Kalmuck Tartar’s 
proprietorship in the Absolute Religion is fervently recognised. And 
indeed everything is proved to be very Christian but common Christianity, 
and all religions are weleomed in apparent preference* to the religion of 
the New Testament. Not that the preference can for a moment be 
thought more than apparent; but to such appearances does a pique 

inst orthodoxy irritate the preacher—his cue being to depreciate the 
claims of Christianity as much as possible, in order to rase the boundary- 
wall between it and circumjacent “ paganism.” All the discrimination 
allowable between Christendom and Heathendom is, au fond, a distine- 
tion without a difference: a distinction in degree, not a difference in 
kind. The diversity is specific, not generic ; phenomenal, not noumenal. 
So far as Christianity is religion, or involves the religious sentiment, it 
would seem that the very Thugs and Anthropophagi are “ best good 
Christians” although they know it not, and although a suspicion of that 
cheering fact never dawned on the mind of the ahem people they kill 
and eat. 

It is common to hear the uninitiated “ general” (whose ignorance of 
sceptical literature is bliss), when adventuring an opinion on Mr. Theo- 
dore Parker at all, assert the identity of his theological status with that 
of Strauss. They are enviably unversed in the infinite discrepancies that 
obtain in the schools of the anti-supernaturalists—and have yet to learn 
that naturalists can be at daggers’-drawn inter se, or that there are any 
noticeable differences between the views of (say) Semler, with his theor 
of “ accommodation,” and Paulus, with his unflinching ‘“ naturalism,” 
and Strauss, with his universal solvent, the Myth. Now, though Mr. 
Parker is in the advanced guard of neology, and indeed uses a far more 
trenchant and sweeping mode of hostility to “ revealed’ religion” 
than do your sturdiest nn sal yr ne Germans, still, to suppose him a 
second-hand Strauss, inoculated throughout with the mythopcic mania, 
is to misconceive his particular stand-point. On the contrary, he has 
signalised himself by applying to Strauss’s method the reductio ad ab- 
surdum, process, in a way so ingenious and amusing as to warrant 

sent mention. Affirming that, by the Straussian System, any given 

istorical event may be dissolved in a mythical solution, and the 
“seminal ideas” precipitated in their primitive form—and that any 
historical characters may thus be changed into an impersonal symbol of 
* universal humanity”—he proceeds to show, for example, co the 
whole history of the United States might be pronounced, by future 
myth detectors, a tissue of mythical stories, borrowed in part from the 
Old Testament, in part from the Apocalypse, and in part from faney, 





* Such is a common impression on the popular mind, after a perusal of Mr. 
Parker’s homiletics. He seems, it is alleged, to have a spite against Christianity, 
and against it alone. But it may be answered, that this semblance of antipath 
is in reality a necessary resultant from his scope; and that equally he would, if 
writing as a heterodox Mussulman, seem to hate Islamism with intensest empha- 
sis; or if indoctrinating the Brahmins with Absolute Religion, he would seem to 
be less tolerant of Brahminism than of any rival system. It is with what lies 
nearest to him that his polemics are concerned. Valeat quantum. 
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“The British Government ing the Britons is the great ‘ red 
dragon’ of the Revelation, as it is shown by the national arms and by 
the British legend of St. George and the Dragon. The splendid career 
of the new people is borrowed from the persecuted woman’s poetical 
history, her dress—‘ clothed with the sun.’ The stars said to be in the 
national banner are only the crown of twelve stars on the poetic being’s 
head ; the perils of the pilgrims in the Mayflower are only the woman’s 
fight on the wings of agreateagle. The war between the two countries is 
only the ‘ practical application’ of the flood which the dragon cast out against 
the woman, &c.” So with the story of the Declaration of Independence : 
The con was held at a mythical town, whose very name is suspicious 
—Philadelphia—i. e. brotherly love. ‘‘ The date is suspicious; it was 
the fourth day of the fourth month (reckoning from April, as it is pro- 
bable the Heraclide and Scandinavians, possible that the aboriginal 
Americans, and certain that the Hebrews did). Now four was a sacred 
number with the Americans; the president was chosen for four years ; 
there were four departments of affairs; four divisions of political power, 
namely— the people, the congress, the executive, and the judiciary, &c. 
Besides, which is still more incredible, three of the presidents, two of 
whom, it is alleged, signed the declaration, died on the fourth of July, 
and the two latter exactly fifty years after they had signed it, and about 
the same hour of the day. The year also is suspicious ; 1776 is but an 
ingenious combination of the sacred number, four, which is repeated 
three times, and then multiplied by itself to produce the date; thus, 
444x4—1776, Q.E.D. Now dividing the first (444) by the second 
(4), we have Unity thrice repeated (111). This is a manifest symbol 
of the national oneness (likewise represented in the motto é@ pluribus 
unum), and of the national re/igion, of which the Triniform Monad, or 
‘ Trinity in Unity,’ and ‘ Unity in Trinity,’ is the well-known sign... . 
Besides, Hualteperah, the great historian of Mexico, a neighbouring state, 
never mentions this document ; and farther still, if this declaration had 
been made, and accepted by the whole nation, as it is pretended, then we 
cannot account for the fact, that the fundamental maxim of that paper, 
namely, the soul’s equality to itself,—‘ all men are born free and equal’ 
—was perpetually lost sight of, and a large portion of the people kept in 
slavery ; still later, petitions,—supported by this fundamental article,— 
for the abolition of slavery were rejected by Congress with unexampled 
contempt, when, if the history is not mythical, slavery never had a legal 
existence after 1776, &c., &c.”* 

This telling travestie (if that can be travestie which is not cari- 
cature) of the Mythists, with the “ occasional” side-thrust at the 
“ peculiar institution,” affords a favourable illustration of Mr. Parker’s 
quality, when he is in his better moods. His cleverness, his ardour, 

is power, though distorted and strained, his eloquence, though 
eccentric and extravagant, and wearisome by its laboured hyperbolisms, 


—there is no et You might detach passages from his rhetorical 


efforts (such as the “ Discourse on Religion,” “‘ Atheism, Theism, and the 
Popular Theology,” and his contributions to the Dial and other transcen- 
dental prints) so kindling to the heart and sa be so rightfully conceived 
and so forcibly expressed, that a Jeremy Taylor might have endorsed 





* Parker's Critical and Miscellaneous Writings. 
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them, an Andrews reiterated them, a Leighton thanked God for them. 
But then in the context would be found sentiments of a kind to make 
either of the three bishops turn in his grave. Of Mr. Parker’s character- 
istic style, which has found so many eager and enraptured admirers, we 
can only say, that its monotony of glitter, of effort, of contortion and 
even grimace, is to us unspeakably tedious. An extract may be piquant 
enough, but perusal is almost impracticable, so ceaseless is the tension of 
the writer’s anxiety to be striking. It is as though every word began, 
all for emphasis, with a capital letter, and every sentence set up in italics, 
and every colon or semi-colon merged in a leash of !!! Every few syl- 
lables a sort of subauditur seems to be sub-audible, implying, Are you 
quite awake, reader? wide awake? sure of that? did you ary catch 
the last point? and are you all vigilant to look out for the next? It is 
like being run up and down to prevent the catastrophe of sleep, when 

ison has made you very sleepy, and to sleep is death: no standing 
still is allowable for a second—quick step, and right about face, and an 
approximate realisation of the perpetuum mobile, are what you must do 
or die. 

The earnestness of Mr. Parker’s writings goes far to balance what is 
plentifully objectionable in them. This earnestness is said to be curiously 
effective in his “ pulpit” performances : 


There he stands, looking more like a ploughman than priest, 
If not dreadfully awkward, not graceful at least, 

His gestures all downright and same, if you will, 

As of brown-fisted Hobnail in hoeing a drill, 

But his periods fall on you, stroke after stroke, 

Like the blows of a lumberer felling an oak. 


The same “ fabulous’’ witness describes the preacher’s phiz as recalling 
Sophroniscus’ son’s head o’er the features of Rabelais— 


a comparison confirmed (qgudé Socrates) by Miss Bremer’s admiring com- 
ment on Mr. Parker’s ‘ Socratic head”—plus a pair of “ large well- 
formed hands,” and ditto of “kind and beautiful eyes.” The Swedish 
lady found him “ willing to listen, gentle, earnest, cordial.” She adds, 
‘“‘ His whole being, expression, gestures, struck me as purely original— 
the expression of a determined and powerful nature.”* Self-sufficingness 
may be pronounced, according to the critic’s point of view, either his 
foible or his forte, his weakness or his strength. While, compared with 
the ever sliding scale of rival neologies, and the vari-coloured phases of 
faith of contemporary creeds, his own creed may be “lighter or darker,” 
—in one thing at least he admits a fixed duty, an absolute religion, a, 
basis of belief,—c’est lui-méme— 


For, in one thing, ’tis clear, he has faith—namely, Parker. 





* Homes of the New World. 
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THE GULF OF FINLAND. 


As in addition to active hostile measures to be carried on by the allied 
fleets in the Baltic, and the nature of which will no doubt be much in- 
fluenced by circumstances, it is also apparently intended to blockade all 
Russian ports; the Gulf of Finland, which is now entirely Russian— 
being formed by the coasts of Finland, Esthonia, and Ingermanland— 
will soon become the scene of many remarkable operations, Hence 
much natural curiosity exists as to the chief stations in that sea, their 
— and their resources, and their natural and artificial means of 

afence. 

The first Russian provinces which a fleet sailing up the Baltic comes 
in contact with, are those of Wilna and Courland, which belonged to 
Poland until 1795. Neither of these provinces have any ports or naval 
stations of any consequence. Libau is the principal shipping port, but 
the harbour, which is a mere salt lagoon, has a bar across the entrance, 
which opposes:the entrance of vessels drawing more than twelve feet of 
water. Windau, at the mouth of the river of the same name, is a minor 
port and fortress, which, however, the Tsar once had in view to render 
the chief maritime station in the Baltic. 

Livonia lies away from the Baltic, at the bottom of the gulf of the 
same name, better known to mariners as that of Riga. Livonia is 
scarcely likely to attract the naval forces of the allies, except as a matter 
of blockade: Riga being, after St. Petersburg, the second commercial 
city in the empire. The distance of the town from the sea render the 
approaches easy of defence; and the city itself, one of the most important 
bulwarks of the Russian empire, is surrounded with ramparts and bastions, 
and is further defended by a strong citadel. Some of the warehouses, as 
in the case of the Katherinenhof, are actually made bomb-proof. 

Riga was founded about the year 1200 by Albert, Bishop of Livonia, 
who established a German colony there. At the beginning of the six- 
teenth century it belonged to the Teutonic knights, but it was afterwards 
forced to submit, first to Poland and then to Sweden. In 1710, after a 
vigorous defence, it was taken by Peter the Great, and annexed to the 
Russian empire. In the siege of 1812, the suburbs and a considerable 

of the town were destroyed by the French. 

The entrance to the Riga river, Duna, or Dwina, is defended by the 
strong fortress of Dunamiinde, also called Dunabourg, which was cap- 
tured in 1609 and 1618 by the Swedes, and in 1700 by the Saxons, who 
called it Augustusbourg. There is also the castle of Dahlen, on an island 
of the Duna. 

At the upper end of the Gulf of Riga is Pernau, or Pernalin, in 
Esthonian language—a fortified port with a citadel. 

It is, however, to the interior of the Gulf of Finland that the great 
efforts of the naval forces of the allies may be expected to be directed. 
The entrance of this great gulf is guarded, as it were, by the islands of 
CEsel and , or Dagen, and the ports of Revel and Port Baltic to the 
south; the island of Aland, and the ports of Abo, Eknas, and Helsing- 
fors, and Sveaborg, in Finland, and the fort of Gustaysvoern at Hango 
Head, to the enh. 
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A harbour and lighthouse, with some small defences, have been esta- 
blished in CEsel by the Russians, who destroyed, on taking possession of 
the coast by the treaty of Nystadt, the old castle of Sonnebourg, which 
had long been the residence of a commander of the Teutonic knights, 
and which was captured by the Danes im 1678. There is a lighthouse 
called Dagerorth also on the island of Dago; and in the interior, on the 
mainland, is the fort and harbour of Hapsal, the seat of the Bishop of 
(sel, the castle of the old bishops militant being on a height above. 
There is little in this part of the Baltic to arrest the attention of a fleet. 
The islands are most remarkable for their numerous storks, which the 
Teutonic bishops wore significantly —- on their coats of arms. 

Port Baltic and Revel are in reality the great defences of the Gulf of 
Finland on the south side, as harbours for the Russian fleet and ports of 
refuge, but not as fortified places. Port Baltic, or Roggerwich, as it is 
ealled by the Finnish natives, is well known for its magnitude, depth, 
and safety. A kind of fatality attended upon the strengthening of this 
otherwise admirable position. Peter the Great first attempted its forti- 
fication, and the works were continued under Elizabeth, but they were 
abandoned in 1769, from the instability of the foundations. Field- 
Marshal the Count of Munich constructed a dyke, which also crumbled 
to pieces. This appears to be the reason why Revel was selected as a 

rt and stronghold on this part of the coast. 

Revel—by the Esthonians called Tallin—is a site of some antiquity. 
The King of Denmark, Waldemar II., laid the foundations of the town 
and castle in 1218, where stood before the Castrum Lyndaviense, which 
had been erected by King Canute VI. in 1194 or 1196, on the oecasion 
of his military expeditions into Esthonia. Alternately Danish, Polish, 
Swedish, and ultimately Russian, Revel was also for a long time under 
the rule of that order of the church militant which founded, in the twelfth 
century, first as the Knights of the Cross, then, with more propriety, as 
the Knights of the Sword, to propagate Christianity by force of arms, 
we have before noticed as incorporated in the Teutonic Order, and ruling 
over all these regions previous to the encroachments of Russia. 

Revel is surrounded by high walls, deep ditches, and strong bastions. 
It is also commanded by a castle situated ona height. Notwithstanding 
these fortifications, so formidable in their time, Revel was burnt to ashes 
in 1433, and as the more modern fortifications are adapted to recent and 
not precisely existing times, so the same success may attend upon more 
modern means of assault, 

When we say recent, not precisely existing times, we say that which 
we shall find to apply itself to all the great Russian defences in the 
Baltic, that they were constructed with a view to the circumstances of 
approaches furnished by particular states of the tide and wind, both of 
which circumstances are to a great degree superseded by the addition of 
the screw to existing ships of war, and which by such means can move 
against wind and tide, can take up their positions independently of such, 
and in some eases can even approach forts upon sides which are not even 
provided with defences for any such an unanticipated onslaught. 

The present fortifications at Revel were constructed in 1820, and 
consist of batteries and advance works which at once command the roads 
and defend the entrance of the inner harbour. They are by no means, 
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however, of the same formidable character as the defences of Helsingfors 
and Cronstadt. 

Where the river Narwa, or Narowa, flowing out of Lake Paypus, throws 
itself into the Gulf of Finland, and below a waterfall which interrupts the 
navigation of the river, is the city of the same name—a place of great 
antiquity, considerable commerce, and well fortified. Narwa is divided 
into old and new towns ; the first was built in 1223, by Waldemar II. of 
Denmark. There is also a suburb called Hakelwerk. Both the new and 
old towns are fortified, and the citadel is separated from the latter by a 
ditch. Attached to it is the arsenal. A bridge over the Narwa also 
connects the old town with the colossal remains of the ancient fortress of 
Iwangorod, which impends in a picturesque manner over the steep banks 
of the Narwa. Narwa is renowned for the many combats it has witnessed 
and the sie it has sustained ; none of which are more familiar to the 

neral reader than the victory gained there by Charles XII. over the 

ussians in 1700. It was, however, taken by assault in 1558 by the 
Tsar Iwan Wasiliewitz, who built the fortress of Iwangorod; it was re- 
captured by the Swedes in 1581, besieged by the Russians in 1590, and 
once more reduced to ashes in 1659. Like most Russian and Finnish 
towns that are built mainly of wood, it has also suffered severely from 
fires, and was almost totally destroyed in 1773. 

The great bulwark of Russia, as a naval and military power in the 
Baltic, is Cronstadt. Here nature and art combine to make of a once 
desert island a most formidable fortress. _Hemmed in by banks of 
similar origin to the island itself, only as yet in great part submerged, 
every promontory — from the sea, and every spit of submarine bank, 
has alike been made of avail to erect a battery with which to command 
the narrow and devious channel, by which alone the mouths of the Neva 
can be reached. 

Advancing from the mortar battery-lights and palace of Peterhof, and 
the imperial palace of Orienbaum, built by an ancestor of Prince Menschi- 
koff, in accordance with the wishes of Peter the Great, the narrow bank 
of the same name, with the Risbank and other shoals, completely close up 
the direct route to St. Petersburg, and oblige vessels to take what are 
called the “Great Road” and the “ Little Road,” or sometimes “the 
Narrows,”’ amid the cross fire of six forts and of the batteries of Cronstadt 
itself. The channel round the north side of the island is rendered im- 
practicable by a double row of piles filled with blocks of granite, which 
extends, under water, from Cronstadt to Lisi Noss, a headland on the 
main. It has been said that some attempts have been made to close up 
in similar manner the Great and Little ds: if so, the mischief that 
would follow would fall ultimately upon St. Petersburg itself, which 
already like Venice, in part built upon piles and land lately reclaimed 
from the sea, would by every addition to the already rapidly extending 
delta be only the more removed from all possible maritime communica- 
tion, and from being once a prosperous seaport and commercial city, 
would become an i town of no importance but what adventitious 
circumstances might confer upon it. 

The small island of Cronstadt is called by the Russians Kotnin-Ostrow; 
it was before called Ritzkar, and it was a desert range of granite, alluvial 

and sand, till Peter the Great had a harbour constructed there, and 
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began, in 1710, to build a town, which received the name of Cronstadt 
in 1721. When Cronstadt was built, it was defended towards the sea 
by wooden piers projecting into the water, and the fortress of Cronslott 
and of Iwan, which were likewise built by Peter, were mere wooden 
buildings surrounded by fortifications of wood. This state of things has 
naturally been remedied to a great extent ; and the fortress of Cronslott, 
which stands on a small sandy island at the extremity of the spit of 
Orienbaum, now mounts fifty-six guns in casemates, and thirty-two in 
barbette, with a sea front of timber, the rest being chiefly granite. ‘This 
importent fortress, with that of Prince Menschikoff, on the great wooden 
mole outside the harbour, completely command the “ Little Road.” 
Fort Menschikoff mounts forty-four guns in four tiers. 

The island of Cronstadt is about ten miles in circumference; it is 
twenty miles from St. Petersburg by water, four from the shore of 
Ingria, and nine from the coast of Cavelia. The port is built upon the 
south-eastern extremity of the island, and is divided into three separate 
havens, one for merchant-vessels to the west, and one for men-of-war in 
the east—powder-magazines are erected on piles in this haven. The 
central haven is used for refitting men-of-war, and connected with it 
are canals and dry docks, which were begun in 1719 by Peter, but were not 
finished till the time of Elizabeth. At the extremity of these docks is 
a great reservoir, five hundred and sixty-eight feet in length, containing 
water sufficient to supply all the docks, and which is pumped out by 
means of an engine. The length of this work, which is in the form of a 
cross, from the beginning of the canal to the end of the last dock, is four 
thousand two hundred and twenty-one feet. The sides of the docks are 
faced with stone, and the bottom paved with granite; they are forty feet 
deep, one hundred and five broad, and capable of containing nine men- 
of-war on the stocks. 

It is to be remarked here that the Admiralty, which stands on the 
south bank of the Neva, opposite the fortress of St. Petersburg, and 
which was also built by Peter, is also a great receptacle for ships’ stores, 
and contains magazines of cordage, sails, masts, and anchors, which are 
sent to Cronstadt for the equipment of the fleet. A large area between 
the front of the building and the Neva is also appropriated for the con- 
struction of ships of war. 

The water which supplies the havens of Cronstadt, like that of the 
Neva, and that of the rivulet of Inkerman which supplies the docks at 
Sebastapol, is fresh, and exceedingly injurious to ships. 

Cronstadt itself is a straggling place, occupying, like most Russian 
towns, a larger space of ground than the number of habitations seems 
to require; the houses are mostly of wood, excepting a few fronting the 
harbour, which are of brick stuccoed white; among these are the ob- 
servatory, the steam-factory, the hospital for sailors, the barracks, and 
the marine academy. ‘There are five Russian churches, the principal of 


which is that of St. Andrew’s, near the grand canal, and one English 
Protestant chapel. 

Cronstadt is defended to the north by a rampart and bastions, as also 
twelve batteries within the wall, but it is not known how many are 
mounted with guns. At the north-east corner is a pier for steamers and 
drawbridge, and sixteen guns are casemated at the pier-head and gate- 
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way. There are only from two and a half to half a foot of water within 
a of the guns to the north. 

o the east there is merely a rampart without bastions or batteries, 
and three feet of water within gun range. To the west, or on the land 
side, the town is defended by a rampart and ditch: that part of the same 
side which is = to the sea is defended by seventy guns and twelve 
mortars open. The south, or sea-side, is defended by a wall and wooden 
mote with six bastions and a demi-lune. One of the bastions is the before- 
mentioned Fort Menschikoff, which crosses its fire with Fort Cronslott to 
defend the Little Road. 

The Great Road is defended by Fort Peter I., Fort Alexander, and 
Fort Constantine to the north, and the Risbank Fort to the south. 
Fort Peter I., which is constructed of granite, mounts twenty-eight guns 
in casemates, and fifty in barbette; Fort Alexander, of granite and case- 
mated, mounts 116 guns in four tiers; Fort Constantine mounts twenty- 
five guns in one tier, with timber casemates. The fort of Risbank, to 
the south, is said to be unfinished, but has most probably been rendered 
effective this spring, being calculated for sixty guns in two tiers seawards, 
casemated with granite and timber. 

The land approaches to Cronstadt are defended by, first, Fort Cathe- 
rine, a small redoubt at the western extremity of the island; next, Fort 
Alexander and the Mikhail, or Michel redoubts with lines, and Peter 
Fort and Kesel Battery on the south shores. The defences at Mikhail, 
where are barracks and arsenal, are of a formidable character. The 
western extremity of the island is marked by the Tolbukin light, ninety- 
five feet high. The channels are all carefully buoyed off in times of 

ce, but as these will be now either removed, or so placed as to mis- 
ead, the difficulty of approach will be very materially increased, and re- 
plete with danger.* 

The most assailable point of Cronstadt, next to the eastern side, which 
cannot be approached till after the Great and Little Roads have been 
opened, is the north-west corner of the town itself, at the point where 
he cross-ditch joins the sea, and where a successful attack might be 
made by gun-boats or small steamers. A landing might also be effected 
on almost any portion of the north shore at or near the governor's house, 
due regard being paid to rocks. All the redoubts and forts in the island 
might then be taken in reverse. The town or fortress, we have seen, 
presents an indifferent front in that direction. 

Most of the maritime forts might also be taken in rear. It would 
be necessary to silence Peter first, on the island, before attempting Fort: 
Constantine upon such a principle. Kesel Battery covers the approaches 
to the rear of Fort Alexander in a similar manner, and that fort is also 





* We have made no allusion here to the additional defences said to have been 
extemporised of enormous floating batteries formed of old ships of the line, and 
ome at the entrance of the port behind Fort Menschikoff, still less of Professor 

acobi’s much-talked-of invention for destroying vessels at sea, by submerged 
iron chests charged with powder and other explosive materials, which are to go 
off when touched by the ships’ keels when passing through the “ Narrows,” and 
of which submarine mines some hundred (!) are said to have been laid down, as 
no doubt every available means of defence will be resorted to, and to that much 
that is extravagant and fabulous will be added by excitable pewsmongers. 
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still more closely defended from a similar attack by the so-called Citadel 
Battery. Fort Peter I. is the only fort that is covered in the rear by the 
of Cronstadt itself. The Fort of Cronslott is armed in three 
irections, defended in a fourth, that of the gates, by the guns of Cron- 
stadt, and undefended in a fifth, with from one to three-quarters of a 
fathom of water. Risbank is protected in the rear by the Risbankia 
Battery, but which, like the Citadel Battery, might be easily silenced. 
An attack of this kind would have to be performed chiefly by small 
steamers and gun-boats, and once the maritime forts in our possession, 
the large ships could attack the fortress of Cronstadt and the fleet in 
the haven. 

Another and more simple course presents itself in this case as well as 
in others, and that is, a fair fight of floating wooden batteries against 
stationary stone and wood batteries. The floating batteries would have 
the advantage of being able to take up that position which might be deemed 
most advantageous where there is sufficient water, as also of bringing 
several floating batteries to bear at the same time against one stationary 
one, and notwithstanding the doubts entertained by some military men of 
science and experience, and which we have before discussed, as to the sue- 
cess of floating batteries of wood against stone batteries, we have every 
reason to believe that the heavy armament of some of the ships of the 
line now in the Baltic would render the reduction of such forts as defend 
the Great and Little Roads to Cronstadt a matter of engineering certainty. 
If so, such a mode of proceeding would most probably be attended by 
less loss of life or chances of reverses than more detailed and more 
hazardous boating expeditions. 

The importance of Cronstadt may be judged of by the circumstance 
that when, at the end of the last century, the Empress Catherine II., the 
northern Clytemnestra, rebelled against the king her husband, the first 
thing Peter did was to send a general officer (Devier) to the maritime 
fortress. Catherine, with more astuteness, sent an admiral (Taliezen), 
who, being admitted without opposition, and perceiving that General 
Devier had made no communication to the garrison, he instantly com- 
manded the arrest of the latter, which was as instantly obeyed; the 
marines and sailors being more inclined to execute the order of an ad- 
miral than those of a general. Having secured the general’s person, 
Taliezen then announced to the garrison that a revolution had taken 
place at St. Petersburg ; the Emperor, he said, was deposed ; the army 
and senate had declared for Catherine ; and all opposition would be fruit- 
less and dangerous. These arguments, backed by a plentiful distribution 
of spirituous liquors, produced the desired effect, and Catherine was pro- 
claimed Empress. Thus a place of so much importance, that its allegiance 
to the Emperor would have delayed, if not prevented, the final success 


of the insurrection, was seized without opposition. 
On the north side of the Gulf of Finland, and at the entrance of that 


of Bothnia, is the Aland Archipelago—an almost numberless group of 
islands which extend hence to Abo, and thence all along the ae oo 


shores of the Gulf of Finland, rendering the navigation thereof pee 
intricate and dangerous. Of these islands some are nothing but rocks 
and sand—the rock being mainly granitic ; others are wooded, or par- 
tially pasture and arable land, and inhabited. This is particularly the 
case with Aland, the chief island, and one ortwo others. At Bomarsund 
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is the ruined castle of Castelholm, in which the unfortunate Eric XIV. 
was confined in 1751. Scarpans, in this sound or sund, was chosen by 
the Russians as the most favourable spot, where, for more than twenty 
extensive works have been carried on, in the building of fortresses 
and fortified barracks, which extended their powerful arms along the 
channel between Aland and Wardo. These islands having been evacuated 
by the Russians, it is anticipated that they will be taken possession of 
by the allied fleet. Such an occupation is not without its political im- 
portance. The fort of Gustavsvorn, at Hango Head, the extreme south- 
western point of Finland, and the neighbouring port and fortress of 
Eknas, may be considered as advance posts of this island system, the real 
difficulties of which lie not only in an intricate navigation, but also in 
their ready adaptation to a kind of guerilla warfare by gun-boats, of 
which Russia and Sweden ss whole hosts. 

Abo, or Aboa, in Finnish Turku, the capital of Finland, is situated on 
the Duro, about half a mile from the sea, and is said to have an excellent 
harbour. The fortress of Abo Slot, or Abo Hous, is on a peninsula at 
the mouth of the river. This, like Castelholm, has been a royal prison, 
John III. having been a prisoner within its walls in 1563, and Eric XIV. 
in 1752. In 1791 this castle was repaired for holding troops, and a 
station founded for a flotilla of gun-boats. Gun-boats and bomb 
ketches have been the basis for many years of the system of warfare 
in use among these innumerable islands, to which they are indeed better 
adapted than anything else, and they have assumed a remarkable develop- 
ment in modern times. 

The University of Abo was founded by Gustavus in 1628, and it was 
erected into an university by Christina in 1640. The cathedral is a 
large building of great antiquity, having been founded in 1300. Abo 
being mainly built of wood, has suffered so much by fires as to have 
acquired quite a notoriety for such. A most disastrous fire occurred in 
1775, and others have happened quite recently. 

Helsingfors, in the district of Nyland, so called from its having been 

pled not by Finns but by people from Helsingland, was founded by 
ustavus J. upon a peninsula, the port having ever been considered to be 
the best in the Gulf of Finland. This port is encompassed by islands, 
seven in number—Sveaborg—three of which are joined to each other by 
bridges. The principal island, originally fortified by Gustavus, and hence 
still called Gustafholm, or Gustafs Sward, is now perhaps the most 
formidable fortress in Russia. Casemates are fashioned in it for six 
thousand muskets, and it is said to be defended by 800 guns and 12,000 
men. The garrison of the town and islands generally, now that it has 
been strengthened by the garrisons of Aland and other places, must be 
much more considerable. ‘The arsenal, barracks, and magazines for the 
land forces are on another island. All the islands are defended ; some of 
the defences being cut out of the solid stone, especially a rock which con- 
stitutes in reality an eighth island, and from which the fortress might 
have been bombarded under cover of the rocks. Large ships cannot 
enter the harbour except by an extremely narrow channel, which is com- 
manded by the guns of the fortress. The harbour itself can hold sixty 
sail of the line, and it has splendid docks, in which it is said ships can lie 
under cover, both for the sake of preservation as well as in docks for re- 


pairs, between sluices. These docks are cut out of the solid rock. On 
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the mainland are the forts of Broberg and Ulricabourg, as also barracks 
and a magazine for field artillery, so that Helsingfors is almost as well 
ae yee to receive an enemy by land as by sea. 

t the head of a small gulf, at the north-east extremity of the Gulf of 
Finland, is the ancient prosperous and fortified town of Viborg—an old 
bone of contention between Sweden and Russia. Swedish in 1293, part 
of the province was ceded to Russia in 1338, and the remainder at the 
treaty of Nystadt, in 1721. At the peace of Abo, in 1743, the for- 
tresses of Frederickshamm and Wilmanstrand followed the fate of 
Viborg. Gustavus Adolphus reconquered Kexholm, which had been 
promised by the Tsar Wasili Iwanowitsch to Charles [X., in recompense 
for services performed, but which promise had never been fulfilled ; it 
was also restored to Russia by the treaty of Nystadt. 

Frederickshamm (‘the Gate of Frederic”), and Borgo, an ancient 
episcopal city, are on the coast between Helsingfors and Viborg ; but 

exholm, or Karelgorod, that is, the fortress of Karelia, is built inland, 
on two little islands, where the river Woxen flows into Lake Ladoga. 
Fort Wilmanstrand stands on a hillock—a rare thing in the marshy 
neighbourhood in question—near Lake Saima. It was the scene of a 
bloody battle the 23rd of August, 1741. Frederickshamm has a good 
harbour, and is well fortified. It was made the frontier town between 
Russia and Sweden by the treaty of Nystadt. The port of Borgo is 
shallow and unsafe. 

Beyond Borgo is the town of Lowisa, or Louisa, with a good harbour, 
which is defended by a strong fortress, called Svartholm, at its entrance. 
This town was the frontier between Russia and Sweden during the 
treaty of 1745, and was at that time called Degerby. In 1752, King 
Adolphus Frederic gave to it the name of Lowisa. Fortia, who travelled 
in 1790-92, described Louisa as “a frightful town, with neither gates 
nor pavement, with a little fort a mile out at sea, but of no great con- 
sequence.” 

There are also several other minor strongholds on the Gulf of Finland. 
Russian staticians enumerate, indeed, twenty-four kreposts, or fortresses, 
as defending the empire on the side of the Baltic ; but many of these 
are inland and not maritime, and others that are maritime are of no real 
importance. 

The Russian fleet in the Baltic, it only remains to remark, is esti- 
mated by Haxthausen at 27 ships of the line, 18 frigates, and 15 
sloops. To this must be added the steamers, all, with the exception of 
the Bogatir, built in England, and the boat fleet, said to comprise more 
than 500 craft, of a most destructive character when fighting behind 
rocks and islands in narrow channels. With respect to large and small 
ships of war, when the allied fleet shall have been reinforced by the 
squadron which has sailed from Brest, and the additional ships preparing 
for the same seas, it will be mpproinc  4 nearly equal to the Russian fleet, 
and materially much stronger ; to which will be added the great advantage 


of being able to navigate the narrow channels of the coast of the Gulf 
of Finland, and enter or leave its harbours at times when it is utterly 
impossible for sailing vessels to attempt putting to sea. The navigation 
of most of the harbours in the Gulf of Finland, it is to be observed, is 
generally obstructed by ice till the month of May: Cronstadt is some- 
times not free from such obstructions till June. 
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DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854. 
BY FLORENTIA. 


ee Rome—St. Peter’s—The Corso and the Palaces—The Opera 
of M Villa en aang a Saint—The Capitol and Tarpeian Rock— 

San Paolo fuori le Mura. 

I uke Rome less than either Florence or Venice at present—mats 
voyons—lI have not been here a week yet. It is painful, however, to see 
imperial Rome sunk down into a third-rate modern city ! 

retract: I have seen more, and Rome is not a third-rate modern city. 
It has many and peculiar beauties, putting aside all considerations of art 
or historical antiquity; but, like some fabled hero, its nobler features are 
marred by faults, defects, and blemishes which, when considered alone, 
seem fa It is a strange medley of the grand, the beautiful, the rich, 
the great, with dirt, ugliness, squalor, and vulgarity. I have seen St. 
Peter’s, and, truth to say, am sorely disappointed! To arrive there I 
passed through some of the vilest streets I ever traversed, without ex- 
aggeration, recalling nothing but the thoroughfares of St. Giles’s. The 
dirt, the filthy ation, the crowds of French soldiers, the street-side 
kitchens, where fish, flesh, fowl, and fruit are all frying in the open air, 
form so disgusting an ensemble, that a lady feels positively ashamed of 
being seen on foot in such a bear-garden. 

St. Peter’s is not situated, as I conceived, in the city, but quite in a 
distant purlieu, at a considerable distance from the Corso, and to reach 
it these wretched streets must be traversed. Then comes the Tiber, a 
respectable river after the shallow Arno, and the bridge of San Angelo, 
swarming with crowds of passengers, carts, carriages, and waggons,—a 
modern jumble utterly at variance with the exalted state of enthusiastic 

pectation with which one desires to approach that renowned sanctuary. 
The Castel San Angelo, about which one has indulged in such romautic 
ideas, is an ordinary round tower, surmounted by a brazen angel. In 
looking at it I quite forgot all about Adrian’s tomb ; for beyond size and 
massiveness, One never would notice this fortress, under ordinary circum- 
stances, more than the Castle of Milan, or any other fortress. I followed 
a — Pe for some distance, redolent with truly Italian odours, and 
at last, » weary, and already disheartened, I found myself opposite 
the great Ristion. ” ‘ it «Jae 

This first feeling was one of decided disappointment! From the 
immense size of the colonnades, and the rising ground on which the 
church stands, the whole appears unaccountably small—much less imposing 
indeed than our own St. Paul’s. But the fountains are lovely; of all 
fountains in this city of flowing waters the grandest and the purest. 

As I mounted the steps and approached the facade glowing with ex- 
pectation and curiosity, I was positively blanked at its increasing 
smallness and utterly unecclesiastical appearance it presents, more 
like the front of a nobleman’s mansion than a church, The square 
windows, stone balconies, and short pillars, are principally to blame for 
this. ‘The vestibule, in shape like St. Marco's, at Venice, strikes the eye, 
already accustomed to the colossal proportions of the whole, with no par- 
ticular wonder. I draw aside the mat that covers the door and enter— 
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alas! itis all gold, glare, and glitter, all glaring sunshine ; no columned 
aisles, no “ dim religious light,” no painted glass windows, but UB 
flaunting colours, such as I have ever disliked in the Genoese churches; 
it is a style I detest, and not all the magnitude of the proportions, not all 
the prestige of that magnificent shrine, can reconcile me to a style fit 
only for a church upholsterer arranging an ecclesiastical drawing-room. 
Oh! give me rather—ten times rather—that chaste, solemn duomo of 
Milan in ali its marble purity! Give me that forest of pillars, where the 
eye wanders confused from each marvellously clustered pillar to another, 
springing aloft.in snowy splendour to the delicately fretted roof. 

Give me those windows whereon are so skilfully represented the 
mysteries of our faith, casting down such broken and mysterious light 
on the aged monuments around. 

All this ran in my mind as I advanced up the nave of St. Peter's, 
towards the hideous baldacchino in the centre, an eyesore I really find 
intolerable. 

All here is sunlight and garish ; all looks modern, and of that most 
offensive period, the bad French style. Not even the absurdly grotesque 
black statue of St. Peter sitting in a chair, with his foot extended to be 
kissed, looks classical, and I could not get up enough faith even to believe 
it a genuine Jupiter. 

Many of the tombs of the Popes are in execrable taste—exceptions, 
of course, there are—but still generally I felt quite in good humour with 
our own monstrosities in St. Paul’s. 

There are no pictures at any of the numerous altars (in Italy most dis- 
appointing), but in lieu of them wonderfully beautiful mosaic copies of 
celebrated originals. Still, admirable as these are as specimens of skill, 
there is a sameness about stone copies quite wearisome as one wanders 
from one altar to another. The finest mosaics struck me as those in the 
corners of the dome representing the four evangelists ; there is a spirit 
and action about them far superior to the glazy look of the copied 
pictures. 

Under the baldacchino, against which I have declared eternal war, is 
open space railed round, down which one looks on what the faithful 
believe are the tombs of SS. Peter and Paul, an arrangement precisely 
similar to the tomb of that good, excellent San Carlo Borromeo, at Milan 
(who really was the best of modern worthies), with this notable difference, 
that his body really lies visibly interred in the sepulchre, whereas here 
the simple unit 0 expresses the contents of these tombs! Oh, what a 
thing is faith! There do all true Catholics believe they lie, believing 
which is the truth—forgive the involuntary pun. Around the space burn 
innumerable golden lamps. 

All the choir was blocked up with boards, and carpenters and lampistes 
preparing for a féte next Sunday, when the Pope officiates, and is to 
create a new saint into the celestial hierarchy. 

I have here given my sincere impressions of St. Peter’s; and I believe 
it is only want of moral courage that keeps a great many from sayi 
much the same. I declare, from henceforth I shall cherish a spell 
profounder respect for St. Paul’s, seeing that in many respects it is 
superior to ‘the most glorious temple ever raised to religion,” as 
Gibbon, to round a period, chooses to say. 
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Having so much abused the dirty streets, I must do justice to the 
grandeur and magnificence of the unique Corso—nearly a mile in length 
—where the eye wanders from palace to palace, in a maze of astonish- 
ment as to what size the next stupendous structure will attain. Alad- 
din’s palace, with its four-and-twenty windows in a row, would be quite 
put to the blush beside those amazing edifices that call the Doria, 
the Torlonia, the Schiarra, master. Less gloomy than the palaces of 
either Florence or Venice (both of which have a repulsive prison-aspect, 
spite of great picturesqueness), they exceed all others in size, splendour, 
and number. There is more poetry about those beautiful cortiles at 
Genoa, where the orange-trees, the fountains, and the flowers, blend into 
the facade of its — giving them a touch of Moorish romance—there 
is a majesty in those huge medizval piles at Florence, mounting so high 
in air as to obscure the very street—such palace-dungeons as the Strozzi 
and the Pitti, with the heavily-barred windows. 

There is a look of French elegance, repair, and finish about the 
Milanese palazzi, with the soupgon of gaudy hangings and rich furniture 
within—and, last of all, there is a charm peculiarly their own, Byzantine, 
eccentric, strange, about the picturesque abodes of dear sweet Venice, 
with their rounded long, their ranges of windows, heavily sculptured 
fronts, looking solemnly down in the bright sea, and the great water- 
gates, with the gondolas waiting. 

But all and every, beautiful as they are, and grand each in its pe- 
culiar style, cannot match with those unrivalled palaces that follow each 
other in rapid succession along the Roman Corso, unaccountably uniting 
the finest points of all the others. This is, indeed, ‘a street of 
palaces, a walk of state,” and as the moon rose and coloured the great 
piles with her silver light, I gazed in rapt wonder at the mighty monu- 
ment of medieval feudality around me. Names such as the Colonna— 
the Doria—the Borghese—are noted in the aristocracy of the universe, — 
and their homes are commensurate to the world-wide fame attained by 
those historic names. If Rome possessed but this one street it might be 
called imperial. 

The shops are Parisian in their elegance and display. Splendid 
vehicles chase each other along, and crowds of pedestrians fill the remain- 
ing space, recalling the busiest thoroughfares of Paris or London. Here 
and there a piazza opens, with its lovely fountain, the splashing waters 
deadening the surrounding noise. All the world knows how Rome is 
famous for its fountains, but no description can do justice to their number 
and beauty. 

To-night at the Opera to see “ Mosé.” The theatre was the Argen- 
tina, and a dirtier house and more abounding in bad smells I never 
entered. The music is grand, but fwrieusement rococco, or, as the 
Italians have it, “troppo usata ;” one recognised tunes of absolute an- 
tiquity, which, had I been asked, I never could have conceived from whence 
they came, and yet I knew them like a spelling-book, The libretto is 
ey impious — quite a scandal in this city of priests—it would never 

permitted in London. Moses descends from Mount Sinai, bearing the 
commandments in his arms, and there is the voice of the Almighty be- 
hind the scenes in recitativo. The plagues of Egypt were touched on, 
and the darkness admirably done; the entire house was black as Erebus, 
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and the wailing of Pharaoh’s court very characteristic—it was really “a 
darkness to be felt.” The whole wound up by the stage being converted 
into the Red Sea, represented by ncalico. The Israelites, safely 
= on a rock above, surveyed the destruction of their enemies, who 

isappeared from mortal ken in an incredibly short time, upon which 
the curtain dropped. 

I was much struck with the pensive, solitary beauty of the Villa 
Borghese, embosomed in its dark ilex woods, with the spreading pine 
here and there cutting the landscape, and giving a peculiar and classical 
character to the scene. The fountains breaking the long vistas through 
the woods have a charming effect, and are the only artificial feature in 
an essentially natural whole. Such views, too, towards Albano and 
Frascati, deepening with rich purple light, are never to be forgotten. 
The villa itself is a somewhat mean building for such extensive grounds, 
but, rich in treasures of art, is exclusively occupied as a museum of 
sculpture. 

I was particularly delighted with the Apollo and Daphne of Bernini, 
one of the most lovely statues I ever beheld. The transformation of 
Daphne is given with marvellous truth. She is already enclosed within 
the trunk, mounting, as it seems, momentarily to her breast. Her hair 
has already thickened into leaves; the fingers are sprouting with wonder- 
ful truth ; and her toes have turned earthwards in tiny delicate rooty 
fibres and strings. There is, too, a certain air of desperate satisfaction 
in her countenance as she feels her escape from Apollo ensured, and yet 
she is, as it were, still flying on the wings of the wind, though only half 
animate. Apollo is by no means to be compared with the nymph. There 
are many other fine sculptures, but nothing impressed me like this. 

Pauline Borghese, as the Venus Vincitrix, is too Frenchified and arti- 
ficial for my taste, and looks unpardonably unclassical. She is only the 
goddess in nudity. I thought of the story of the stove, and smiled ! 

There is a melancholy grass-grown square behind the house, with 
‘fountains surrounded by double rows of ilex, very redolent of malaria I 
thought. 

To-day, Sunday, the 13th November, I saw the progress of making a 
saint in the nineteenth century, or, speaking more correctly, creating a 
fresh member into the ecclesiastical house of peers; an edifying sight, 
truly! At three o’clock we went to St. Peter’s, the road from the bridge 
of San Angelo ey | beset with cavalry, whose numbers increased as we 
approached nearer the church. The central space in front was crowded 
with all classes hurrying onwards up the great steps into the vast sala 
before them, where his Holiness that day ‘received; for St. Peter’s 
looks no more like a church than “I to Hercules.” 

So immense, however, is the edifice, that inside there appeared but a 
sprinkling of people, great as was the crowd. A fine yellow-mellowed light 
prevailed at the hour of the setting sun. The windows, too, had been 


partly covered with draperies that cast a rich tinge around. 

Extending from the Chapel of the Sacrament on the right, about the 
centre, towards the altar, was a double file of soldiers, mixed with the 
grotesque Swiss guard stationed at intervals. It was an odd thing to 
see the military introduced fully armed in the very house of God, and 
argued a strange state of government, under which 


the Pope could not 
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visit St. Peter’s in safety without their protection ; but so goes the world 
at Rome. After a due proportion of waiting, Pius [X. appeared, sur-, 
rounded by his tonsured court, slowly advancing through the lines of 
military, who, presenting arms and falling on their knees, woke the deep 
echoes of the great building. 

I stood close to the temporary altar of crimson velvet and gold where 
the Pope performed his devotions, and saw him admirably. He is a fat, 

-natured, or rather a benevolent, soft-looking man ; his expression 
ecidedly prepossessing, but at the same time essentially priestly. His 
hair is almost white, and he altogether looks older than I had expected. 
He was dressed principally in white, with a slight mixture of red. A 
riest, or page, held up his rather short petticoat behind and displayed 
is legs, which looked absurd. The cardinals and monsignores in red, 
and the canonici in purple, also repeated their orisons. I thought them 
a singularly vulgar-looking set in the glance I got. Astute, sharp, 
peering eyes cade noses, thin, keen faces, desirous of reading into 
the inmost soul. After his Holiness had said his prayer, he rose and pro- 
ceeded to the altar behind the central baldacchino. The apsis or Ride 
had been elaborately decorated, and presented a gorgeous coup-d’ail. 
Hundreds of splendid glass candelabra were suspended from the top to 
the bottom of the walls; drapery covered all the intermediate space, 
while at certain distances large pictures represented the notable actions 
of the hero of the day, San Giovanni Peccador. In the centre of the 
choir, immediately on St. Peter’s chair, in a gigantic gold frame, was 
displayed his portrait, illuminated from behind. I have seen the Scala 
at Milan, and many other gorgeous opera-houses, but I never beheld one 
to compare to this, which noniiled nothing else, however—the choir 
being the stage, and the Pope and cardinals the actors, with ourselves, 
the mighty mass of spectators, the audience. 

As a spectacle, it was beyond words splendid. Millions of candles 
light up the now dimmed with the falling day. After the Pope 
has proclaimed from the altar the name, style, and title of the new 
beatificato, which was duly recorded on parchment borne by his atten- 
dants, he slowly withdrew, casting blessings around as he passed along, 
which were received, I thought, with tolerable indifference. A small 
book was thrust into my hand, purporting to be a life of the new saint, 
a curiosity of superstition, containing accounts of his supposed miracles, 
which I took the liberty not in the least to believe—nor would any one 
else in England, had I time to recount them seriatim. 

I then went to look at the statue of St. Peter (alias Jupiter), and 
scarcely recognised my worthy friend in his holiday garb: he was ar- 
rayed in robes of crimson cloths of gold, draped regally about his sable 
ne The tiara, with its triple crown sparkling with jewels, adorned 

is head, and a ring of enormous size appeared on his finger. Whether 
in this guise the image looked most hideous or ludicrous would be hard 
to say; such an object I never beheld—anything more grossly grotesque. 
Ifit is not image-worship for the people to kneel down and kiss his toe, 
and pray before him, I know not what is! It was a grievous, shameful 
sight, that grim idol, decked out like a frightful black doll, to be kissed 
and adored! As I stood staring in wonder, who should I espy, close by, 
but Charles Dickens, whose sharp, all-seeing eyes were taking in every- 
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thing wholesale. Wonderful Dickens! If the living representative of 
the old doll before us had possessed the power they ever crave after, such 
men as you would never be allowed to wander at large, but would be 
certain to find a living death in the renee Men essentially pro- 
gressive, opening new centuries of thought and feeling, making time fly 

uicker than it would—men such as he are utterly opposed to the retro- 
grade feelings of this worn-out Church, and are the firm and natural 
supporters of our Protestant creed, with its accompanying political inde- 

ndence and glorious free press. Long life to the sturdy Protestant 
daughter of the decrepid Catholic parent! and long life to progression 
and development, and Dickens, their chosen apostle! say I ; and down 
with old black dolls, ignorance, and superstition ! 

The view from the Capitol is all that Murray says, and gives one in 
five minutes a clearer idea of ancient Rome than any description. As a 
view, it is marvellously varied and beautiful, more picturesque than an 
other city. The seven hills, to common, ignorant souls like I, are all 
bosh, for hills there are none, except the Quirinale, Celian, and Pincian, 
with the little mound on which the Capitol stands. But how many 
things one sees in Rome that are but a name made such a fuss about ! 
The Tarpeian rock, for instance, is a very nasty place, in a garden, from 
which one looks down into a beastly little court on the backs of some low 
houses. I don’t see why ¢his spot is particularly to be fixed on more 
than any other portion of the rock on which the Capitol stands; the 
people of the garden of course are positive on the subject, as it brings the 
quattrini. Then the clamorous little beggars, and the dirty steps down 
into the piazza on the Capitol—how steep, dirty, and disagreeable! All 
the nae knows the thing in the Museum is the Dying Gladiator; a most 
wonderful statue indeed ; the very life seems ebbing out of the marble— 
actually dying, and grieving over approaching death. It has more ex- 
pression than the Apollo, that being a spiritualised statue of a god—this 
a mortal man, full of the passions and sufferings of humanity. A bust, 
too, of Julian the Apostate struck me vastly, as bearing just the restless, 
cunning, unsympathetic countenance I should have fancied, yet with a 
look of dignity too strangely blended, for he, too, was a nephew of the 
great Flavian. There is a horrid statue of the Infant Hercules, a swollen, 
puffy abortion, like an Indian idol—in green bronze too! 

An old beggar came limping in, although the custode would fain have 
excluded him; also a Roman grisette, who frankly confessed, “ Ma 
guardo e guardo, mapoi non vedo niente.” She and her companion soon 
settled down in deep contemplation of a much-mutilated bronze horse, 
excavated from some part of the city near where they lived, which pleased 
them far more, as they hung about the custode like bees around the 
honey, and he made himself great in their ignorance. There are some 
charming pictures, too, on the opposite side of the building. I like a 
mixed collection, it is more amusing. Guercino’s Sybilla Persica is here ; 
also a splendid picture by him—the Glorification of Santa Petronilla, 
warm, rich, and Venetian. Some wonderful works of Garofalo’s, too, an 
artist one can only know at Ferrara and Rome, who unites the grander 
colouring of the Venetian to the conception and drawing of the Tuscan 
school. The more I see of his works the more I admire them. The Paul 
Veroneses are fine also, and placed so that they can be seen, which is an 
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advantage wanting in some of his best works at Venice, where, from the 
bad light in the churches, they are nearly invisible. bed 

The whole drive to San Paolo fuori le Mura is deeply interesting. 
After threading dozens of labyrinth-like streets, the all at once 
emerges on the broad, majestic Tiber. (N.B. I am fresh from Florence 
and the rr qe To the nght stands the graceful little temple of Vesta, 
chaste and refined even in aspect, as her temple should be. Below is 
another ancient temple, which the guide-books extol, but I thought heavy 
and clumsy. Then there is the Ponte Rotto, now a spruce iron bridge. 
Standing on this bridge, one sees right the island of the Tiber, with two 
ugly old Roman bridges, dear in the eyes of antiquarians, connecting it 
with the town on either side, which rises in domes and campaniles, and 
piles of quaint old buildings along the river-side. Beyond the temple of 
Vesta is the church of the Bocco della Verita, so called from an old masque 
of Pan with an open mouth, into which the fingers of any one suspected 
of falsehood were introduced, in the belief that the stone lips would close 
on them if the person lied. It was a temple dedicated to Ceres, and is 
surmounted by a fine Gothic campanile in galleries. Behind is a high 
hill backing all. A procession issued out ofthe church, with lighted 
tapers, and a priest under a dirty umbrella, going to administer extreme 
unction to a dying person. Down dropped all the people on their knees. 
Among the crowd were some gentlemen, who took especial care to cleanse 
their nether garments afterwards with handkerchiefs. 

A long, flat drive brought us to the church, which outside makes no 
particular show, standing as it does so badly; but, on entering, what 
words can describe my astonishment at its stupendous size and splendour. 
The forty marble columns, in double rows, of the nave, placed like those 
in San Maria Maggiore, in the true Basilica style, are surpassing in beauty, 
size, and proportion, melting into the distance most sweetly. Over the 

is and tribune are the superb old mosaics, so fresh and gorgeous of 
that happy period of Roman style, before it stiffened into Byzantine dead- 
ness, only inferior in beauty:to those of San Marco at Venice. The 
light, too, here falls on them so well. I say nothing of the marble, the 
Egyptian alabaster, and the malachite all round. One gets used to these 
material displays of magnificence. Under the altar has ever been the 
traditionary burial-place of Saint Paul; but how his body can be here 
and at St. Peter’s, and his head at the Lateran, I leave for Catholics to 
determine. A miracle, I presume, will settle the question. The cloisters 
are very medieval, resembling those of the Lateran, with a double row of 
twisted spiral columns, each different in design, all very graceful, with 
the pretty rose garden in the centre. This convent suffers so dreadfully 
from malaria the monks can only reside here for six months in the year. 
They had only just returned when I went there. 

As we returned to Rome we entered it by the fine old gate of San Paolo, 
which has something, I think, to do with Belisarius. There is a splendid 
old bit of wall too, with high ruined turrets, like an enchanter’s castle,— 
to what age belonging I have no idea. I never volunteer any description 
of the Roman walls, although, as antiquarians are so uncertain about them, 
I might.as well venture my opinion where doctors so completely disagree. 
The id of Caius Cestius close by is as ugly as any other pyramid, 
they being architectural deformities, only tolerable in the desert, and then 
solely on account of their vast size. 





